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OR 
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CHAPTER  I. 

The  small  evils  of  life,  against  which,  in  the 
narrowness  of  our  views,  and  the  idleness  of  our 
heart,    we   so  often   pray,  as  if  they  were   as 
hideous  as  unmasked  sin,   how  often    do   they 
work  for  us  the  greatest  benefits  in  ways  we 
never  dreamt  of! — how  often  do  they  even  for- 
ward us  in  the  very  course  they  seemed  likely 
l^to  obstruct !     There  is  not  a  hair  of  our  head 
V  that  is   not  numbered ;  there  is  not  a  sparrow 
falls  to  the  ground  unmarked  ;    so  we  were  told 
~  by  Him  who  is  Truth ;  and  surely  there  is  not 
an  act  or  incident  of  our  life  that  has  not  its  end 
_  and  object  in  the   great   scheme  of  our  being, 
-  and  in  the  greater  scheme  of  universal  nature. 

VOL.    II.  B 
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Pleasant  is  it,  and  sweet  to  contemplate,  for 
the  eye  of  faith,  that  all  is  ruled  and  directed 
to  its  fixed  purpose  by  Almighty  wisdom,  and 
infinite  goodness. 

"  He  is  gone  !  "  whispered  De  Montigni  to 
Rose  d'Albret,  as  Chazeul  strode  away.  "  You 
see  it  is  fortunate,  dear  girl,  that  we  did  not 
find  the  sally  port  open,  or  we  should  have 
been  passing  just  at  the  moment  he  was  upon 
the  walls  abo^^e.  He  could  not  have  stayed 
us,  it  is  true,  for  we  have  a  large  party  in  the 
castle  ;  but  it  might  have  occasioned  strife,  and 
that  I  would  fain  avoid."" 

"  Oh  yes,  yes  ! "  said  Rose.  "  God  grant 
that  we  may  escape  that,  —  but  hark  !  it  is 
raining,  Louis." 

"  That  is  unlucky,"  replied  De  Montigni. 
Yet,  in  truth,  it  was  far  from  unfortunate  for 
the  success  of  their  scheme.  The  large  drops 
which  began  to  descend  in  a  heavy  shower, 
soon  changed  the  purpose  of  Nicholas  de 
Chazeul,  who  was  lightly  clothed,  and  some- 
what careful  of  his  own  person ;  and  instead  of 
seeking  Estoc,  as  he  had  intended,  he  hurried 
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back  to  his  own  chamber,  cast  off  his  wet 
clothes,  and  retired  to  bed,  keeping  his  indigna- 
tion for  the  following  morning. 

In  the  meanwhile  Louis  de  Montigni  and 
Rose  d'Albret,  remained  for  some  minutes  long- 
er under  the  archway;  and,  although  appre- 
hension and  anxiety  had  a  large  share  in  the 
fair  Lady's  feelings,  it  must  not  be  denied,  that 
there  w^ere  sweet  and  happy  sensations  too. 
With  her  arm  twined  through  that  of  her  lover, 
with  her  hand  clasped  in  his,  she  felt  all  the 
joy,  the  thrilling  and  inexpressible  joy  of  loving, 
trusting,  confiding ;  and  she  felt  it  too  for  the 
first  time.  All  the  freshness  of  the  young 
heart  was  there  ;  that  freshness  which  in  all 
things  is  the  point  of  perfection, — the  moment 
of  expansion  to  the  flower ;  the  hour  of  ripe- 
ness to  the  fruit,  when  colour,  and  beauty,  and 
scent,  and  flavour,  and  delight,  are  all  at  their 
full  before  one  petal  has  fallen  or  withered,  be- 
fore one  tint  has  faded,  before  the  bloom  has 
been  brushed  off*,  before  the  enjoyment  has  palled, 
or  the  fine  edge  of  sensation  has  been  blunted. 
There   are   feelings   in  the   human  heart,  and 
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they  are  the  brightest  of  those  which  have  any 
reference  to  earth,  which  are  hke  those  small 
delicate  flies,  that  live  but  an  hour  in  their 
beauty,  and  then  pass  away,  unable  to  sustain 
even  the  weight  of  the  common  air  ;  and  with 
Rose  d''Albret  that  was  the  moment  of  their 
existence.  She  had  never  before  known  what 
it  was  to  give  the  whole  heart,  to  cling  to 
another,  as  if  in  him  she  had  a  second  life  ;  to 
look  to  him  for  all  her  future  joy ;  to  trust  in  him 
for  aid,  protection  and  support ;  to  fear  for  him 
more  than  for  herself;  to  believe,  her  best  gift, 
was  to  render  him  happy.  The  world  in  which 
she  had  lived,  was  a  cold  and  dreary  one  ;  there 
had  been  no  heart  which  had  sympathies  with 
hers ;  no  voice  to  reciprocate  kind  words  ;  no 
mind  with  which  to  exchange  the  thoughts  that 
were  busy  in  her  own.  All  who  surrounded 
her  were  different  from  her  in  years,  in  ideas,  in 
feelings,  in  objects.  It  was  a  dark  and  shadowy 
state  of  being,  whose  only  light  had  been  me- 
mory, memory  of  him  who  now  stood  beside  her 
till  he  himself  had  returned,  Hke  her  morning 
star,  and   the  day   of  love   had   dawned  upon 
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her  heart,  driving  the  shades  away,  and  gild- 
ing even  the  clouds,  that  still  hung  over  the 
sky. 

Thus,  though  dread  and  apprehension  still 
had  some  share  in  her  feelings,  poor  Rose 
d'Albret  was  not  now  without  a  bright  portion  of 
happiness ;  and  the  gentle  pressure  of  the  hand, 
the  mute  caress,  the  word  of  tenderness  and 
comfort  from  her  lover's  lips,  produced  sensa- 
tions in  her  bosom  which  he  did  not  know, 
which,  perhaps,  man  never  fully  knows,  in  his 
dealings  with  woman. 

At  length  there  came  a  hurried  tread,  as  if 
more  than  one  person  were  approaching,  and 
De  Montigni  took  a  step  forward  before  his 
fair  companion,  and  loosened  his  sword  in  the 
scabbard.  The  rain  was  falling  heavily;  the 
night  had  become  doubly  dark  ;  and  he  could 
only  distinguish  the  forms  of  two  men  advancing 
quickly  along  the  coulisse,  without  being  able 
to  discover  who  they  were.  One  he  thought 
indeed  was  Estoc,  but  he  was  not  sure,  till  at 
length  the  man  on  the  right  hand  paused  oppo- 
site the  sally  port,  and  appeared  to  unlock  the 
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door,  while  the  other  came  on  towards  the  spot 
where  he  stood. 

''  It  is  Estoc,  dear  Rose,"  he  said  ;  "  it  is 
Estoc  with  the  keys." 

"  Be  sure,  be  sure  !"  whispered  Rose,  laying 
her  hand  upon  his  arm  ;  but  the  next  instant 
Estoc  himself  stood  before  them,  saying,  '*  Quick, 
Louis  !  quick  !  there  are  more  people  stirring  in 
the  chateau  than  we  wot  of." 

*'  Chazeul  was  on  the  walls  but  a  moment 
ago,"  replied  De  Montigni,  "  but  the  sentinel 
would  not  let  him  pass." 

"  I  know,  I  know,"  replied  Estoc.  "  I  heard 
it  all,  but  the  rain  has  driven  him  in,  the  white- 
livered  knave. — You  will  get  sadly  wet,  sweet 
lady,  I  fear." 

"  Oh,  I  mind  not  a  little  rain,"  replied 
Rose  d'Albret.  *'  How  often  have  you  seen  me 
drenched  in  hunting  !  Estoc  ;  and  it  will  not  hurt 
me  more  now,  that  I  am  being  hunted, — but 
what  was  the  cause  of  the  delay  ?  " 

"  They  had  given  the  man  the  wrong  key," 
replied  Estoc,  "  and  he  knew  not  how  to  get 
the  right  one,  without  betraying  that  there  was 
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something  secret  going  on, — the  door  is  open 
now,  however.  Let  us  be  quick. — Hark  !  there 
is  two  ! — Moments  are  precious." 

"  I  am  quite  ready,"  said  Rose ;  but  De 
Montigni,  before  he  suffered  her  to  issue  forth 
into  the  rain,  covered  her  as  well  as  he  could 
with  his  cloak,  though  the  short  mantles  of 
those  days  afforded  but  a  very  inefficient  pro- 
tection against  a  heavy  shower.  They  then 
crossed  the  passage,  and  gliding  along  under  the 
wall,  found  the  door  of  the  sally  port  open, 
and  the  guard  holding  it  back. 

"  God  bless  you,  lady  !  God  bless  you,  sir," 
said  the  man  as  they  passed.  And  the  prayer  of 
a  plain  and  honest  heart  for  our  welfare,  has 
always  its  effect  in  comforting,  and  reassuring. 

Estoc  led  the  way,  along  the  stone-faced 
court,  under  the  earthen  mound,  which  there 
defended  the  wall,  across  a  little  bridge  over 
the  ditch,  and  through  the  gate  beyond,  which 
he  unlocked  to  let  them  pass.  Beneath  the 
shadow  of  the  gate,  and  three  or  four  old  trees, 
which  grew  beside  it,  stood  a  party  of  seven  or 
eight  men,  with  their  hands  upon  their  horses' 
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bridles,  ready  to  mount  in  a  moment.  Two  other 
saddled  horses  were  amongst  them,  and  while 
De  Montigni  lifted  Rose  d'Albret  lightly  from 
the  ground,  and  mounted  her  securely,  old  Estoc 
said,  in  a  low  voice,  "  It  is  your  own  limousin, 
Mademoiselle,  so  you  know  his  mouth,  and  he 
knows  your  hand." 

'*  Thank  you,  thank  you  for  your  kindness, 
Estoc,""  replied  the  lady  ;  *'  these  are  moments 
never  to  be  forgotten." 

De  Montigni  pressed  the  old  soldier  in  his 
arms ;  and  then  saying,  ''  We  shall  meet  again 
soon,  Estoc,  I  hope  in  the  King's  camp,"  he 
sprang  upon  his  horse'*s  back,  and  laying  his 
hand  upon  Rose**s  rein,  to  lead  her  forward 
through  the  darkness,  set  out  upon  the  road 
to  Dreux. 

Estoc  turned  back  into  the  castle,  closed  the 
gates  behind  him,  made  a  turn  upon  the  ram- 
parts, listened  for  a  few  minutes  till  he  could 
hear  no  more  the  retreating  sound  of  horses' 
feet,  and  then  retiring  to  the  guard-room,  under 
the  principal  gate,  dried  himself  by  the  blazing 
logs  upon  the  hearth.     In  a  few  minutes,  how- 
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ever,  he  gave  some  orders  to  one  of  the  soldiers, 
who  was  sitting  near,  and  then  stretching  him- 
self upon  a  camp  bedstead  in  the  corner,  was 
soon  somid  asleep. 

Everything  remained  quiet  in  the  chateau 
during  the  night.  Unconscious  of  what  had 
taken  place,  those  whose  cunning  schemes  had 
been  frustrated,  remained  in  the  tranquil  slum- 
ber of  imaginary  success,  dreaming  of  the 
coming  day,  and  of  seeing  the  seal  put  upon 
their  intrigues  by  the  voluntary  renunciation 
of  De  Montigni**s  right,  through  which,  not  only 
the  much  coveted  estates  of  Liancourt,  but  the 
hand  of  Rose  d'Albret,  and  the  inheritance  which 
that  hand  conveyed,  were,  they  thought,  to  be 
lost  to  him,  for  whom  they  were  originally 
intended. 

The  only  person  who  slept  but  little,  was 
the  old  Commander  De  Liancourt,  who,  partly 
on  account  of  the  pain  of  his  wounds,  and 
partly  from  anxiety  for  his  nephew's  safety  and 
success,  lay  tossing  on  his  bed  till  within  an 
hour  of  morning,  wondering  if  all  had  gone 
right,  and  repeating,  a  thousand  and  a  thou- 
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sand  times,  "  All  is  quiet  !  They  must  have 
got  off;  otherwise,  I  should  have  heard  some- 
thing." 

With  the  first  dawn  of  day,  some  of  the 
inferior  servants  began  to  stir  in  the  house. 
The  scullions  proceeded  to  their  abhorred  task 
of  scouring  the  brazen  pots  and  kettles  in  the 
kitchen ;  the  turnspit  dog  waddled  slowly  from 
the  hearth,  the  scene  of  his  daily  toil,  where 
he  found  warmth  and  repose  during  the  night, 
to  hide  himself  in  some  corner  from  the  eyes 
of  the  persecuting  cook  ;  and  various  other 
drudges,  well  called  femmes  de  peine,  went 
through  the  different  halls  and  chambers,  clear- 
ing off  that  dust  which  rises  from  the  decay 
of  every  earthly  thing,  and  falls  every  hour — 
a  memento,  if  we  would  but  see  it,  of  the 
perishable  nature  of  all  here  below — upon  the 
polish  and  the  gilding  with  which  we  seek  to 
cover  all  the  coarse  materials  from  our  eyes. 

Soon  the  higher  functionaries  began  to  appear 
upon  the  scene  ;  cooks,  and  grooms  of  the 
chambers,  and  all  the  officers  and  attendants 
who,  in  those  days,  thronged  the  house  of  a 
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French  nobleman ;  and  then  the  masters  them- 
selves. First,  came  father  Walter,  in  his  black 
garments,  pacing  up  and  down  the  hall,  and 
gazing,  from  time  to  time,  out  of  the  high 
windows  at  the  rainy  sky.  He  was  soon  joined 
by  Monsieur  de  Chazeul,  followed,  shortly 
after,  by  the  Count  de  Liancourt.  These  three 
continued,  stretching  their  limbs  by  a  walk 
up  and  down  the  wide  pavement,  for  near 
half  an  hour,  conversing  over  all  that  had  taken 
place  the  day  before,  and  speculating  upon  the 
coming  event.  Chazeul  related  to  his  two 
companions  the  intelligence  he  had  received 
from  Blauchette  on  the  preceding  night,  and 
the  application  which  De  Montigni  had  made 
for  another  interview  with  Rose  d'Albret. 

"  That  was  not  right,"  said  Monsieur  de 
Liancourt.  "  One  interview  was  all  he  asked  ; 
that  was  granted,  and  he  ought  not  to  have 
sought  more." 

How  boldly  do  we  judge  of  what  is  right  and 
wrong  in  the  conduct  of  others  !  how  boldly  do 
we  censure  and  condemn,  very  often  when  we 
are  doing  them  the  bitterest  injustice  !     Mon- 
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sieur  de  Liancourt  totally  forgot,  when  he 
talked  of  right,  that  Louis  de  Montigni  was 
really  entitled,  not  only  to  one  interview  with 
Rose  d'Albret,  but  to  every  hour  of  her  time, 
to  her  hand,  to  her  heart,  to  her  fortune, — 
he  totally  forgot  it,  I  say,  and  thought  that 
the  schemes  which  he  had  so  long  nurtured, 
the  ideas  which  he  had  so  long  indulged,  formed 
the  only  standard  by  which  to  measure  the 
conduct  and  the  rights  of  others.  Do  not 
let  the  reader  suppose  this  unnatural.  Let 
him  look  around,  he  will  find  the  same  per- 
version of  views  in  every  country,  in  every 
house,  in  every  family  ;  let  him  look  within, 
he  will  find  it  more  or  less  in  his  own  heart, 
whenever  his  own  interests,  wishes,  prejudices, 
or  passions,  are  placed  in  opposition  to  the 
rights  of  others. 

At  length,  when  about  half  an  hour  had 
passed,  the  Count  began  to  think  it  strange 
that  his  fair  ward,  who  was  always  an  early 
riser,  had  not  yet  appeared,  and  asked  if  the 
others  had  seen  anything  of  her. 

''  No,"*'  replied  Chazeul.     "  I  suppose,  as  she 
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cannot  take  her  favourite  walk  this  rainy  day, 
she  keeps  her  own  chamber,  to  be  out  of  the 
way  of  De  Montigni." 

The  priest  looked  down  and  mused,  for  he 
entertained  some  doubts  as  to  Rose's  feelings 
being  exactly  those  which  ChazeuFs  vanity  led 
him  to  suppose,  though,  it  must  be  remarked, 
he  had  not  the  slightest  suspicion  of  the  event 
which  had  just  taken  place. 

"  Have  you  seen  Blanchette  this  morning  ?"*' 
inquired  the  Count. 

''  No,"  replied  Chazeul ;  "but  I  will  send 
my  knave,  Alphonso,  to  see  after  her.  It  will 
but  be  courteous  to  inquire  for  her  mistress's 
health." 

He  was  turning  towards  the  door,  when  his 
mother  entered,  and  asked  at  once,  "  Where 
is  Rose  ?" 

"  She  has  not  appeared  yet,"  replied  Chazeul. 
*'  I  am  just  going  to  inquire  after  her,  most 
noble  dame." 

"  See,  see  yourself,  Nicholas,"  cried  the  Mar- 
chioness, sharply.  "  One  of  my  girls  tells  me, 
that,  passing  by  her  door  just  now  he  heard  a 
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knocking,  as  if  carpenters  were  at  work.  Is 
De  Montigni  absent,  too  ?  Why,  it  is  near 
the  hour  of  mass  !" 

Chazeul  left  the  room  instantly,  by  the  door 
which  led  direct  along  the  corridor,  to  the 
apartments  of  Rose  d'Albret.  All  was  still, 
however ;  the  noise  which  his  mother  mentioned 
had  ceased ;  and  it  was  not  till  he  came  close 
to  the  antechamber  that  he  thought  he  heard 
a  sound  of  moaning,  as  if  some  one  was 
giving  way  to  the  expression  of  pain  or  grief. 
He  instantly  knocked  at  the  door,  and  called 
to  Blanchette,  who  demanded,  in  a  voice  half- 
drowned  by  tears,  "  Who  is  there  ?" 

"  It  is  I,"  replied  the  Marquis.  "  What 
is  the  matter,  Blanchette  ?  Open  the  door ; 
let  me  in.**' 

"1  cannot,"  replied  Blanchette;  "the  door 
is  locked,  and  I  can't  get  out.*" 

"  How  is  your  mistress  ?"  asked  Chazeul. 

"  I  do  not  know,"  replied  the  girl. 

"Well,  go  in  and  see,  then,"  said  the  Marquis. 

"  I  cannot,"  rejoined  Blanchette  again ; 
"  that  door  is  fastened  too." 
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A  sudden  suspicion  of  the  truth  flashed 
through  the  mind  of  Chazeul,  and  he  stood 
for  a  moment,  stupified  with  surprise  and  anger. 
Then,  hastening  back  to  the  hall,  he  exclaimed, 
"  Something  is  wrong  !  The  girl  Blanchette 
is  locked  into  her  room. — We  must  force  the 
door." 

"  To  the  window  !  to  the  window  !''  replied 
the  Marchioness ;  and,  hurrying  out  to  the  fly- 
ing bridge,  they  descended  the  stone  steps  into 
the  coulisse,  Monsieur  de  Liancourt  exclaiming, 

"  Quick  !  some  one  bring  a  ladder." 

"  There  is  no  ladder  needed,  my  wise  bro- 
ther," said  Madame  de  Chazeul,  the  moment 
after,  pointing  with  her  hand  to  the  spot 
where,  underneath  the  window  of  Rose''s  cham- 
ber, might  still  be  seen  the  instrument  used  in 
her  escape.  "  You  will  find  one  ready.  Those 
who  like  to  go  on  in  the  rain,  and  see  the  nest 
of  the  flown  bird,  may  go,  I  shall  return  to  the 
hall."  And  thus  saying,  she  ascended  the  steps, 
while  the  rest  of  the  party  hurried  on. 

By  the  ladder  easy  access  was  obtained  to 
the  room  of  Mademoiselle  d'Albret ;  and  it  is 
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not  necessary  to  detail  the  state  in  which  it 
was  found.  Rose,  as  the  reader  is  aware,  was 
no  longer  there  ;  and  all  that  remained  for  those 
that  sought  her,  was  to  liberate  Blanchette, 
and  inquire  when,  how,  and  why,  her  mistress 
had  fled. 

The  girl,  however,  could  tell  them  nothing 
of  the  truth  ;  and,  though  she  made  up  for 
the  deficiency  by  telling  plenty  of  falsehoods, 
endeavouring,  in  the  fear  and  agitation  of  the 
moment,  to  screen  herself  from  suspicions  which 
were  never  directed  towards  her,  yet  her  in- 
formation, of  having  heard  her  mistress  move 
in  her  chamber  about  three  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, without  thinking  anything  of  it,  of  having 
visited  her  the  last  thing  before  she  went  to 
bed  herself,  and  seeing  her  soundly  asleep  in 
bed,  together  with  sundry  other  fanciful  pieces 
of  intelligence,  proved  not  in  the  least  satis- 
factory to  the  hearers. 

After  much  wonder,  and  some  considera- 
tion, and  a  good  deal  of  examination  in  the 
apartments  of  Mademoiselle  d'Albret,  the 
party  were    obliged  to    make   their   egress    by 
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the  window  again,  the  outer  door  being  locked 
and  the  key  gone. 

They  found  Madame  de  Chazeul  in  the  hall, 
with  an  angry  spot  upon  her  cheek,  and  her 
brow  knit,  while  the  old  Commander,  dressed 
as  if  for  a  journey,  with  his  sword  by  his  side, 
and  the  cross  of  his  order  round  his  neck,  sat 
upon  a  bench  at  one  side  of  the  hall,  tapping 
his  leg  deliberately  with  his  staff. 

"  I  am  glad  you  are  come,  Count,""  said 
the  Marchioness  ;  "  here  is  our  brother  Michael 
evidently  knows  all  about  this  infamous  ab- 
duction ;  but  he  will  make  no  answer  to  my 
inquiries." 

"  Why,  I  told  you  I  would  not,  Jacqueline, 
till  Liancourt  came,"  replied  the  Commander. 
"  Now  he  is  come,  I  will  tell  you  all  I  know, 
and  also  perform  the  task  I  took  upon  me  yes- 
terday."" 

"  Well,  sir,  well,  be  quick,'"  replied  the  Count. 
"  I  have  borne  your  humours  too  long  ;  and  I 
will  endure  no  tricks  and  treachery,  depend 
upon  it."" 

The  old  soldier"s  cheek  grew   warm.    "  No 
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tricks  but  your  own,  sir,"  he  replied.  "  But  we 
all  know  you  are  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  others, 
and  therefore  to  be  forgiven,  like  all  weak 
men,  who  make  themselves  the  instruments  of 
knaves.  Ay,  you  may  stare,  Jacqueline  ;  but 
be  good  enough  to  remember,  I  was  never  afraid 
of  those  black  eyes,  even  when  the  cheeks  were 
round  and  soft,  and  am  not  more  timid  now, 
when  they  are  shrivelled  and  skinny.  The  sim- 
ple matter  of  fact  is  this,  Anthony,  you  have 
all  laid  your  heads  together  to  deprive  Louis 
de  Montigni,  the  son  of  our  poor  sister  Louise, 
of  the  inheritance  which  I  renounced  in  her 
favour,  and  in  favour  of  her  children.  I  did 
not  renounce  it  in  your  favour,  Madame  Jac- 
queline ;  for  you  were  always  able  to  take  care 
of  yourself,  though  Louise  was  mild  and  gen- 
tle, and  consequently  continually  kept  down, 
and  deprived  of  just  estimation." 

"  And  may  I  ask,  sir,"  said  Monsieur  de 
Liancourt,  with  a  cold,  and  haughty  air, 
*'  what  business  it  was  of  yours,  if  Monsieur  de 
Montigni  choose  to  renounce  also  ?" 

'•  I  don't  know  that,"  replied  the  old  Com- 
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mander  ;  "  he  cannot  renounce  without  my  re- 
turning to  my  rights.  However,  I  would  have 
made  no  noise  about  that,  if  he  had  done  so  wil- 
Hngly,  and  with  his  eyes  open.  But  I  did  not 
choose  to  have  him  deceived,  and  so  I  was  re- 
solved he  should  know  all.  The  priest  there, 
like  an  honest  man,  told  him,  that  he  had  some 
right  to  the  estates,  and  I  told  him  what." 

The  marchioness  turned  a  fierce  look  upon 
father  Walter,  who  met  it  with  a  calm  and 
tranquil  air,  apparently  in  no  degree  taken  by 
surprise  or  annoyed. 

*'  But  I  told  him,  moreover,  my  good  bro- 
ther," continued  the  Comniander,  "  that  if  he 
gave  up  the  estates,  he  gave  up  his  claim  and 
right  to  the  hand  of  Mademoiselle  d'Albret, — to 
our  sweet  Rose.  It  is  right  that  every  one 
should  know  how  he  stands,  and  what  he  does, 
brother  Anthony  ;  and  as  you  did  not  tell  him, 
I  did.  I  told  him  the  contract  was  in  his  favour, 
not  in  that  of  yonder  gentleman  in  ruffs  and  ear- 
rings, inasmuch  as  it  engaged  for  the  marriage 
of  the  young  lady  to  the  heir  of  Liancourt, 
which  he  is  by  my  renunciation  ;  and  if  he  had 
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given  up  his  claim,  I  would  have  married  her 
myself;  for  then  I  should  be  heir  of  Liancourt 
again.  But  as  I  am  old,  and  somewhat  battered 
in  the  wars,  and  should  limp  a  little  in  follow- 
ing a  bride  through  a  ball-room,  he  thought  fit 
to  save  me  the  trouble,  and  consequently  de- 
termined to  hold  his  own.'' 

"  My  son,  my  son,  this  is  no  jesting  matter,'"* 
said  father  Walter  in  a  grave  tone  ;  "  I  beseech 
you,  what  you  have  to  speak,  speak  seriously." 

"  If  I  speak  seriously,  sir  priest,"  replied 
the  old  soldier,  "  I  may  have  to  say  things  not 
very  palatable  to  many  here  present.  But  if 
it  must  be,  so  it  shall  be.  In  a  word,  then, 
brother,  he  found  that  he  had  been  deceived, 
kept  in  ignorance,  cajoled  to  part  with  rights 
concealed  from  him.  Had  it  been  but  the 
estates,  he  would  have  given  them  up  at  a  word, 
as  I  did  ;  but  he  would  not  give  up  her  he 
loved,  except  at  her  own  request.  In  this,  too, 
he  discovered,  he  had  been  cheated.  Instead  of 
finding  that  she  had  freely  and  willingly  pro- 
mised her  hand  to  a  man  who  possessed  her 
heart,  he  learned  that  she  too  had  been  misled 
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into  the  belief  that  she  was  contracted  to  yonder 
gentleman,  and  that  she  was  about,  unwillingly, 
to  yield  to  what  she  thought  duty — poor  thing  ! 
— without  either  loving,  or  having  promised  at 

aii;^ 

"  But  she  did  promise,"  exclaimed  Chazeul. 
*'  I  call  upon  all  here  to  witness  it." 

"  That  's  a  lie  !  "  answered  the  Commander 
sternly  ;  "  nor  the  first,  good  nephew,  by  many  ! 
She  never  promised ;  for  only  two  days  ago  I 
heard  her  ask  a  short  time  to  consider.  You 
cannot  deny  it,  priest." 

"  I  cannot,"  said  father  Walter. 

"  Well  then,"  continued  the  old  officer, 
"  he  asked  to  see  her  alone,  to  learn  her  own 
mind—" 

"  We  did  not  know  that  he  was  going  thus 
treacherously — "  cried  Chazeul. 

"  To  tell  her  the  truth,"  interrupted  the 
Commander  ;  "  or  you  would  have  taken  care 
to  prevent  it.  But  when  he  had  enlightened 
her  on  those  subjects,  and  found  that  she  very 
much  preferred  himself  to  you,  he  suggested  to 
her  that,  to  save  needless  trouble,  and  dispute, 
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it  would  be  better  for  her  to  take  her  departure 
at  once  with  the  husband  of  her  father's  choice, 
and,  placing  themselves  under  the  protection 
of  the  king,  demand  his  sanction  to  their  im- 
mediate marriage.  Ay,  the  King  !  nephew, — 
the  King,  father  Walter — Henry  the  Fourth, 
King  of  France  and  Navarre,  who  is  so,  and 
will  be  so  whether  it  pleases  you  or  not ! — But 
I  forgot,"  he  added,  "  the  boy  left  a  letter 
with  me  for  you,  brother  Anthony.  Ho  !  Estoc 
there,  get  me  that  letter,  pray."" 

While  this  delectable  conversation  had  been 
proceeding,  Madame  de  Chazeul  had  seated 
herself  in  the  chair  usually  occupied  by  the 
Count,  and,  leaning  her  head  upon  her 
hand,  had  seemed  more  busied  with  her  own 
thoughts  than  with  anything  that  was  going  on 
around  ;  but  at  the  mention  of  the  letter,  she 
raised  her  head,  with  a  bitter  sneer  upon  her 
lip,  asking,  "Pray  whose  manufacture  is  the 
epistle  ?  Is  it  an  extract  from  Csesar's  Commen- 
taries by  the  Commander  de  Liancourt,  or  a 
parody  upon  Ovid's  Art  of  Love  by  Monsieur 
de  Montigni  ^  " 
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"  Neither,  Jacqueline,"  replied  her  brother, 
*'  but  a  good  honest  letter,  from  a  youth  whom 
you  have  not  been  able^to  cheat,  with  all  your 
cunning.  The  letter, — the  letter,  Estoc,''  he 
continued,  as  his  old  comrade  put  his  head 
into  the  hall — "  Where  is  Louis's  letter  ?  You 
had  it;' 

"  Oh  ay  !  of  course  he  had  it,"  cried  Cha- 
zeul,  as  the  good  soldier  advanced  with  a  paper 
in  his  hand  ;  and  then  turning  round,  the  Mar- 
quis whispered  for  an  instant  to  the  Count,  who, 
after  taking  the  letter  from  the  hands  of 
Estoc,  made  him  a  sign  to  stay. 

"  You  know  of  all  this  affair,  sir,"  said 
Monsieur  de  Liancourt,  fixing  his  eyes  upon  him, 
"  and  gave  aid  and  encouragement." 

"  I  saw  them  at  the  last  moment,"  replied 
Estoc  at  once,  '*  and  had  they  wanted  encou- 
ragement would  have  given  it  to  them  ;  but  they 
did  not ;  and  as  to  aiding  them,  I  had  no  com- 
mands to  stop  any  one  quitting  the  castle." 

"  It  was  your  duty,  sir,  to  stop  any  fugitives 
from  authority,"  replied  the  Count ;  "  and  I 
have  a  great  mind  to  punish  you  " 
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"  To  do  that  you  have  no  power,  sir,''  an- 
swered Estoc ;  "  you  forget  I  am  not  your 
servant,  Count  of  Liancourt,  but  a  gentleman 
and  a  soldier,  though  a  poor  one.  I  have,  at 
the  desire  of  my  good  old  Commander  here, 
aided  you  voluntarily  to  keep  your  chateau  in 
these  troublous  times ;  but  I  have  taken  no 
wage  nor  pay  from  you  or  yours ;  and,  let  me 
tell  you,  he  is  a  bold  man  that  talks  of  pun- 
ishing a  French  gentleman  that  has  done 
no  wrong/' 

"  Come,  come,  Anthony,"  cried  the  Com- 
mander, "  no  folly,  if  you  please.  Estoc  is 
my  guidon  ;  you  have  nought  to  do  with  him. 
If  there  be  fault,  it  is  mine.  I  aided,  T  encou- 
raged them ;  I  told  them  to  go,  and  helped 
them  to  do  it ;  and  whoever  says  I  had  not 
a  right  to  do  so,  lies  in  his  teeth  ! — But  read 
the  letter,  brother  o'  mine ;  for  you  may  have 
something  to  say  to  it ;  and  I  am  away  this 
morning.  My  litter  and  my  men  are  ready 
in  the  court." 

''  And  the  sooner  you  go,  Michael,  the  bet- 
ter," said  Madame  de  Chazeul. 
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"  Not  at  your  bidding,  Jacqueline,*"  replied 
the  Commander,  while  his  brother  opened  the 
letter  and  read  it.  '*  Ay,  here  comes  your 
creature,  Blanchette.  On  my  life,  this  has 
been  a  pretty  honest  scheme  from  the  begin- 
ning/' 

"What  does  he  say?"  inquired  the  Mar- 
chioness, as  the  Count  read. 

"Oh,  hear  it,  hear  it  !"  answered  Monsieur 
de  Liancourt  :  "  you  will  then  see,  how  grate- 
ful he  is  for  all  the  care  and  kindness  I  have 
bestowed  upon  his  youth  ;"  and  he  proceeded 
to  read  as  follows  : 

"  Sir,  my  Uncle, 

"  Before  this  reaches  your  hands,  I  shall  be 
far  distant,  feeling  myself  compelled  to  take  a 
step,  which  nothing  but  the  desire  of  avoiding 
that  strife  and  contention  which  must  ensue, 
were  I  to  stay  and  urge  my  rights  in  your 
house,  would  induce  me  to  adopt.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  necessary,  for  my  own  justifi- 
cation, that  I  should  give  some  explanation 
of  my   conduct.      You   were   pleased   on   my 

VOL.  II.  c 
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arrival,  to  ask  for  my  signature  to  certain  pa- 
pers, which,  on  examination  of  the  documents 
themselves,  and  consultation  with  my  uncle,  the 
Commander,  and  others,  I  found  implied  a  re- 
nunciation of  my  clear  right  to  the  estates  of 
Liancourt,  and  the  acceptance  of  certain  bene- 
fices as  an  equivalent.  Had  that  been  the 
only  question,  I  would  not  have  scrupled  to 
consent ;  but  I  found  that  by  a  contract  be- 
tween you  and  the  late  Count  de  Marennes, 
made  while  I  was  considered  certain  heir  to 
those  estates,  the  hand  of  Mademoiselle  d'Al- 
bret  was  promised  to  the  person  inheriting  them. 
You  had  given  me  to  understand  that  the  lady's 
inclination  led  her  to  an  union  with  my  cousin 
De  Chazeul ;  and  had  it  been  so,  my  love  for 
her  is  too  sincere,  not  to  have  induced  me  at 
once  to  remove  every  obstacle  that  my  prior 
claim  produced.  But  certain  circumstances  led 
me  to  believe  that  in  this  there  was  an  error ; 
and  I  therefore  required  an  interview  with 
Mademoiselle  d'Albret,  that  both  she  and  I, 
might  know  our  real  situation,  which,  by  your 
pardon,  let  me  say,  had  been  concealed  from 
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both.  I  found,  during  that  interview,  that  she 
had  been  deceived  into  the  belief  that,  in  giv- 
ing her  hand  to  Monsieur  de  Chazeul,  she  was 
only  fulfilling  her  father's  contract.  When 
the  truth,  however,  was  explained  to  her,  I 
found  that,  far  from  desiring  such  an  alliance, 
it  was  most  repugnant  to  her,  and  that,  on 
the  contrary,  she  was  willing  to  give  her  hand 
to  him  for  whom  it  had  been  truly  destined. 
We  both  saw,  that  to  urge  my  rights  in  per- 
son here,  would  necessarily  produce  strife  — 
nay,  perhaps  bloodshed  ;  and  we  were  well  aware 
that  it  might  be  unsafe  for  her  to  remain  after  I 
was  gone,  as  there  are  too  many  instances,  in 
these  days,  of  contracts  forcibly  violated,  and 
compulsion  used  to  produce  alliances  neither 
prompted  by  inclination  nor  justified  by  law. 
The  course  which  had  been  pursued  towards 
us  for  the  last  five  years,  led  us  to  apprehend 
that  such  might  be  the  case  now ;  and  to  avoid 
such  a  result,  Mademoiselle  d'Albret  consented 
to  accompany  me  to  the  court  of  his  Majesty ; 
where,  under  his  sanction  and  authority,  I  trust 

soon  to  fulfil  with  her  the  engagement  between 

c  2 
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her  father  and  yourself.  As  soon  as  that  is 
accompHshed,  being  in  this  matter  moved  by 
no  sordid  considerations,  you  will  not  find  me 
indisposed,  in  gratitude  for  the  care  and  pro- 
tection which  you  bestowed  on  my  early  youth, 
to  fulfil  your  wishes,  whatever  they  may  be, 
in  regard  to  the  disposal  of  your  property, 
even  to  the  sacrifice  of  what  may  be  my  own 
contingent  rights.  May  God  keep  you  in  his 
holy  guard  ! 

^*  Your  nephew, 

"  Louis   DE  MONTIGNI." 

The  latter  part  of  the  letter  was  but  little 
attended  to  by  Madame  de  Chazeul  or  her  son, 
who  were  busily  talking  together  in  tones  so 
low,  that  but  a  word  or  two  only  was  distin- 
guishable even  by  the  quick  ears  of  the  priest, 
who  stood  near  them. 

"  Impossible  ! "  said  Chazeul,  in  reply  to 
something  which  his  mother  appeared  to  have 
suggested  :  "  we  have  not  men  enough.  He 
has  fifteen  of  his  own  old  soldiers  here ;  and  a 
number  of  the  men  of  Liancourt  Avould  take 
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his  part.     I  have  but  seven  in  the  castle. — No, 
it  is  impossible." 

TJie  Countess  muttered  something  in  return, 
and  then  added,  "  Stay,  Chazeul  :  a  better 
plan  !*'  She  then  whispered  a  word  or  two, 
which  escaped  all  ears  but  those  of  her  son,  add- 
ing, '*  You  see  to  it :  bid  him  come  back  at  full 
speed  when  he  has  seen  them  housed.  Send 
notice  to  Nemours,  too,  and  Mayenne ;  so  you 
will  have  them  in  a  net.  In  the  meantime, 
stop  this   farce   as   soon   as   possible.     I   have 

word  or  two  to  say  to  another  personage  : 
— Good  father,  I  would  fain  speak  with  you," 
she  continued  aloud,  addressing  Walter  de  la 
Tremblade,  "  either  before  or  after  mass." 

"  Which  you  please,  daughter,"  replied  W^al- 
ter  de  la  Tremblade  ;  "we  have  still  half  an 
hour." 

"  That  will  be  enough,"  answered  the  Mar- 
chioness, rising :  "  and  so,  good-day,  good  bro- 
ther Michael.  Like  all  fools,  who  meddle  with 
what  does  not  concern  them,  you  will  one  day 
rue  the  mischief  that  you  have  now  made." 

"  Never,  Jacqueline,"  replied  the  Commander. 
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"  I  am  not  so  famous  for  scheming  as  you  are ; 
hut,  he  you  sure  that,  whatever  you  may  he 
now  plotting,  I  will  find  means  to  put  it  out 
of  joint  with  plain  honesty  and  truth,  as  I  have 
done  to-day.  Farewell,  brother  Anthony,"  he 
continued ;  "let  us  not  part  bad  friends ;  for 
what  I  have  done,  has  been  as  much  to  save 
your  honour  as  anything  else.'" 

He  held  out  his  hand  as  he  spoke  ;  but  the 
Count  put  his  behind  his  back,  saying,  "  My 
honour  can  take  care  of  itself,  Michael ;  and  I 
do  not  thank  you  for  this  insolent  meddling." 

"Poor  man!"  said  the  Commander;  and, 
turning  abruptly  away,  he  strode  out  of  the 
hall,  followed  by  Estoc. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

There  are  dull  pauses  in  human  life  when 
the  mind,  however  anxious  it  may  be  to  speed 
forward  upon  its  active  career,  is  forced  by 
circumstances  to  halt  and  deal  with  minor 
things ;  as  a  traveller  on  foot,  however  eager 
he  may  be  to  hasten  forward  upon  his  way, 
is  sometimes  obliged  to  stop  and  take  a  small 
stone  out  of  his  shoe,  lest  it  should  impede 
the  whole  after  part  of  his  journey  :  and  thus, 
though  we  would  willingly  go  on  with  those 
in  whom  we  are  more  interested,  we  must 
linger  for  a  moment  or  two  with  the  priest 
and  Madame  de  Chazeul,  in  order  to  proceed 
more  rapidly  when  we  have  related  some  things 
which,  though  not  very  entertaining,  are  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  the  right  understanding  of 
this  history. 
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The  lady  led  the  way  to  her  own  chamber, 
with  a  step  she  intended  to  be  j^erfeetly  calm 
and  tranquil,  but  which,  by  its  occasional  irre- 
gularity and  sharp  jerking  movement,  betrayed 
the  agitated  and  angry  feelings  which  she  strug- 
gled to  conceal.  The  priest  followed,  with  his 
still,  even  pace,  his  large  dark  eyes  as  usual 
bent  down,  and  not  a  trace  of  any  emotion 
■upon  his  countenance.  He  seemed,  indeed, 
like  a  moving  statue,  to  the  countenance  of 
which  the  sculptor  had  successfully  endeavoured 
to  give  an  expression  of  great  thought,  of  mind, 
and  equanimity,  but  not  of  feeling  or  emotion. 

When  they  reached  the  lady's  chamber,  the 
Marchioness  de  Chazeul  took  a  seat,  and  pointed 
to  another,  with  a  somewhat  haughty  wave  of 
the  hand ;  but  father  Walter  sat  down  de- 
liberately, and  crossing  one  foot  over  the  other, 
remained  in  an  easy  attitude  waiting  for  Ma- 
dame de  Chazeul  to  begin,  as  if  totally  uncon- 
scious that  there  were  any  angry  feelings  in 
her  bosom  towards  himself.  He  made  no  in- 
quiry, even  by  a  look,  in  regard  to  the  nature 
of  the  communication  which  he  was  about  to 
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receive,  but  calmly  bent  his  head  a  little  for- 
ward as  if  to  listen,  and  waited  for  her  to 
begin. 

"  Well,  Monsieur  de  la  Tremblade,"  said  the 
lady  at  length,  "  so  you  have  thought  fit  to 
commence  this  system  of  sweet  candour  to- 
wards Alonsieur  de  Montigni,  and  to  tell  him 
that  he  has  a  right  to  the  estates." 

"  I  always  advocated  candour,  madam,"  re- 
plied the  priest ;  *'  and  if  my  advice  had  been 
followed,  and  the  exact  state  of  the  case  had 
been  told  him  in  Italy,  with  a  request  that 
he  would  remove  all  obstacles,  he  would  have 
remained  where  he  was,  and  you  would  not 
have  been  in  such  an  unpleasant  situation  at 
present." 

"  And  therefore,  I  suppose,  because  people 
judged  differently  from  yourself,"  said  the  Mar- 
chioness, "you  thought  fit  to  spoil  their  plans, 
when  yours  were  not  adopted." 

"  Not    exactly,"    answered    father    Walter, 

perfectly   unmoved ;     "  I    only   acted    as   was 

right  and  fitting  on  the  occasion.     I  betrayed 

no  secrets,  lady  ;   I  gave  no  further  information 

c  5 
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than  was  merely  necessary  to  induce  this  young 
gentleman  to  do  what  was  required  of  him. 
The  very  act  of  renunciation  itself  bore  upon 
its  face,  the  acknowledgment  that  he  had  rights ; 
and  I  did  not  in  any  degree  define  them,  but 
merely  said,  that  it  was  necessary  he  should 
sign  the  papers,  to  guard  against  any  legal 
contest  hereafter." 

"  Pshaw  ! "  cried  Madame  de  Chazeul ;  "do 
you  think  I  do  not  see  your  motives,  Walter 
de  la  Tremblade  ?  You  would  fain  have  so 
managed,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  benefices, 
if  not  the  whole,  should  fall  into  your  hands. 
You  were  not  content  with  the  Abbey  of 
Chizay — not  you  !  You  must  have  more  :  and 
now  a  fine  business  you  have  made  of  it,  for 
you  have  lost  all  to  yourself  and  to  us  too." 

The  slightest  possible  glow  passed  over  the 
cheek  of  Walter  de  la  Tremblade  ;  but  he 
replied,  without  the  least  alteration  of  tone, 
"  You  are  wrong  in  your  suspicions,  daughter ; 
and  they  are  unworthy  of  you  or  me." 

"  Quite  worthy  of  me,"  replied  the  Marchi- 
oness, ''for  I  like  to  see  to  the  bottom  of  men's 
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hearts.  Now,  I  will  answer  for  it,  you  per- 
suaded him  that  it  was  very  improper  for  lay- 
men to  hold  the  property  of  the  church  ;  you 
showed  him,  that  he  could  not  conscientiously 
keep  these  benefices,  if  he  got  them,  without 
taking  the  gown.  Ha  !  have  I  touched  you  ? 
can  you  deny  it,  sir  ?  " 

**  Entirely,"  replied  father  Walter.  "  He 
stated  such  objections  himself;  and  it  was  not 
for  me  to  argue  against  my  conscience.  I  told 
him,  however,  that  it  was  a  constant  practice 
in  France  for  men,  not  ecclesiastics,  to  hold 
such  benefices.  The  objections  were  his,  not 
mine,  though  how  you  came  to  learn  they  were 
ever  made,  I  know  not,  as  his  conduct  turned 
upon  very  different  feelings." 

"  How  I  came  to  learn  !"  exclaimed  the 
Marchioness,  with  a  scornful  smile  ;  *'  because 
I  know  you  both  right  well — by  no  other 
means,  good  father.  Oh !  I  understand  the 
whole.  Think  you  I  have  lived  for  fifty  years, 
with  my  eyes  open,  in  this  busy  world,  and 
do  not  know  how  a  calm,  quiet  priest,  by  a 
few  soft,  half- whispered  words,  can  instil  doubts 
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and  insinuate  his  own  views  into  the  mind  of 
a  weak-hearted  youth  ;  how  by  a  look,  or 
even  a  faint  denial  of  that  which  he  seeks 
most  strongly  to  impress,  he  can  produce  the 
effect  desired,  when  seeming  to  oppose  it/"* 

^'  Madam,  you  are  very  learned  in  such 
arts,"  replied  father  Walter,  with  a  slight 
sarcastic  curl  of  the  lip, 

"  I  am,"  answered  the  Marchioness,  boldly, 
"  and  I  know  that  father  Walter  can  make 
use  of  them  as  well  as  others.  But  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  overreaching  one's-self,  sir ; 
and  methinks  you  have  done  so  in  this  in- 
stance." 

"  Not  in  the  least,  daughter,"  replied  the 
Priest.     "  I  am  quite  contented,  if  you  are." 

"  But  I  am  not  !"  cried  the  Marchioness, 
vehemently,  "  and  I  will  have  no  more  of  this. 
You  think  the  game  is  lost ;  and,  therefore, 
with  the  cunning  of  your  cloth,  you  bear  it 
tranquilly.  I  know  that  it  is  not  so  hopeless 
as  you  imagine  ;  and  for  that  reason  I  take 
the   trouble   of  teUing  you,  that   if  I   recover 
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the  false  steps  taken,  I  will  not  be  frustrated 
by  you."" 

She  spoke  angrily  and  haughtily ;  and  then, 
as  if  feeling  that  she  had  given  too  much  way  to 
passion,  she  rose,  went  to  the  window,  gazed 
out  for  a  moment,  and  played  with  the  era- 
broidery  on  her  dress.  Father  Walter  in  the 
meanwhile  remained  calm  and  silent :  not  that 
thought — ay,  and  even  passion,  were  less  busy 
in  his  own  bosom  than  in  hers ;  but  he  was 
more  habituated  to  command  his  own  sensa- 
tions, and  to  keep  them,  like  those  under-cur- 
rents  of  the  sea  which  carry  ships  far  astray 
without  producing  a  ripple  on  the  surface,  from 
showing,  by  any  outward  sign,  the  course  in 
which  they  were  bent. 

At  length,  the  Marchioness  returned,  with 
a  smoother  brow  and  more  placable  look. 
"  Come,  father  Walter,"  she  said,  "  we  must 
not  quarrel ;  we  are  needful  to  each  other. 
Let  us  act  together,  and,  depend  upon  it,  the 
interests  of  both  will  be  better  served  by  so 
doing,  than  if  each  pursued  a  course  apart.'' 
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"  I  deny  that  I  have  ever  acted  otherwise, 
daughter,''  repHed  the  Priest.  "  I  am  glad  to 
hear  you  have  hopes  of  retrieving  what  has 
gone  wrong ;  and  I  will  aid  you  to  the  very 
utmost  of  my  power,  not  only  to  wrest  from 
Monsieur  de  Montigni  the  estates  of  Liancourt, 
but  also  to  unite  Mademoiselle  d'Albret  to  your 
son.  There  are  a  few  things  that  I  would 
not  undertake  to  accomplish  this  ;  but  not  from 
the  motives  you  imagine,  —  from  very,  very 
different  reasons." 

"What  may  they  be?"  inquired  the  Mar- 
chioness ;  "if  you  promote  my  views,  boldly 
and  unhesitatingly,  and  I  can  aid  yours,  I 
will,  without  scruple.  What  may  they  be,  good 
father?" 

"  Listen,  then,  daughter,"  replied  the  Priest. 
"  To  an  ecclesiastic  of  the  Holy  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  there  are  objects  far  higher,  far  nearer 
to  his  heart  than  any  interests  of  his  own. 
Indeed,  rightly  speaking,  we  should  have  no 
interest  but  one,  though  human  weakness  will 
occasionally  have  its  share.     When  we  enter 
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into  that  body  to  which  I  belong,  we  lose  our 
identity,  we  become  but  part  of  a  great  whole, 
we  merge  all  our  own  passions,  hopes,  wishes, 
desires,  all  our  personal  feelings  and  views, 
in  those  of  the  Church,  and  for  her  interests, 
as  the  highest  object  at  which  we  can  aim, 
we  are  justified  in  taking  means,  and  per- 
forming acts,  which  we  should  consider  cul- 
pable, were  they  undertaken  for  any  individual 
end." 

"  Well,  father,"  said  the  Marchioness,  as 
he  paused,  "  to  what  does  this  tend  ?" 

"  To  a  very  important  point,  daughter,"  re- 
plied the  Priest.  "  This  young  man,  this  De 
Montigni,  boldly  and  straightforwardly  acknow- 
ledges the  heretic,  Henry  de  Bourbon,  as  King 
of  France.  ""Tis  but  the  day  before  yesterday, 
that,  for  the  deliverance  of  the  heretic  named 
Chasseron,  a  man  who,  I  hear,  made  himself 
bitterly  obnoxious  during  what  is  called  the 
Lover's  War,  he  charged  and  put  to  death  several 
good  Catholics  of  the  League.  One  of  them 
was   brought   in   here   severely   wounded,   and 
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I  confessed  him  last  night  before  his  death. 
The  youth  is,  even  now,  gone  to  join  his  heretic 
monarch,  excommunicated  by  the  head  of  the 
Christian  Church,  and  deprived  by  him  of  all 
right  and  title  to  the  allegiance  of  any  but 
heretics  like  himself.  Think  you,  lady,  that 
a  priest  of  the  true  religion  would  willingly 
see  estates  and  power  in  the  hands  of  such 
a  one  ?  No,  daughter,  no  ;  and  I  believe 
that  any  scheme  would  be  justifiable  to  deprive 
him  of  the  means  of  injuring  the  Church,  of 
upholding  heretics  and  infidels,  and  of  overthrow- 
ing all  true  religion  in  this  realm.  It  is  with 
great  difficulty  I  have  kept  your  brother — whose 
wavering  weakness  in  such  things  I  need  not 
tell  you — from  acknowledging  Henry  of  Bour- 
bon ;  and,  if  his  heir  goes  over  to  that  side, 
all  my  pains  are  lost.  It  has  been  for  these 
causes  that  I  have  joined  heart  and  hand  in 
endeavouring  to  bring  abbut  the  marriage  be- 
tween Mademoiselle  d'Albret  and  Monsieur  de 
Chazeul,  one  of  the  brightest  ornajnents  of  the 
Holy  Catholic  Union ;  and  you  have  done  me 
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great  wrong  iu  supposing  that  any  private  in- 
terest, whatsoever,  would  induce  rae  to  risk, 
even  by  a  word,  the  great  object  I  have  in  view." 

*'  Perhaps  I  have,"  replied  the  Marchioness  ; 
"  but  yet,  father,  it  was  imprudent  to  let  this 
youth  know  that  he  had  any  rights." 

"  Not  at  all,"  replied  the  Priest,  somewhat 
sternly.  "  That  fact  could  not  be  concealed. 
The  very  papers  showed  it,  and  the  attempt 
to  keep  it  back  naturally  produced  suspicion 
and  inquiry.  If  others  had  played  their  part 
as  well  as  I  did,  and  had  watched  carefully  to 
prevent  all  communication  between  your  bro- 
ther Michael  and  his  nephew,  till  De  Montigni 
had  signed,  no  harm  would  have  arisen  ;  but 
my  advice  was  ill  followed ;  they  were  suf- 
fered to  meet  in  private — how,  and  when,  I 
know  not ;  but  five  minutes  was  sufficient  to 
do  all  the  mischief  And  now  it  is  necessary 
that  I  should  know  what  you  are  about  to  do 
—what  are  your  hopes  of  retrieving  this  affair 
— and  what  scheme  is  to  be  followed  for  the 
future." 
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"  What  would  you  advise  yourself,  father  ?"' 
inquired  the  lady,  willing  to  test  his  sincerity. 

"  Methinks,''  answered  the  Priest,  "  there  is 
but  one  course  to  be  taken.  Lose  not  a  mo- 
ment longer  in  vain  deliberation,  surprise,  and 
recrimination,  but  raise  all  the  men  of  Liancourt, 
and  send  them  out  to  overtake  this  runaway 
ward.  A  thousand  things  may  occur  to  stop  her. 
Despatch  messengers  to  Mayenne,  Nemours, 
Aumale,  with  information  of  the  circumstances. 
Tell  them  to  cut  her  off  from  the  King's  camp 
and  send  her  back.  Once  here,  we  will  find 
means  to  deal  with  her.  This  is  your  only 
chance  ;  but  a  clue  to  her  course  may  be  gained 
by  the  road  which  the  old  Commander  follows. 
Be  you  sure  that  he  is  going  to  join  them  ;  and 
it  is  even  not  improbable,  that  they  are  waiting 
for  him,  at  no  great  distance." 

"  Give  me  your  hand,  father  Walter,"  cried 
the  Marchioness.  '*  All  that  you  propose  is 
already  ordered ;  and,  if  we  succeed  by  your 
assistance,  not  only  Chizay,  but  another  abbey, 
richer  still,  shall  show  our  gratitude^"" 
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The  priest  waived  his  hand,  and  she  added, 
with  a  smile,  "  to  enable  you  to  promote  the 
true  interests  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion."" 

Father  Walter  was  about  to  reply;  but  at 
that  moment  one  of  the  Marchioness**s  women 
entered  the  room,  saying,  "  Madam,  here  are 
Theodore  and  one  of  the  men  you  sent  back  to 
Chazeul,  who  wish  to  speak  with  you  directly." 

Her  mistress  made  her  a  sign  to  be  silent, 
and  father  Walter,  observing  her  gesture,  took 
his  leave  and  retired. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

The  night  was  as  black  as  Aclieron.  The 
rain  poured  down  in  torrents.  The  melt- 
ing of  the  snow  rendered  the  roads  in  the 
lower  parts  one  mass  of  mud  and  water, 
while  the  higher  ground,  where  the  tempe- 
rature was  colder,  afforded  nothing  but  a 
slippery  and  uncertain  footing  for  the  horses, 
over  which  they  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
making  their  way.  There  was  no  possibility 
of  seeing  more  than  four  or  five  yards  in  ad- 
vance ;  the  wind  blew  the  falling  deluge  in  the 
eyes  of  the  whole  party ;  and  the  heart  of  Louis 
de  Montigni  sank,  when  he  thought  of  all  that 
Rose  d'Albret  was  exposed  to  for  his  sake.  He 
strove  to  cheer  her,  however,  as  she  rode  beside 
him  ;  he  guided  and  supported  her  horse  in  all 
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the  more  difficult  parts  of  the  way ;  and  often 
he  expressed  his  fears  and  apprehensions  regard- 
ing her,  almost  regretting  that  any  inducement 
had  led  him  to  bring  her  forth  in  such  a  night 
as  that. 

Rose  spoke  little  in  return,  for  her  heart  was 
too  full  of  manifold  sensations,  her  mind  too  busy 
with  thought  for  many  words ;  but  all  that 
she  did  say  was  kind,  and  even  cheerful ; 
for  she  perceived  clearly  his  deep  anxiety  for 
her,  and  strove  to  lighten  the  load  as  much  as 
possible.  She  assured  him  that  she  did  not 
mind  the  tempest,  that  she  was  accustomed  to 
endure  such  things  frequently,  that  her  jennet 
was  the  most  sure-footed  beast  on  earth,  that 
she  doubted  not  the  sky  would  soon  clear ;  and 
when  she  was  how  he  reproached  himself  for 
all  that  she  was  enduring,  she  reassured  him 
by  expressing  her  joy  and  thankfulness  at 
having  escaped  from  an  union,  which  every 
moment'^s  thought  rendered  more  odious  in  her 
eyes.  Thus  they  rode  on  for  nearly  an  hour 
and  an  half,  sometimes  slowly,  sometimes 
rapidly,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  ground  : 
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the  horsemen  who  accompanied  them,  keeping 
as  close  aroimd  them  as  possible,  for  even  such 
a  dark  and  stormy  night  was  not  without  dan- 
gers of  another  kind,  from  the  state  of  turbulent 
anarchy  into  which  the  country  was  plunged. 

At  length,  however,  the  rain  suddenly 
ceased  ;  the  air  became  hot  and  sultry ;  the 
wind  died  away ;  and  Rose,  turning  to  her 
lover,  exclaimed,  "  I  told  you,  Louis,  it  would 
be  finer  soon." 

Almost  as  she  spoke,  a  bright  blaze  flashed 
over  the  whole  sky,  illuminating  the  prospect 
on  every  side,  which  had  before  been  hidden 
under  the  dark  veil  of  night.  The  trees  of  the 
forest  on  the  right,  the  wide  undulating  coun- 
try on  the  left,  the  village  and  the  spire  in  the 
distance,  the  valley  into  which  they  were  de- 
scending in  front,  were  all  seen  for  a  single  in- 
stant, as  clearly  as  if  the  day  had  suddenly 
dawned  ;  while,  across  the  very  midst  of  the  glare 
which  blazed  over  the  whole  heaven,  was  seen 
a  thin  and  quivering  line  of  more  intense  light, 
beginning  near  the  zenith,  and  ending  apparently 
at  a  tree,  some  two  or  three  hundred  yards  in 
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advance,  several  large  limbs  of  which,  were  seen 
falling  to  the  earth,  with  a  rending  and  a  crash- 
ing sound,  just  as  the  darkness  swept  over  the 
sky  again,  and  all  was  night  once  more. 

The  horses  started  at  the  blaze;  and  Rose 
d''Albret  covered  her  eyes  with  her  hand,  while 
Louis  de  Moutigni  checked  the  speed  at 
which  they  were  proceeding,  saying,  "  We 
must  go  more  slowly,  dear  Rose.  This  is  un- 
fortunate indeed." 

*'  It  may  be  so,  Louis,"  replied  his  fair  com- 
panion, *'  but  storm,  and  tempest,  and  the  fierce 
turbulence  of  such  a  night  as  this,  are  nothing 
in  my  eyes,  compared  with  the  slow  and  length- 
ened misery  of,  a  home  without  affection,  and 
the  living  death  of,  a  marriage  without  love." 

"  Look  !  look,  sir  I  look  ! "  cried  one  of  the 
men,  pointing  forward  to  the  sky  :  but  the  eyes 
of  his  master,  and  of  all  the  party  were  already 
fixed  on  the  same  spot,  where,  in  the  midst  of 
the  heaven,  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
phenomena  of  nature  was  suddenly  presented 
to  them.  For  a  space  of  several  degrees  the 
clouds  seemed  to  have  rolled  back,  and  were 
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seen  piled  up,  in  enormous  masses  on  either 
hand,  like  the  scenes  flanking  a  wide  stage, 
while  between  them  spread  out  an  expanse  of 
pale  whitish  light,  with  a  red  wavy  streak  below, 
resembling  a  plain  which  has  caught  the  purple 
rays  .of  the  setting  sun.  On  either  hand,  from 
amongst  the  masses  of  vapour,  appeared  to  dash 
forth  bodies  of  fiery  combatants,  horse  and  foot 
mingled  together,  rushing,  charging,  overthrow- 
ing each  other,  now  mixed  in  furious  combat, 
now  separating  for  a  moment,  now  chasing 
each  other  over  the  field.  Again  and  again 
the  squadrons  met,  as  if  in  deadly  shock,  and 
balls  of  fire,  as  of  some  unearthly  cannonade, 
crossed  the  sky  in  the  midst  of  that  strange 
scene,  till  at  length,  while  the  fight  seemed 
still  going  on,  the  clouds  once  more  rolled  over 
the  whole,  and  all  returned  to  darkness.* 

"  This  is  very  strange,"  exclaimed  Louis  de 
Montigni :  "  I  have  heard  of  such  a  thing ;  but 
I  never  believed  it  before.'"* 

*  This  phenomenon  was  seen  distinctly  by  many  persons 
in  both  armies,  immediately  before  the  battle  of  Ivry,  and 
was  visible  over  an  extent  of  more  than  twenty  leagues. 
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*'  We  shall  have  a  battle  soon,  sir,''  said  one 
of  the  men.  *'  I  wish  we  could  have  seen  which 
party  won  the  day."" 

"  The  King's,  to  be  sure,"  replied  another ; 
"  did  you  not  see  how  he  drove  them  back  ?  " 

"And  which  do  you  call  the  King's  ?  "  asked 
the  young  Baron,  smiling  to  see  how  readily 
imagination  had  seized  upon  the  strange  sight 
they  had  beheld,  to  turn  it  to  the  purposes  of 
superstition. 

"  That  on  the  right,  sir,"  answered  the  man. 
"  The  King  has  the  right,  I  am  sure ;  and 
besides,  I  saw  him  in  the  front  rank  with  a 
large  plume  in  his  casque." 

"  My  eyes  were  not  so  good,"  said  De  Mon- 
tigni.     "  Did  you  ever  see  the  King,  Hugh  ?  " 

"  Not  I,  sir,"  replied  the  attendant ;  "  but  I 
am  certain  that  was  he,  and  his  horse  was  as 
red  as  blood." 

His  master  said  nothing  in  return,  but  rode 
on  slowly,  conversing  in  a  low  tone  with  Rose 
d'Albret,  while  from  time  to  time  the  lightning 
flashed  across  their  path,  but  less  vividly  than 
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before ;  and  ere  long  the  rain  began  to  fall  again, 
and  the  thunder  ceased. 

Now  came  the  most  fatiguing  part  of  the 
journey,  for  the  narrow  path  which  they  were 
following  entered  the  hilly  and  wooded  coun- 
try about  Montlandon  and  Champrond  en 
Gatine,  and  they  were  forced  to  climb  and 
descend  continually,  over  a  road  on  which  the 
snow  was  but  half  melted  and  the  mud  up  to 
the  fetlocks  of  their  horses,  while  still  the  tor- 
rents poured  down  from  the  sky,  drenching 
their  garments  through  and  through.  The 
wind  had  totally  ceased,  but  the  air  was  more 
sultry  and  close  than  ever  ;  and  both  horses 
and  riders  suffered  much  from  its  oppressive 
warmth. 

Rose  d'Albret  became  silent  from  fatigue,  for 
the  agitation  of  the  last  twenty-four  hours  now 
had  its  full  effect  upon  her  ;  and  fears  lest  her 
bodily  strength  should  give  w^ay,  added  to  what 
she  suffered.  There  is  a  calm  and  persevering 
endurance  which  goes  far ;  there  is  a  light- 
hearted  and  hopeful  energy  which  carries  one 
through    innumerable    evils;    but    the    greatest 
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burden  upon  all  exertion  is  the  fear  of  failing — if 
once  we  let  apprehension  take  possession  of  us. 
Rose  knew  that  it  is  so,  and  she  strove  hard,  for 
De  Montigni's  sake,  to  banish  all  such  alarm ; 
but  the  time  seemed  very  weary,  the  way  inter- 
minably long.  She  looked  anxiously  for  the 
first,  grey  light  of  morning.  More  than  once — 
when  at  the  bottom  of  a  hill — she  thought  she 
saw  some  streaks  of  light  over  the  brow ;  and 
as  often  she  was  disappointed,  till  at  length, 
as  they  issued  forth  from  a  thick  forest  that 
then  lay  between  Marolles  and  the  edge  of  La 
Beauce,  her  lover  exclaimed  gladly,  "  There, 
there  is  the  daylight.  Rose  ;**'  and  looking  for- 
ward, she  perceived  distinctly  the  faint  hues  of 
coming  day  stretching  over  the  eastern  sky,  and 
the  dark  walls  and  towers  of  the  castle  of  Mont- 
landon  on  its  wooded  height,  standing  out  in 
strong  relief. 

That  castle  offers  now  nothing  but  a  pic- 
turesque ruin  to  the  eye  of  the  passing  tra- 
veller ;  but,  at  the  time  I  speak  of,  it  was 
inhabited ;  and  a  beacon  fire  on  one  of  the 
turrets,  waning  in  lustre  with  the  rising  light, 
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told  that  its  owner  took  part  for  one  side  or 
the  other  in  the  civil  war. 

"  If  I  remember  right,"  said  Louis  de  Mon- 
tigni,  speaking  to  the  man  who  acted  as  their 
guide,  "  that  is  Montlandon ;  cannot  we  get 
shelter  there  ?" 

"  No,  sir,  oh  no  !"  rephed  the  soldier.  "  We 
must  change  the  colour  of  our  scarfs  if  we  do ; 
for  Monsieur  de  Montlandon  is  furious  for  the 
Union,  and  a  great  friend  of  Monsieur  de 
Chazeurs." 

"  That  is  unfortunate  indeed,""  said  De 
Montigni.  "■  Alas  !  dear  Rose,  I  fear  you  are 
well  nigh  exhausted.  Can  you  go  on,  my  be- 
loved .?" 

"Oh,  yes  !"  answered  Rose,  in  as  cheerful 
a  tone  as  she  could  assume  ;  "for  another  hour, 
Louis — or  two,  should  it  be  needed.'' 

"It  will  not  be  safe  to  stop.  Mademoiselle, 
till  we  get  to  Les  Chatelets,"  observed  the  at- 
tendant, who  was  one  of  the  old  followers  of  the 
good  Commander  de  Liancourt,  "  and  that  is 
near  three  leagues  ;  but  the  road  is  better  here 
in  Beauce ;  and  we  can  go  faster  in  the  day- 
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light.  But  we  had  better  use  speed,  sir,  and 
pass  this  village  and  Champrond  before  the 
people  are  awake,  or  we  may  find  enemies.*" 

"  With  all  my  heart,""  cried  Rose  d'Albret ; 
"  this  slow  travelling  in  the  darkness  is  more 
fatiguing  far  than  a  quick  pace  ;"  and  putting 
their  horses  into  a  brisk  canter,  they  hurried 
through  Montlandon,  before  any  of  the  cot- 
tage windows  showed  signs  of  waking  life. 
When  they  reached  Champrond,  however,  a 
good  many  of  the  villagers  were  standing  out 
under  the  shelter  of  their  doors.  The  greater 
part,  indeed,  seemed  more  terrified  at  the  sight 
of  the  body  of  horsemen,  than  desirous  of 
impeding  their  progress,  and  retreated  into  their 
houses  as  soon  as  the  white  scarfs  appeared. 
But  one  stout  blacksmith  stood  before  his  forge, 
and  shouted  as  they  passed,  "  What  news  from 
the  armies  ?" 

"  The  King  has  taken  Dreux,"  replied  one 
of  the  attendants,  in  the  same  loud  tone,  "  and 
is  marching  upon  Chartres." 

"  Curses  on  the  Maheutre  !'"*  cried  the  black- 
smith, and  retired  grumbling  into  his  dwelhng. 
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No  opposition,  however,  was  offered  to  their 
passage  ;  and  at  a  quick  pace  they  hurried  on  ; 
but  the  anxious  eye  of  De  Montigni  saw  that 
Rose's  cheek  was  very  pale,  her  fair  head  bent 
down,  and  the  hand  which  held  her  bridle  rest- 
ing on  the  pommel  of  the  saddle,  as  if  she 
could  hardly  manage  her  reins. 

"  Ah,  dearest  girl,"  he  said,  "  let  us  stop  at 
the  first  cottage.     You  are  faint, — you  are  ill." 

"  No,  no,""  she  answered ;  "  I  can  go  on, 
Louis.  I  am  somewhat  tired,  but  I  can  go 
on,"  and  in  about  five  minutes  more  their  guide 
exclaimed, 

*'  There  is  the  Eure  !  We  shall  soon  be 
safe !" 

Such  words  of  encouragement  revived  the 
poor  girl's  strength  for  a  few  minutes  longer, 
till  a  hamlet,  containing  some  half  dozen 
houses,  appeared  a  little  to  the  left,  and  De 
Montigni,  without  further  question,  turned  his 
horse's  head  thither,  sprang  to  the  ground  at 
the  door  of  the  first  cottage,  and,  throwing  his 
arm  round  his  fair  companion,  lifted  her  from 
the  saddle. 
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Rose  leaned  upon  his  bosom,  for  she  could 
not  support  herself;  and,  raising  her  in  his 
arms,  he  carried  her  into  the  hut,  where  they 
found  a  peasant  and  his  young  wife  taking  their 
early  meal.  The  good  people  of  this  place 
seemed  to  know  little,  or  care  little,  of  Roy- 
alists and  Leaguers.  They  were  of  the  best 
party,  the  party  of  human  nature ;  and  the 
young  woman  rose  eagerly  from  the  table,  with 
expressions  of  kindly  compassion,  to  assist  poor 
Rose  d'Albret,  laid  her  upon  her  own  bed, 
all  dripping  as  she  was,  and  insisted  upon  mak- 
ing her  put  on  some  of  her  own  apparel,  while 
she  dried  the  lady's  wet  garments  at  the  fire. 
Fatigue  and  exhaustion,  however,  were  the 
greatest  evils  under  which  Rose  was  suffer- 
ing ;  and  De  Montigni  eagerly  asked  for  wine, 
as  her  pale  cheeks  and  bloodless  lips  showed 
him  how  faint  she  felt. 

"  Here  is  cyder,"  said  the  peasant,  "  but 
that  is  poor  stuff  for  such  a  lady  ;  and  wine 
we  have  none." 

"'  Run,  Victor,  run  down  to  the  priest's,' 
cried  his  wife  ;  "  you  will  get  wine  there." 
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''  Or  at  Master  Leger's,"  answered  the  cot- 
tager ;  "  he  has  better  wine  than  the  priest." 

"  I  will  go  myself,"  cried  De  Montigni. 
"  Come  with  me,  good  man ;  and,  while  we  are 
gone,  your  wife  can  undress  the  lady  and  assist 
her  to  bed.  A  few  hours'  repose  will  do  her 
much  good." 

"  I  am  better  now,  Louis,"  said  Rose  d'Al- 
bret,  stretching  out  her  hand  to  him  ;  "  do  not 
leave  me  long.  I  am  afraid  of  some  one  com- 
ing while  you  are  gone." 

"  I  will  be  but  an  instant,  dearest  Rose," 
replied  her  lover,  "  and  in  the  meanwhile  our 
people  shall  remain  round  the  house.  You 
had  better  take  off  your  wet  clothes,  dear  one  ;" 
and  he  added,  with  a  faint  smile,  "  I  have  no 
title  to  be  present  at  your  toilette  yet." 

The  colour  came  faintly  into  her  cheeks 
again  ;  and,  once  more  promising  not  to  be  many 
minutes  absent,  the  young  nobleman  hurried 
away  with  the  peasant,  closing  the  door  behind 
him,  and  bidding  the  attendants  remain  on 
guard  before  the  house  till  he  returned. 

At  the  end  of  the  little   straggling   hamlet 
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stood  a  house  with  a  projecting  pole,  from 
which  was  suspended  a  withered  bush,  giving 
clear  indication  that  there  was  the  place  where 
village  festivals,  marriages,  and  merry  makings, 
usually  were  celebrated.  Here  some  tolerable 
wine  was  easily  procured,  and,  hurrying  back 
with  it,  De  Montigni  was  soon  by  the  side 
of  her  he  loved,  who,  now  stretched  on  the 
low  bed  of  the  good  peasants,  had  already 
somewhat  recovered  the  rosy  look  of  health, 
and  spoke  cheerfully  to  him  of  being  soon  able 
to  proceed. 

But  De  Montigni  did  not  feel  so  confident 
of  Rose's  powers,  and  inquired  anxiously  of 
the  peasants,  whether  any  carriage  or  litter 
could  be  procured  in  the  neighbourhood.  No- 
thing of  the  kind,  however,  was  to  be  heard  of, 
and  they  assured  him  that  to  seek  any  conveyance 
but  a  horse  or  a  mule  nearer  than  Chartres 
or  Dreux,  was  quite  out  of  the  question. 
He  then  proposed  to  construct  a  litter  in  haste, 
but  Rose  would  not  hear  of  it,  'declaring,  that 
in   an   hour's   time    she   would  be   quite  ready 

to  pursue  her  journey  on  horseback  ;  and,  in- 
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deed,  she  seemed  so  eager  to  go  on,  and  so 
fearful  of  being  overtaken,  that  she  would  fain 
have  risen  even  before  an  hour  was  over,  de- 
claring that  she  had  had  rest  enough.  De 
Montigni,  however,  persuaded  her  to  remain 
for  half  an  hour  longer  ;  and,  going  out  of  the 
door  with  their  young  host,  he  made  some  in- 
quiries regarding  the  state  of  the  country  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  the  best  road  he  could 
follow  towards  Dreux. 

The  replies  he  received  were  not  altogether 
satisfactory.  Several  large  bodies  of  men,  the 
peasant  said,  had  passed  through  the  village 
the  day  before  ;  but  whether  they  were  Royalists 
or  Leaguers  he  could  not  well  tell,  as  he  took 
no  great  heed  of  such  things,  and  the  soldiers 
had  passed  on  without  stopping,  even  to  drink. 
One  corps  had  taken  up  its  quarters  for  the 
night,  he  heard,  in  a  village  about  a  league 
and  a  half  farther  on ;  but  every  fact  he  men- 
tioned showed  the  young  nobleman  that  it 
would  be  needful  to  use  every  precaution,  dur- 
ing their  onward  journey,  in  order  to  avoid 
falling  into  the    hands  of  the   Leaguers.     For 
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this  purpose,  he  determined  to  send  forward 
one  of  the  attendants,  with  directions  to  keep 
about  half  a  mile  in  advance  of  the  rest  of 
the  party,  while  another  preceded  them  by 
about  three  hundred  yards,  so  that  early  intel- 
ligence might  be  obtained  of  any  approaching 
danger.  A  man,  too,  was  left  to  follow  at  a 
little  distance  behind,  for  the  purpose  of  guard- 
ing against  being  overtaken  suddenly  by  any 
party  of  pursuers  from  the  chateau  of  Marzay, 
though  De  Montigni  had  good  hope  that  the 
speed  with  which  they  travelled,  had  removed 
all  risk  of  such  an  event. 

Everything  being  prepared,  all  orders  given, 
the  horses  refreshed  and  fed,  and  Rose  d'Albret 
dressed  in  the  clothes  which  had  been  dried 
before  a  large  wood  fire,  she  was  once  more 
placed  upon  the  back  of  her  jennet,  and,  at 
a  slower  pace  than  before,  they  again  set 
out  upon  their  journey,  after  De  Montigni  had 
amply  paid  for  all  that  he  had  taken.  At 
a  distance  of  about  a  mile  from  the  village, 
the  man  who  had  been  thrown  forward,  re- 
turned to  say,  that  the  ropes  of  the  ferryboat 
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over  the  Eure  had  been  cut  by  the  soldiers, 
as  they  passed  on  the  preceding  day,  and  that 
they  must  go  further  up  the  stream  to  seek  a 
ford. 

The  weather,  however,  had  become  some- 
what finer.  The  rain  had  ceased,  except  a 
few  drops  from  a  flying  cloud,  now  and  then. 
Rose  looked  and  spoke  cheerfully,  and  seemed 
really  to  have  recovered  from  the  fatigue  she 
had  undergone  ;  the  fear  of  being  overtaken 
had  grown  fainter  with  every  league  they  had 
advanced ;  and  though  the  Eure  was  some- 
what flooded  by  the  rains  that  had  fallen, 
they  soon  found  a  ford.  The  marks  of  horses' 
feet  showed  that  some  persons  had  passed  not 
long  before,  and,  causing  the  whole  of  his 
little  troop  to  keep  on  the  left,  in  order  to  break 
the  force  of  the  water,  De  Montigni  led  over 
the  lady's  jennet,  without  much  diflSculty,  and 
gained  the  opposite  bank. 

This  obsatcle  overcome,  they  proceeded  for 
half  an  hour  more  without  encountering  any 
fresh  impediment ;  and,  giving  way  to  hope  and 
love,  they  talked  of  future  happiness  and  bright 
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days  to  come,  and  gave  way  to  all  the  dreams 
that  visit  the  young  heart  in  the  season  of  fancy 
and  expectation,  and  clothe  the  coming  years 
with  all  the  glittering  garments  of  imaginary 
joy.  They  were  both  too  young,  they  were 
both  too  inexperienced  not  to  feel  the  heart 
rise  the  moment  that  danger  and  apprehension 
ceased ;  and,  to  say  truth,  though  Hope  may  be 
— as  she  is  often  too  justly  called — an  untiring 
deceiver,  yet,  even  in  the  midst  of  her  false 
promises,  she  confers  real  and  inestimable  bene- 
fits, giving  us  strength  to  endure  and  courage  to 
go  on,  which  none  of  the  truer  and  more  sub- 
stantial things  of  life  can  afford. 

Thus  the  happy  dreams  in  which  Rose  d'Al- 
bret  and  her  lover  indulged,  during  that  brief 
half  hour,  comforted  and  refreshed  her  more 
than  the  repose  she  obtained  at  the  cottage  ; 
but  the  pleasant  moments  were  soon  inter- 
rupted. At  the  end  of  the  time  we  have 
named,  the  man  who  was  farthest  in  advance 
rode  back  at  speed  to  the  one  behind  him,  and, 
taking  his  place,  sent  him  back  to  tell  De  Mon- 
tigni  that  a  body  of  some  two  hundred  horse  were 
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moving  over  the  country  before  them,  in  the 
direction  of  Tremblay.  The  first  soldier  had 
halted ;  and,  riding  up  with  the  man  who 
served  them  as  guide,  De  Montigni  asked  him, 
with  some  anxiety,  if  he  had  been  seen.  The 
reply  was  in  the  negative  ;  and  a  consultation 
was  held  as  to  what  course  should  now  be 
pursued,  in  order  to  avoid  encountering  the 
party  which  he  had  observed.  It  was  at  length 
determined  to  take  the  cross  roads  to  the  east, 
and,  once  more  passing  the  Eure,  to  endeavour 
to  reach  the  King'*s  camp  at  Dreux,  from  the 
side  of  Paris. 

"  We  shall  have  better  roads  there,  sir," 
said  their  guide,  "  and  shall  run  less  risk  ;  for 
the  country  about  Hauteville,  Poigny,  Epernon, 
and  Maintenon  generally  holds  for  the  King." 

"It  will  lengthen  the  way,"  replied  De 
Montigni ;  "  and  I  fear  for  Mademoiselle  d'Al- 
bret." 

"  Oh,  do  not  think  of  me,  Louis,"  exclaimed 
Rose  ;  "  if  it  is  a  safer  road,  it  will  seem  to  me 
a  shorter  one." 

"  Besides,  Monsieur  le  Baron,"  rejoined  the 
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guide,  "  we  can  rest  as  long  as  we  like  at 
Nogent  Leroy,  for  it  has  always  been  loyal ; 
and,  though  little  more  than  a  village,  it  de- 
fended itself  against  the  Chevalier  d'Aumale 
and  three  hundred  of  the  League.  We  can 
reach  it  in  less  than  two  hours." 

"  Then  let  us  thither  with  all  speed,"  an- 
swered De  Montigni ;  "for  there  we  shall  find 
safety  and  repose  combined,  dear  Rose." 

This  plan  was  accordingly  followed  ;  and,  in 
less  than  the  time  mentioned,  Nogent  Leroy 
was  reached,  without  any  further  peril  or  im- 
pediment. Though,  as  the  guide  had  described 
it,  the  place  was  in  fact  but  a  village,  yet  gates, 
and  freshly  erected  barricades  gave  it  at  that 
time  the  air  of  a  town  ;  and  the  marks  of  mus- 
ket-balls, in  the  wood-work  of  the  paHsade, 
showed  that  it  had  been  fiercely  attacked  and 
had  made  a  gallant  resistance.  The  little  part  % 
was  stopped  for  a  moment  at  the  barriers, 
but  the  white  scarfs  worn  by  De  Montigni's 
men,  and  the  answer  of  "  Vive  le  Roi  ! "  to 
the  "Qui  vive?"  of  the  guard,  soon  obtained 
them    admission ;    and,    riding    on    down    the 
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street,  they  reached  a  small  but  clean  and  neat 
looking  inn,  over  the  door  of  which  was  written 
the  usual  inscription,  "  Lodging  for  man  and 
horse." 

The  host  came  out  to  meet  them,  showed 
them  into  a  room  strewed  with  rushes,  called 
forth  his  wife  in  eager  and  imperative  tones  to 
wait  upon  the  lady,  and  began  in  the  same 
breath  to  ask  tidings  of  his  guests,  and  to  com- 
municate all  the  information  which  he  himself 
possessed.  The  intelligence  he  afforded  indeed 
was  much  more  important  than  any  that  De 
Montigni  could  supply  in  return  ;  for  the  very 
first  news  he  gave  imported,  that  a  battle  might 
be  expected  every  hour,  that  the  two  armies 
must  be  within  a  few  leagues  of  each  other, 
and  that  parties  of  Leaguers  and  Royalists 
were  hurrying  up  from  every  quarter  to  swell 
the  ranks  of  Mayenne  and  the  King. 

These  tidings  somewhat  startled  Montigni 
and  his  fair  companion  ;  but  the  host,  who  was 
an  eager  Royalist,  spoke  so  confidently  of  the 
certain  defeat  of  the  League  and  the  triumph 
of  the   King,   that  the    apprehension    of  fresh 
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dangers  and  difficulties,  which  the  intelHgence 
had  at  first  produced,  soon  died  away  ;  and  De 
Montigni,  turning  to  her  he  loved  as  soon  as 
they  were  alone,  pressed  her  hand  in  his,  saying, 
"  God  send  the  King  good  success,  dear  Rose  : 
but  even  if  it  should  be  otherwise,  which  I  will 
not  believe,  we  can  but  pursue  our  flight  some- 
what further,  and  the  very  hurry  and  confusion 
of  such  events  will  serve  to  conceal  us  from 
the  eyes  of  those  we  have  most  cause  to  fear/"* 

Rose  indeed  could  scarcely  view  the  matter 
so  cheerfully ;  but  she  would  not  show  her 
apprehensions,  and  only  asked  what  course  her 
lover  would  pursue,  if  it  should  be  found  that 
a  battle  had  been  fought  and  lost  by  the  King, 
before  they  reached  his  camp. 

'*  That  cannot  well  be,  dear  Rose,"  repHed 
De  Montigni ;  •'  for  I  trust  we  shall  reach  his 
camp  to-night.  They  say  he  has  raised  the 
siege  of  Dreux,  and  is  now  at  Annet.  You 
can  take  three  or  four  hours'  rest  here,  and 
yet  reach  that  place  before  dark.  We  must 
do  so,  if  possible ;  for  in  case  of  success  we 
shall  then  be  free  from    danger :  and  in  case 
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of  reverse  we  shall  have  the  means  of  judging 
in  what  direction  to  turn  our  steps.  If  further 
flight  should  be  necessary,  which  heaven  forbid  ! 
I  know  that  my  own  dear  Rose  will  not  hesitate 
to  give  me  her  hand  at  once,  to  remove  all 
chance  of  separation  ;  and  I  would  fain  obtain 
the  King's  written  sanction  to  our  union,  to 
obviate  all  difficulties,  before  a  battle  takes 
place — the  event  of  which  is  always  doubtful." 

He  held  Rose's  hand  in  his  as  he  spoke  ; 
and,  though  she  bent  down  her  eyes  under  his 
eager  gaze,  she  gave  no  sign  of  hesitation  or 
reluctance.  Yet  he  could  not  be  satisfied  with- 
out full  consent ;  and  he  asked,  ''  Shall  it  not 
be  so,  dear  Rose  ?  Will  you  not  be  mine  at 
once  ? " 

"  I  am  yours,  De  Montigni,"  replied  Rose 
d'Albret  in  a  low  tone.  "  You  will  never  ask 
ought  that  is  wrong,  I  am  sure ;  so  that  I  may 
well  promise  to  grant  whatever  you  do  ask. 
But  I  hope  we  shall  find  the  King,  and  that 
he  will  win  the  day,  and  then  I  may  be  yours 
openly  and  happily,  and  not  in  flight,  and 
dread,  and  concealment." 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

It  was  once  more  night — dark,  solemn,  and 
sad  :  the  comitry  was  a  wide  undulating  plain 
raised  high  ahove  the  course  of  the  river,  which 
might  be  heard,  swelled  by  the  melting  of  the 
snows  and  the  heavy  rains  that  had  lately 
fallen,  rushing  on  with  a  hoarse  murmur  through 
its  hollow  banks.  No  hedge-rows,  as  in  Eng- 
land, diversified  the  scene  by  daylight,  or  gave, 
even  in  the  obscurity  of  night,  that  appearance 
of  care  and  culture  which  always  brings  with 
it  the  idea  of  comfort.  On  the  contrary,  all 
was  bleak,  wide,  and  desolate.  The  sight  lost 
itself  in  the  dark  expanse,  except  where  part 
of  a  distant  village  might  be  faintly  seen  by  a 
sort  of  lurid  glare  that  hung  over  it,  rising  in 
black  masses  against  the  sky  upon  the  right. 
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with  its  tall  yet  heavy  spire  towering  above 
the  rest,  and  where,  towards  the  left,  an  inde- 
finite something,  confused  and  vague,  rested 
upon  the  horizon,  as  if  the  rounded  tops  of  trees 
bounded  the  plain  in  that  direction.  Such  was 
the  scene  through  which  Louis  de  Montigni 
travelled  slowly  with  Rose  d'Albret  on  the 
night  of  the  15th.  She  was  weary,  exhausted, 
anxious  ;  and  he,  with  his  heart  sinking  on  her 
account,  looked  forward  into  the  deep  and  som- 
bre scene  before  him,  seeking  some  object  to 
give  hope  of  repose  and  shelter,  but  finding 
little  to  encoiurage  or  console. 

Suddenly  a  light  flitted  along  by  the  side 
of  the  village,  feeble  and  small  as  a  glow- 
worm's lamp  :  but  still  it  raised  expectation  ; 
and  De  Montigni  said  in  a  low  voice,  "  Surely, 
that  must  be  St.  Andre." 

"  Perhaps  the  King  may  not  be  there  either, 
Louis,""  replied  Rose  in  a  faint  tone :  "all  these 
reports  may  be  as  false  as  that  he  was  at  Annet. 
But,  whatever  be  the  case,  De  Montigni,  I  fear 
I  must  stop  at  the  first  houses;  for,  to  say 
truth,  I  can  go  no  farther." 
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"  I  wish  we  had  not  quitted  Annet,  my  be- 
loved,'"' exclaimed  the  yonng  nobleman ;  "  but 
see,  there  are  more  lights.  'Tis  this  orchard 
that  hid  them.  Yes,  yes  !  dear  Rose,  we  are 
at  length  coming  near  the  camp." 

''Thank  God!"  replied  Rose  d'Albret :  but 
she  said  no  more  ;  for  with  the  sense  of  relief 
which  she  experienced  at  the  thought  of  finding 
repose  even  for  a  night,  were  mingled  manifold 
doubts  and  apprehensions  regarding  the  future, 
as  well  as  all  the  complicated  emotions  which 
might  well  thrill  through  a  woman's  heart,  at 
the  idea  of  presenting  herself  before  the  many 
eyes  of  a  strange  court,  under  such  circum- 
stances, and  at  such  a  moment. 

As  they  advanced,  and  turned  the  low  wall 
of  a  small  farm,  a  new  scene  broke  upon  their 
sight.  The  village,  which  was  extensive, 
stretched  away  to  the  right ;  and,  amongst  the 
gardens  and  orchards,  a  thousand  lights  were 
to  be  seen,  either  passing  along  from  one  place 
to  another  as  officers  and  messengers  sped  from 
regiment  to  regiment,  or  fixed  though  flickering 
in  one  place,   where  the  soldiery  had  lighted 
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fires  to  keep  themselves  warm  during  the 
night  and  to  dry  their  clothing,  wetted  by 
the  frequent  showers  which  had  diversified  the 
day. 

Sounds  innumerable  too  met  the  ear  as  they 
came  nearer, — first  a  faint  noise,  then  a  min- 
gled roar  like  the  rushing  of  a  torrent ;  and 
then  various  noises  began  to  detach  themselves 
from  the  rest, — loud  laughter — the  merry  song 
—  the  solemn  hymn  —  the  hoarse  shout — the 
word  of  command — the  call  of  one  companion 
to  another — the  hammering  of  the  blacksmith's 
anvil — the  groaning  of  the  forge  —  the  clash 
of  steel,  as  the  armourers  and  farriers  plied 
the  busy  stroke,  repairing  arms  and  shoeing 
horses,  and  once  or  twice  the  shrill  blast  of 
the  trumpet. 

No  challenge  was  given  as  they  rode  on, 
for  the  position  of  the  enemy  was  now  exactly 
ascertained,  and  surprise  was  not  expected ; 
but  one  or  two  of  the  officers  advanced  to  the 
side  of  the  road  from  the  neighbouring  gardens, 
and  gazed  for  an  instant  upon  the  passing  troop, 
to  see  if  they  recognised  any  friends  amongst 
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the  new  comers,  as  the  light  of  the  watchfire 
flashed  upon  their  faces. 

Notwithstanding  fatigue,  anxiety,  and  fear, 
Rose  d'Albret  could  not  but  feel  the  excitement 
of  the  scene.  Sometimes  guarded  by  palisades, 
sometimes  sheltered  by  the  low  walls,  some- 
times in  the  open  field,  they  passed  innume- 
rable groups  of  soldiers  seated  round  their  fires, 
and  just  concluding  their  evening  meal.  Marks 
of  toil  and  strife  were  on  the  faces  of  all,  whe- 
ther of  the  gay  Catholic  or  the  stern  and  rigid 
Huguenot ;  and  no  glittering  coats  of  arms, 
no  jewels  and  embroidery  were  there,  nothing 
but  cold  grey  steel,  and  buff  coats,  and  caps 
rusty  with  long  exposure  to  the  rain,  and 
scarred  and  weather-beaten  countenances,  on 
which,  however,  sat  an  expression  of  confidence 
and  fearless  preparation,  which  is  often  an 
omen  of  success. 

Round  some  of  the  fires  the  veterans  were 
telling  tales  of  former  wars,  and  victories  long 
since  achieved.  At  others,  one  selected  for  his 
voice  or  skill,  was  singing  ;  and,  whether  Pa- 
pist or  Protestant,   whether  his  song  was  the 
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gay  ballad  of  the  day,  or  one  of  the  canticles 
of  the  Reformers,  it  still  spoke  the  fearless 
expectation  of  triumph. 

At  a  slow  pace,  for  the  weary  horses  could 
hardly  drag  their  limbs  along,  De  Montigni 
and  the  lady  advanced  till  they  reached  the 
entrance  of  the  village ;  but  here  a  guarded 
barricade  opposed  their  further  progress  ;  and, 
as  they  could  not  give  the  word,  the  soldiers 
refused  them  admission. 

"  I  am  seeking  the  King,"  said  the  yoaig 
nobleman ;  "  send  hither  the  officer  of  the 
watch  as  fast  as  you  can  ;  for  we  are  very  weary 
and  must  have  repose.**' 

Even  as  he  spoke,  a  plain  old  man,  whose 
dress  betokened  some  rank  in  the  army,  ap- 
proached the  barrier,  and  replied  to  the  last 
words  he  had  uttered  by  saying,  "  Good  faith, 
young  gentleman  !  you  will  find  no  lodging  in 
St.  Andre.  Two  thirds  of  us  are  obliged  to 
sleep  in  the  streets.  There  is  not  a  dog-kennel 
untenanted."" 

"It  is  not  for  myself,  sir,  that  I  care,''  an- 
swered De  Montigni,  "  but  for  this  lady,  who 
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in  truth  can  go  no  further.  At  all  events,  I 
must  see  the  King,  if  you  will  kindly  cause 
him  to  be  informed  that  the  Baron  de  Mon- 
tigni  is  here." 

The  old  officer  gazed  in  the  face  of  Rose 
d'Albret  with  a  look  of  inquiry,  not  rude  but 
compassionate  ;  and  after  a  momenf's  pause  he 
answered,  ''  I  think,  Monsieur  de  Montigni,  the 
King  expected  you.  There  was  a  messenger 
arrived  an  hour  ago  from  the  Commander  De 
Liancourt,  and  your  name  was  mentioneii,  I 
know :  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  his  Majesty  is 
not  now  in  the  village,  and  may  not  return 
for  some  hours.  You  will  find  him  about  a 
league  hence,  placing  the  artillery. — But  stay  ! 
I  will  make  inquiries :  there  may  be  some 
orders  left  for  you.  Here,  Jacques,  run  up  to 
the  King's  quarters,  and  tell  them  that  Mon- 
sieur de  Montigni  is  here.  Ask  what  his  Ma- 
jesty said  about  him. — Ah,  my  poor  young 
lady,  you  look  tired  enough,"  he  continued, 
as  the  soldier  sped  away ;  "  and  yet  I  cannot 
ask  you  to  alight  and  repose  yourself,  for  every 
cottage  is  filled  to  the  door  with  soldiery—- a 
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rude  scene  for  such  as  you.  I  can  give  you 
some  refreshment,  however,"  he  added  sud- 
denly, as  if  the  thought  had  only  jus£  struck 
him.  "  Here,  D'Avesne,  D'Avesne  !  run  in  and 
get  out  some  wine.  In  the  pannier  behind  the 
door,  you  will  find  a  bottle  of  good  old  bur- 
gundy and  a  horn  cup :  bring  them  hither, 
quick.  There,  stand  back,  good  fellows  !  Did 
you  never  see  a  tired  party  come  in  ?  They  do 
not  want  your  company." 

The  last  words  were  addressed  to  three  or 
four  idlers  who  had  sauntered  up,  and,  leaning 
their  folded  arms  upon  the  barricade,  were 
staring  rudely  at  Rose  d'Albret  and  her  com- 
panions. They  now,  however,  walked  away 
with  a  laugh,  which  made  the  warm  colour 
come  back  into  poor  Rose's  cheek,  as  she  felt 
herself  the  object  of  scorn  rather  than  pity. 
The  moment  after,  the  man  who  had  been 
sent  for  the  wine  returned,  and  after  much 
persuasion  from  De  Montigni  she  took  some, 
though  it  tasted  hot  and  burning  to  her  parched 
lips  rather  than  refreshing.  It  seemed  to  re- 
vive her  a  little,  however,  when  she  had  swal- 
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lowed  it ;  and  she  saw  that  there  would  be 
need  of  all  her  remaining  strength  :  for  the  pic- 
ture which  imagination  had  painted  of  a  royal 
camp,  and  of  immediate  admission  to  the  King's 
pavilion,  and  of  a  brilliant  circle  of  nobles  form- 
ing his  court,  had  by  this  time  all  faded  away  ; 
and  she  found  sterner  realities  and  more  home- 
ly, but  not  less  painful  annoyances  in  place. 

It  was  nearly  ten  minutes  before  the  man 
sent  to  the  King's  quarters  returned  ;  and  they 
seemed  hours  to  Rose  d'Albret ;  but  when  he 
did  come,  he  turned  to  his  officer,  saying, 
"  They  are  to  go  to  the  farm  at  Mainville ; 
and  the  King  will  see  Monsieur  de  Montigni 
to-morrow  morning.  He  is  to  wait  there  with- 
out stirring  till  he  hears  more.'"* 

"  But  where  is  Mainville  ?*"  asked  De  Mon- 
tigni, almost  in  despair  at  the  idea  of  poor 
Rose  having  to  travel  further  that  night :  "  if 
it  be  distant,  we  shall  never  reach  it.  The 
lady  now,  as  you  see,  can  hardly  sit  her  horse."" 

"'Tis  half  a  league,  down  by  the  river," 
answered  the  old  officer:  ''but  stay — we  can 
help  the  lady.     Have   out  the  hand  litter  on 
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which  they  brought  Jules  de  Sourdis  from 
Dreux.  Get  out  a  party  of  bearers,  Jacques. 
We  will  soon  manage  that  for  you,  young  gen- 
tleman ;  and  a  crown-piece  will  make  the  men 
go  willingly.  They  will  serve  for  guides,  too  ; 
for  in  this  dark  night  you  would  never  find  it. 
But,  in  the  meantime,  she  had  better  dismount, 
and  rest  upon  this  bench.  You  seem  sadly 
weary,  lady :  have  you  come  far  ?" 

"  Many  leagues,"  replied  Rose,  as  De  Mon- 
tigni  sprang  to  the  ground  by  her  side  to  lift 
her  from  her  horse.  "  I  thank  you  much  for 
your  kindness,  sir,"  she  continued,  still  address- 
ing the  old  officer.  "  I  do  not  think  I  could 
ride  another  hour  to  save  life  itself." 

Seated  upon  a  bench  by  the  side  of  the  barri- 
cade, which  had  been  opened  to  give  her  ad- 
mission, with  the  light  of  a  large  watchfire, 
and  two  resin  torches  casting  a  flickering  glare 
over  the  figures  of  the  soldiery  as  they  came 
and  went,  wearied,  exhausted,  faint,  and  sick 
at  heart.  Rose  d'Albret  remained  for  several 
minutes  with  her  fair  head  bent  down,  and 
her  hand  dropping  as  if  powerless  by  her  side. 
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At  length,  however,  a  light  seemed  to  come  in 
her  dark  eyes,  a  warm  and  well-pleased  smile 
crossed  her  lip,  and  she  raised  her  fair  face  to- 
wards De  Montigni,  who  stood  beside  her,  with 
a  look  of  renewed  hope  and  satisfaction  which 
he  did  not  comprehend. 

The  reader  too  may  ask  what  it  was  that 
seemed  so  suddenly  to  revive  her  ?  what  it  was 
that  called  up  that  expression  of  pleasure  and 
relief?  It  was  not  that  she  saw  any  friendly 
form.  It  was  not  that  she  heard  any  well-known 
voTce^  The  cause  was  in  no  external  things, 
but  in  her  own  mind.  As  she  sat  there,  she 
had  felt  deeply  and  bitterly  all  that  was  painful 
in  her  situation,  with  lassitude  of  limb  and 
sickening  heart,  fears,  anxieties,  and  gloomy 
anticipations,  which  every  sight,  and  sound, 
and  circumstance,  tended  but  to  increase.  Her 
thoughts  and  her  sensations  had  been  full  of 
all  that  is  sad  and  depressing,  when  suddenly, 
she  had  asked  herself,  if  she  could  recall  the 
last  eight-and-forty  hours,  return  to  the  man- 
sion of  her  guardian,  lay  her  head  on  the  pillow 
of  luxury  and  ease,  remove  afar  peril,  and  diffi- 
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culty,  and  terror,  and  weariness,  become  the 
promised  wife  of  Nicholas  de  Chazeul,  and 
give  up  Louis  de  Montigni  for  ever,  would  she 
do  it  ?  Her  heart  answered  the  question  in 
a  moment — no  !  Whatever  she  might  suffer, 
was  light  in  comparison.  All  that  she  had 
undergone,  all  that  she  endured,  lost  half  its 
weight  when  she  remembered  that  she  was  free 
— that  she  was  with  him  she  loved ;  and  looking 
up,  as  I  have  said,  in  his  face  with  a  heart  light- 
ened and  grateful,  she  felt  that  to  share  poverty, 
sorrow,  flight,  exile,  care,  with  him,  would  still 
have  joy  enough  to  compensate  for  all. 

De  Montigni  could  not,  of  course,  see  what 
was  passing  on  in  her  mind ;  but  still  there 
was  a  look  of  affection  in  her  eyes  which  was 
not  to  be  mistaken,  which  told  him  that  she 
was  thinking  of  him,  and  that  she  did  not  re- 
gret what  she  suffered  on  his  account ;  and, 
bending  down  his  head,  he  spoke  those  words 
of  tenderness  and  love  which  well  repaid  her 
for  her  endurance  and  her  sacrifices. 

Shortly  after  the  litter  was  brought  forward, 
with  four  stout  men  to  bear  it.     It  was  appa- 
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rently  a  rude  and  hastily  contrived  machine, 
in  which  some  wounded  man  had  been  brought 
from  the  siege  of  Dreux,  with  a  Httle  sort  of 
tilt  over  it  to  shelter  him  from  the  wet ;  but 
the  lower  part,  or  couch,  was  thickly  covered 
with  dry  hay,  over  which  the  old  officer  cast 
his  cloak ;  and  De  Montigni,  placing  Rose  in 
it,  thanked  their  new  friend  warmly  for  his 
assistance ;  and,  walking  by  the  lady's  side, 
issued  forth  from  the  village  of  St.  Andre,  and 
was  soon  once  more  wandering  on  in  the  dark- 
ness of  the  night. 

The  lights  were  speedily  left  behind,  the 
glare  of  the  watchfires  faded,  or  were  hidden 
one  after  the  other  by  the  windings  of  the 
road  ;  nothing  but  a  faint  reddish  streak  in  the 
sky  showed  the  position  of  the  village  and  the 
camp.  The  busy  sounds  of  the  army  too  died 
away  into  an  indistinct  hum,  like  that  of  a 
swarm  of  bees,  and  then  was  lost  to  the  ear 
altogether ;  while  the  voice  of  the  swollen  Eure, 
murmuring  as  it  rushed  along,  was  the  only 
noise  that  broke  upon  the  ear  of  night. 

The   way  grew   narrower  and   narrower  as 
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they  went  along,  so  that  it  was  sometimes  with 
difficulty  that  De  Montigni  kept  by  the  litter. 
But  yet  he  would  not  leave  the  side  of  Rose 
d'Albret,  cheering  her  from  time  to  time  by 
words  of  affection  and  of  hope,  till  at  length 
he  saw  the  glistening  of  the  water  before  him, 
as  they  descended  the  steep  hill,  on  the  table 
land  of  which,  the  fields  of  Dreux  and  Ivry 
are  situated;  and  in  a  moment  after,  a  single 
light,  apparently  streaming  from  the  window 
of  some  house,  showed  him  that  they  were  ap- 
proaching a  human  habitation. 

"That  is  Mainville,  sir,"  ^aid  one  of  the 
bearers.  "  Ah,  you  are  well  off !  for  there  are 
comfortable  quarters  there  by  the  side  of  the 
ford  :  but  the  King  would  suffer  none  of  our 
people  to  lodge  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  league 
from  the  field,  for  fear  the  enemy  should  get 
possession  of  his  ground  early  in  the  morning. 
You  late  comers  sometimes  get  the  best  ac- 
commodation." 

"  Is  the  enemy  so  near,  then  ?''\  asked  De 
Montigni. 

"  Near ! "  cried  the  man,  "  why,  we  were 
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two  hours  in  presence  this  afternoon  ;  and  every- 
one thought  they  would  have  hegun  the  battle ; 
but  none  were  engaged  but  the  light  horse,  who 
had  a  short  fight  for  the  bottom  of  the  valley." 

De  Montigni  mused  for  the  rest  of  the  way ; 
for  he  loved  not  to  be  so  near  a  field  of  battle 
without  taking  part  in  it ;  and  yet  he  had  no 
arms  but  the  sword  he  wore,  nor  horses  in  a 
fit  state  to  bear  him  through  a  long  day's  fight. 

A  few  minutes,  however,  brought  them  to 
the  door  of  the  farm-house,  where  they  had 
to  knock  for  some  time  before  any  one  appeared 
to  answer  them.  The  first  sight  of  life  within, 
was  the  head  of  a  man,  protruded  from  a 
window  above,  with  the  faces  of  two  women 
looking  over  his  shoulder. 

"Who's  there?"  he  cried;  ''is  that  the 
King?" 

"  No,  no,  Gros  Jean  ! "  replied  one  of  the 
men,  who  had  come  with  them  from  St.  An- 
dre. "  The  King  has  something  else  to  do 
than  visit  you  at  this  hour,  even  to  see  your 
pretty  wife,"   and   he  added  a  loud  laugh,  in 

which     the     farmer    good-humouredly   joined. 

E  5 
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"  Come  down,  come  down,  Gros  Jean  I"  he 
continued  ;  "  these  are  the  people  his  Majesty 
told  you  he  would  quarter  upon  you — two  regi- 
ments of  horse  and  three  companies  of  in- 
fantry." 

"  Go  along,  buffoon,"  said  the  farmer  ;  "  the 
King  never  said  he  would  quarter  anybody  on 
me,  but  two  or  three  ladies  and  gentlemen." 

"  Well,  these  are  they,"  repUed  the  soldier  ; 
"  so  come  down  and  open  the  door,  or,  on  my 
life,  we  will  break  it  down.  We  have  got  to 
fight  to-morrow,  and  cannot  stand  here  talking 
all  night.  It's  the  Baron  de  Montigni,  I  tell 
you,  and  his  lady." 

"  Well,  wait  a  minute,"  said  the  farmer, 
withdrawing  his  head ;  and  in  a  few  moments 
they  heard  bolts  and  bars  removed,  and  the 
door  was  opened.  There  was  still  a  little  doubt 
and  apprehension  in  the  good  round  counte- 
nance of  the  jolly  farmer ;  but  the  sight  of 
the  litter,  with  De  Montigni  standing  beside 
it,  clothed  in  the  common  riding  costume  of 
the  day,  speedily  took  away  his  fears ;  and, 
calling  forward  his  wife  and  sister  to  welcome 
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the  lady,  he  showed  every  sort  of  alacrity  that 
could  be  desired  in  providing  for  the  comfort 
of  his  guests. 

"  Here  is  a  room  to  sit  in,"  he  said,  as  De 
Montigni  assisted  Rose  from  the  litter,  and 
drew  her  arm  through  his  own,  to  give  her 
support.  ''  Dear  heart,  lady,  you  seem  tired 
enough,  and  as  if  you  had  been  wet  through 
too.  Take  the  light,  wife,  and  show  the  gentle- 
folks the  way."  Thus  saying,  he  led  them  on 
into  a  good  wide  room,  where  he  and  his  farm- 
ing men  were  wont  to  take  their  meals ;  and 
then,  opening  a  door  which  gave  admission  to 
another  chamber,  he  said,  "  And  here 's  your 
bed-room,  with  as  comfortable  a  bed  as  any 
in  all  Normandy." 

"I  shall  keep  watch  in  the  hall,  my  good 
friend,"  replied  De  Montigni ;  "  but  Mademoi- 
selle d'Albret  will  go  to  repose,  I  dare  say, 
directly ;  for  that  is  what  she  needs  more  than 
anything  else,  if  these  two  ladies  will  kindly 
give  her  their  attendance.  A  bundle  or  two 
of  straw,  thrown  down  in  the  corner  there, 
will   do  for  me  and    my  men ;    but,  as   there 
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are  seven  of  them,  and  hungry  enough  too,  I 
doubt  not,  by  this  time,  you  had  better  give 
them  some  wine  and  some  provision.  What- 
ever I  take,"  he  added,  in  a  significant  tone, 
seeing  that  the  farmer  was  somewhat  con- 
founded at  the  number  of  his  undesired  guests, 
"  I  will  pay  for  on  the  spot." 

Gros  Jean,  as  the  Royalist  soldier  had  called 
him,  scratched  his  round  head  for  a  moment, 
and  then  replied,  "  I  thought  that  you  had  been 
man  and  wife,  from  the  King''s  message  ;  but, 
however,  as  he  said  ladies,  and  there  seems 
but  one,  there  is  another  little  room  up  stairs, 
and  a  good  bed  too,  which  you  had  better 
have,  sir." 

"  No,  no,"  replied  De  Montigni,  "  I  will  stay 
in  the  hall,  if  you  will  give  me  some  straw. — 
We  will  be  your  guard  during  the  darkness,  dear- 
est Rose,"  he  added,  pressing  her  hand  in  his,  "  so 
take  a  cup  of  wai-m  milk,  if  it  can  be  procured, 
and  lie  down  to  rest  for  this  night,  at  least, 
in  peace  and  security.  I  must  go  now  to 
speak  to  these  good  fellows  without." 

"  Let    me    see    you    again    for    a    moment, 
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Louis,  before  I  sleep,''  said  Rose,  gazing  in 
his  face  with  an  anxious  look ;  "  you  will  not 
be  long  absent  ?" 

"  Not  five  minutes,  my  beloved,"  replied  De 
Montigni ;  and,  leaving  her  with  the  farmer's 
wife  and  sister,  he  went  out  to  speak  with  the 
men  who  had  carried  the  litter  from  St.  Andre. 

Let  not  the  reader  think,  with  the  cold  spirit 
of  censure  w^hich  is  so  ready  at  all  times  to 
blame  everything  that  is  not  customary  in 
our  own  times  and  in  our  own  country,  that 
there  was  aught  unusual  or  improper  in  the 
invitation  which  Rose  d'Albret  had  given  her 
lover  to  visit  her  in  her  bedchamber.  In  those 
days,  though  certainly  not  purer  than  the  pre- 
sent— and  bad  enough  are  both — the  common 
reception-room  of  a  lady,  especially  in  Paris, 
was  that  in  which  she  slept.  Often  before 
she  quitted  her  chamber,  too,  in  England,  as 
well  as  in  France,  the  beauty  of  the  hour  re- 
ceived her  train  of  admirers,  in  her  bed ;  and 
every  art  of  coquetry  was  displayed,  to  win  or 
increase  admiration,  as  she  lay  in  what  was 
supposed  to  be  the  toilette   of  the  night,  but 
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which  had  often  cost  her  and  her  maids  more 
than  one  hour  of  labour  to  arrange  and  render 
becoming.  Such  was  not,  indeed,  the  custom  of 
Rose  d'Albret,  but  still  the  habits  of  the  coun- 
try and  the  period  would  not  have  suffered  her 
to  feel  that  she  was  committing  the  slightest 
impropriety  in  admitting  her  lover  to  her  room, 
even  after  she  had  retired  to  rest,  nor  would 
she  have  doubted  the  safety  of  her  honour  in 
the  hands  of  De  Montigni,  under  any  circum- 
stances of  opportunity,  or,  of  temptation.  She 
knew  him  well,  with  that  knowledge  of  the 
heart  which  perhaps  can  only  be  acquired  by 
the  intimacy  of  early  youth,  and  she  was  cer- 
tain that  nothing  on  earth  would  induce  him 
to  blemish  the  being  he  loved,  were  there  no 
eye  but  that  of  God  to  witness  his  actions. 

The  first  task  of  De  Montigni,  when  he 
had  found  the  men  who  accompanied  him  thi- 
ther, was  to  reward  them  fully  for  the  trouble 
that  they  had  taken.  They  had  already  removed 
the  litter  into  the  road  ;  and,  after  having  given 
his  own  attendants  orders  to  carry  in  the  little 
baggage  they  had  brought,  he  drew  the  chief 
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of  the  litter-bearers  aside,  and  questioned  him 
eagerly  as  to  the  hour  at  which  the  battle  was 
expected  to  take  place  on  the  following  day. 

"  Not  before  noon,''  replied  the  man,  "  for 
the  Duke  and  his  people  have  retreated  be- 
yond Ivry,  we  hear ;  and  that 's  a  two  leagues' 
march." 

"  Then  I  may  have  time  to  get  horses  and 
arms,"  said  De  Montigni  joyfully.  "  I  must  not 
be  so  near,  my  friend,  without  having  some  share 
in  this  matter.  Here  is  another  crown  for  you, 
and  if  you  can  send  me  down  an  armourer, 
and  some  of  those  men  who  generally  follow 
camps  with  horses  for  sale,  they  may  find  a 
good  market." 

"  What  arms  do  you  want,  Monsieur  le 
Baron  ?"  asked  the  soldier ;  "  you  will  not  find 
them  easily.  One  might  get  a  casque  and  a 
cuirass  for  yourself,  with  pistols,  and  such  things, 
but  I  doubt  your  obtaining  much  more." 

"  I  must  take  what  can  be  found,"  answered 
De  Montigni.  "  I  would  fain,  indeed,  arm  my 
men,  likewise ;  but,  at  all  events,  I  will  be 
present  myself,  if  I  go  in  my  pourpoint." 
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"  A  dangerous  trick  that,  Monsieur  de  Mon- 
tigni,"  said  a  voice  near,  which  the  young 
nobleman  thought  he  recognised ;  "  but  you 
must  not  try  that  experiment.  His  Majesty 
monopolizes  all  such  follies  as  that,  and  suffers 
no  one  to  fight  in  their  pourpoints  but  himself 

"  Ha  !  Monsieur  de  Chasseron,^'  said  De 
Montigni,  "  is  that  you  ?" 

"  It  is,  indeed,"  replied  Chasseron.  "  I  am 
here  before  you,  you  see  ;  and  I  will  get  you 
arms,  if  you  want  them  ;  but  in  the  meantime 
you  must  do  me  a  service. — Take  up  the  litter, 
good  fellow,  and  away,"  he  continued,  turning 
abruptly  to  the  man  who  had  been  speaking 
with  De  Montigni ;  ''  I  will  see  to  what  this 
young  gentleman  wants.  No  answer,  but  away. 
Now,  Monsieur  le  Baron — So  you  have  arrived 
safe  ;  you  have  brought  the  lady  with  you,  I 
suppose,  by  seeing  the  litter." 

"  I  have,"  answered  De  Montigni ;  "  but 
she  is  well  nigh  dead  from  fatigue." 

"  'Tis  a  long  way,"  said  Chasseron ;  "  but 
when  I  gave  the  advice,  the  King  was  at 
Dreux,  some  seven  leagues  nearer." 
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"  Even   now,"  answered  De   Montigni,   "  I 
have  not  been  able  to  see  His  Majesty." 

''  What,  he  is  absent  ?"  said  Chasseron ; 
"  ay,  he  is  always  running  about.  Parbleu  ! 
I  fear  the  enemy  will  catch  him  some  day,  if 
he  does  not  get  wiser  with  years.  However, 
you  remain  quiet  where  you  are  to-night ;  the 
King  shall  have  notice  of  your  being  here,  for 
I  have  a  few  friends  at  the  court,  and  you  shall 
hear  from  him  to-morrow ;  in  the  meantime, 
I  will  procure  you  what  arms  you  need,  though, 
good  faith,  you  must  pay  for  them  yourself, 
for  I  have  spent  all  my  money  in  his  Majesty's 
service,  and  have  scarcely  a  cross  left  in  my 
purse." 

"  That  I  am  quite  prepared  to  do,"  replied 
De  Montigni ;  "  but  I  could  have  much  wished 
to  have  seen  the  King  to-night." 

"  That  is  impossible,"  cried  Chasseron,  in 
his  usual  rapid  manner.  "  But  what  do  you 
want  with  him  ?  I  will  get  Monsieur  de  Biron 
to  ask  it  for  you  ;  he  will  see  none  but  his 
generals  after  his  return." 

"  I  much  wished,"  replied  the  young  noble- 
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man,  in  a  lower  tone,  "  to  obtain  his  Majesty's 
written  sanction  to  my  marriage  with  Made- 
moiselle d'Albret ;  but,  of  course,  he  will  need 
long  explanations  and  proof  of  the  contract  be- 
tween her  father  and  my  uncle."''' 

"  Oh,  I  know  not  that,""  replied  Chasseron  ; 
"  he  will  be  glad  enough  to  give  her  to  a  Royalist, 
rather  than  a  Leaguer.  At  all  events,  we  will 
try  for  you.  It 's  as  well  that,  while  you  are 
thus  wandering  about  together,  you  should  have 
the  holy  bond  of  matrimony  round  your  necks, 
if  you  must  needs  poke  your  heads  into  it ;  and 
who  can  tell  what  to-morrow  may  bring  forth  ? 
God's  purposes  are  dark  and  wonderful,"  he 
continued,  in  a  more  solemn  tone.  "  We  none 
of  us  know  what  is  good  for  ourselves  or  others. 
It  may  please  Him,  Most  High,  still  further  to 
chastise  this  poor  land  of  France,  and  even  the 
King  himself,  for  aught  we  know,  if  raised  by 
a  great  victory,  might  forget  his  former  cha- 
racter, and  prove  a  scourge,  instead  of  a 
blessing."" 

"  Oh,  no  !"  exclaimed  De  Montigni,  vehe- 
mently, "  never  believe   it.     More  than  forty 
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years  of  noble  and  upright  dealing  with  all 
men,  of  love  for  his  people,  of  generous  for- 
bearance, and  high-hearted  kindness,  may  well 
be  warrant  to  the  most  suspicious  for  his  con- 
duct in  time  to  come.  Do  not  suspect  him, 
Monsieur  de  Chasseron." 

"  I  do  not,"  replied  the  other,  laying  his 
hand  emphatically  on  the  young  man's  arm  ; 
"  but  I  say  still,  God  only  knows  what  is  good 
and  what  is  evil  for  the  land  of  France  ;  and  He 
it  is  who  must  decide  the  fate  of  all  to-morrow. 
However,"  he  continued,  "  it  is  well  you  should 
be  prepared,  and  we  will  make  the  trial  for 
you,  whether  it  succeeds  or  not.  Good  night ; 
I  must  hasten  back,  for  I  have  much  to  do.*' 

He  turned  away  as  he  spoke  ;  but  De  Mon- 
tigni  stopped  him,  saying,  "  There  was  some 
service  you  said  I  could  render  you." 

"  Ay,  parbleu  !  I  had  forgot,"  replied  Chas- 
seron.  "  There  is  a  young  lady,  Monsieur  de 
Montigni,  who  has  been  ill  treated  and  injured 
by  those  who  ought  to  have  protected  her. 
She  is  here,  in  the  midst  of  the  camp  ;  and 
though,  to  say  truth,  I  know  little  of  her,  yet  I 
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am  sure,  she  deserves  not  all  that  has  fallen 
upon  her.  She  has  applied  to  me  for  protection 
and  assistance,  but  I  am  in  no  condition  to  give 
her  what  she  seeks,  effectually.  Were  I  to 
send  her  to  the  village,  ill  tongues  might  fall 
upon  us  both  unreasonably.  There  is  no  wo- 
man in  the  camp  but  your  fair  lady  here,  and 
love  makes  a  man  kind-hearted  towards  others 
of  the  sex  that  has  enthralled  him.  If  then 
you  would  give  this  girl  protection,  and  aid,  in 
case  of  need,  I  should  feel  grateful,  and  you 
would  do  a  good  act  towards  one  who,  God  help 
her,  has  few  to  take  her  part.  From  injury  I 
could  protect  her ;  from  insult  and  grief,  it 
would  need  much  time  and  attention,  to  defend 
her,  were  she  to  take  up  her  dwelling  in  the 
camp  ;  and  though  woman  may  cling  to  man 
as  her  support  and  stay,  she  has  no  true  com- 
panionship but  with  woman.  Will  you  then 
beseech  your  sweet  lady  love  to  befriend  her, 
and  let  her  pass  the  night  in  the  farm  ?  " 

"  Willingly,"  repHed  Montigni;  "but  where 
is  she .? " 

"  Oh,  at  a  cottage  hard  by,  above,"  answer- 
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ed  Cliasseron ;  "  she  has  been  there  since  last 
night ;  when  we  had  a  rougher  journey  than 
even  you  have  had.  I  will  send  her  down  im- 
mediately by  some  of  my  men,  who  are  there 
at  the  top  of  the  hill.  So  once  more,^  good 
night,  and  God  speed  us  all  to-morrow." 

Thus  saying  he  turned  away,  and  De  Mon- 
tigni  trod  back  his  steps  to  the  farm,  musing 
over  the  request  that  had  been  made,  and 
the  promise  he  had  given.  It  was  not  that 
he  doubted,  it  was  not  that  he  entertained 
suspicions ;  his  mind  was  too  clear  and  free 
from  that  fatal  experience,  which  mingles 
the  dark  drop  with  the  brightest  cup  of 
life,  to  entertain  one  injurious  thought ;  but  the 
responsibility,  the  care  that  already  rested  upon 
him,  was  enough  to  weigh  him  down.  His 
anxiety  for  her  he  loved,  his  longing  desire 
to  remain  with  her,  never  to  leave  her,  till  she 
was  placed  in  security,  contending  with  his 
strong  and  overpowering  desire  to  be  present  at 
the  struggle  which  was  approaching,  surrounded 
him  with  difficulties  enough ;  and  now  they 
were  to  be  increased  by  the  presence  of  a  third, 
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placed  under  his  protection  for  the  time,  and 
demanding  from  any  one  of  kindly  and  courte- 
ous feeling  equal  care  and  attention.  He  could 
have  wished  it  otherwise :  but  still  he  felt  that 
he  could  not  have  refused,  and  he  hastened  back 
into  the  house  to  tell  Rose  d'Albret  of  what 
had  occurred,  and  to  ask  her  countenance  and 
sympathy  for  the  stranger. 

De  Montigni  found  his  men  already  in  pos- 
session of  the  hall,  with  the  good  farmer  busily 
employed  in  placing  food  and  drink  before 
them,  encouraged  to  produce  the  best  of  his 
store  by  his  young  guest's  liberality  towards  the 
bearers  of  the  litter ;  for  nothing  flies  so  fast 
as  the  report  of  a  generous  spirit.  He  passed 
through  them,  without  notice,  however,  and 
knocking  at  the  door  of  Mademoiselle  d'Al- 
bret's  chamber,  was  at  once  admitted  by  the 
farmer's  sister.  De  Montigni's  tale  was  soon 
told  ;  and  notwithstanding  her  weariness.  Rose 
listened  with  all  that  tender  interest,  which  the 
heart  of  a  kind  and  gentle  woman,  unhardened 
by  either  the  vicissitudes,  or  the  vices  of  the 
great  world,  is  sure  to  feel  in  the  misfortunes 
of  a  sister. 
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'*  Oh  bring  her  hither  whenever  she  comes," 
exclaimed  the  lady,  as  soon  as  he  had  done. 
"  Poor  thing,  she  has  suffered  as  well  as  we 
have,  and  perhaps  far  more  severely,  Louis. 
I  will  keep  my  eyes  open  till  I  see  her,  though 
they  are  heavy ;  but  if  I  should  be  asleep,  you 
must  wake  me,  De  Montigni.  Promise  me  that 
you  will." 

"  If  you  wish  it,  dear  one,"  replied  her  lover  ; 
"  but  these  good  people  will,  I  am  sure,  shew 
her  every  kindness." 

"  No,  no,"  answered  Rose  d'Albret,  "  I 
would  not  have  her  find  a  cold  reception  for 
the  world.  Oh,  De  Montigni,  what  would  I 
have  given,  as  we  stood  before  the  barrier  at  St. 
Andre,  to  have  met  a  woman  to  speak  kindly 
to  me,  and  tell  me  to  take  comfort  ?" 

"  Well,  then,  I  will  wake  you,  sweet,  kind 
girl,"  said  De  Montigni ;  "  but  I  do  not  think  she 
will  be  long ;  for  Chasseron  said  she  was  hard  by." 

Perhaps  the  lover  would  fain  have  lingered 
beside  his  fair  promised  bride ;  but  after  a 
few  more  words  he  withdrew  into  the  hall,  and 
conversed  for  a  short  time  with  the  people  who 
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had  accompanied  him  from  Marzay.  Scarcely 
five  minutes  passed  ere  the  farmer,  who  had 
remained  with  them,  was  summoned  to  the  door, 
and  returned  the  moment  after,  with  a  fair  and 
beautiful  girl,  in  her  first  youth,  who  gazed 
wildly  round  upon  the  strange  faces  as  she 
entered.  De  Montigni,  however,  instantly 
advanced  towards  her,  and  took  her  by  the 
hand,  saying,  "  Do  not  be  alarmed.  We  are 
all  friends.'" 

"  Friends  ?  '*''  said  the  poor  girl,  "  friends  ?" 
"  Yes,  indeed,*"  replied  the  young  nobleman  ; 
"  but  come  with  me,  there  is  a  lady  in  the  next 
room,  waiting  anxiously  to  see  you ;  "*'  and  he 
led  her  on  to  the  door.  The  good  farmer's 
sister  was  still  in  the  room  of  Mademoiselle 
d'Albret ;  but  Rose  had  by  this  time  sought 
her  couch,  though  she  had  not  yet  fallen  asleep  ; 
and  when  De  Montigni  and  his  fair  companion 
were  admitted,  she  raised  herself  upon  her  arm 
and  gazed  at  the  stranger  for  an  instant,  shading 
her  eyes  with  her  hand.  The  next  moment, 
with  a  look  of  utter  astonishment,  she  exclaimed, 
"  Helen  ! — Helen  de  la  Tremblade  !  Good  hea- 
ven, dear  Helen,  can  it  be  you  ?" 
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The  poor  girl  paused,  trembled,  wavered  for 
a  moment,  as  if  she  would  fain  have  retreated 
from  the  room  ;  but  then,  running  forward,  she 
cast  herself  upon  her  knees  by  the  side  of  Rose's 
bed,  and  burying  her  face  in  the  clothes  seemed 
to  sob  convulsively.  Rose  d'Albret  cast  her 
arm  round  her  tenderly  ;  and  De  Montigni,  see- 
ing that  there  were  deeper  sorrows  in  their  fair 
visitor's  bosom  than  he  had  imagined,  withdrew 
from  the  room,  and  closed  the  door.  The 
farmer's  sister  followed  in  a  few  minutes,  and 
Helen  de  la  Tremblade  was  left  alone  with  Rose 
d'Albret. 


VOL.    II. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

The  morning  was  bright  and  beautiful ;  the 
heavy  clouds  of  the  preceding  days  had  passed 
away,  leaving  behind  them  nothing  but  a 
few  thin  fleecy  remnants,  that  were  whirled  over 
the  blue  sky  from  time  to  time  by  the  quick 
wind.  It  was  a  true  spring  day  that  dawned, 
genial  and  soft ;  and,  in  the  clump  of  trees  by 
which  one  side  of  the  farm-house  was  shaded, 
the  early  birds  were  singing  sweetly,  rejoicing 
in  the  blessings  of  God  and  the  return  of  the 
bright  season  to  the  earth. 

De  Montigni  had  watched  the  greater 
part  of  the  night,  and  had  not  closed  his 
eyes  til]  an  hour  before  the  break  of  day  ; 
but  he  then  fell  into  a  heavy  and  profound 
slumber,  which  even  the  various  noises  of  the 
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farm,  the  rising  of  his  own  attendants,  the 
coming  and  going  of  the  farmer  and  his  family, 
and  the  arrival  of  several  people  from  the  vil- 
lage, bringing  intelligence  of  the  movements 
of  the  army,  did  not  disturb.  He  lay  so  calm 
and  still,  his  servants  would  not  wake  him,  till 
at  length  a  messenger  from  the  King  spurred 
quickly  down  to  the  farm-house,  delivered  a 
sealed  packet,  addressed  to  the  young  Baron, 
and  rode  back  again  without  a  moment'^s  pause. 
It  was  then  thought  fit  to  rouse  him ;  and, 
starting  up,  as  one  of  his  followers  shook  him 
by  the  arm,  he  passed  his  hand  across  his  brow, 
exclaiming,  "  Good  Heaven  !  it  was  a  dream  V 
Then  taking  the  packet  he  opened  it,  and  found  a 
few  brief  words  in  the  handwriting  of  the  king. 

"  Monsieur  de  Montigni,"  so  the  letter  ran, 
"  I  am  informed  of  your  arrival,  and  also 
that  your  uncle,  the  Commander  de  Liancourt, 
will  be  here  before  ten  o^clock  with  a  small 
corps.  He  has  orders  to  join  you  at  Mainville. 
Wait  for  his  arrival,  then  come  up  by  the  road 
to  St.  Andre  as  far  as  the  first  turning,  which 
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will  lead  you  to  the  plain.  There,  as  soon  as 
you  reach  the  army,  fall  into  the  light  horse  of 
the  Count  d'Auvergne. 

"  I  enclose  you  the  paper  which  you  re- 
quested by  message  last  night. 

"  Your  very  best  friend, 

"  Henry." 

There  was  a  small  slip  of  paper  enclosed 
in  the  letter  ;  and  to  it  De  Montigui  now 
turned,  reading,  with  joy  and  satisfaction,  the 

Jr 

following  words  : — 

"  Henry,  by  the  grace  of  God  King  of 
France  and  Navarre.  It  having  been  certi- 
fied to  us,  upon  good  and  sufficient  authority- 
that,  by  contract  existing  between  the  late 
Francis  d'Albret,  Count  de  Marennes,  our  well- 
beloved  cousin,  and  Anthony,  Count  of  Lian- 
court,  the  hand  of  the  only  daughter  of  the 
said  Francis  d'Albret  was  plighted,  promised, 
and  engaged,  to  Louis,  Baron  de  Montigni,  and 
that  the  said  parties  are  now  of  an  age,  and 
willing  to  fulfil  the   said  contract.  We  do  by 
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these  presents  authorize  the  said  parties,  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  celebration  of  their  marriage,  not- 
withstanding any  let,  hindrance,  or  protest,  on 
the  part  of  any  person,  or  persons,  whatsoever, 
consenting  to  ratifying  and  sanctioning  the  said 
marriage,  by  the  power  and  authority  in  us 
being. 

(Signed,)  "  Henry/' 

(And  lower  down,)  "  Revol." 

"  Is  Mademoiselle  d'Albret  awake  ?"  asked 
De  Montigni,  eager  to  show  the  precious  docu- 
ment to  her  he  loved. 

"  Oh  yes,  sir,"*  replied  the  man  to  whom  he 
spoke  ;  "  she  is  awake  and  up  an  hour  ago ; 
but  she  bade  us  not  disturb  you." 

De  Montigni  hastened  to  the  door  and 
knocked.  "  Come  in,"  said  the  sweet  voice  of 
Rose  d'Albret;  and  entering,  he  found  her  sit- 
ting with  her  hand  clasped  in  that  of  Helen 
de  la  Tremblade,  who  had  passed  the  night  with 
her.  She  rose  to  meet  him,  and  was  imme- 
diately pressed  to  his  heart,  while  he  whispered 
in  her  ear,  "  You  are  mine,  dear  Rose.     Here 
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is  all  that  was  wanting  to  our  immediate 
union,"  and  he  placed  the  paper  in  her  hand. 

There  was  not  less  light  in  the  eyes  of  Rose 
d'Albret  than  in  those  of  her  lover,  as  she  read 
the  King's  sanction  to  their  marriage ;  but, 
when  she  turned  to  the  letter  that  accompanied 
it,  her  cheek  grew  pale,  and  a  tear  trembled 
upon  her  eyelids. 

"  Oh,  Louis  !  must  you  leave  me  so  soon  ?" 
she  cried,  "  and  to  battle  ?" 

"  Nay,  dearest  Rose,"  answered  De  Mon- 
tig-ni,  "  you  would  not  have  me  avoid  the  path 
to  honour  and  renown.*" 

*'  Noj  Louis,  no,"  she  answered  ;  "  I  will 
not  say  another  word. — Ten  o'clock  ?  That 
is  very  soon  ;  'tis  past  nine  now." 

"  Indeed  !"  said  De  Montigni.  "  I  have 
slept  too  long." 

'*  Oh,  no  !"  answered  Rose.  "  I  came  and 
looked  at  you  as  you  lay,  and  it  would  have 
been  cruel  to  rouse  you  from  so  calm  a  slum- 
ber." 

'*  And  yet  I  dreamed  sad  dreams,  dear 
Rose,"  said  her  lover.     "  But  what  is  to   be 
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done  P""  he  continued  ;  "neither  arms  nor  horses 
have  arrived,  and  our  poor  beasts  are  jaded 
with  yesterday's  fatigue.*" 

"  But  you  cannot  go  without  arms,*"  said 
Rose,  rejoicing  in  the  hope  that  something  might 
detain  him  from  the  perilous  field  ;  "  your 
uncle  will  never  let  you  go  unarmed. — Perhaps 
they  will  come  soon ;  but  in  the  meantime 
take  some  refreshment,  Louis.  Run,  dear  He- 
len, run  and  tell  them  to  bring  him  some 
food." 

Helen  de  la  Tremblade  had  remained  sitting 
at  the  table,  with  her  hand  covering  her  eyes ; 
but  now,  rising,  she  approached  the  door,  paus- 
ing however,  with  a  glowing  cheek,  ere  she  went, 
to  whisper  something  to  Rose  d'Albret. 

*'  Not  for  the  world  !"  replied  Rose  ;  "  oh, 
no,  Helen,  do  not  suppose  it,""  and  her  cheek, 
too,  grew  red. 

The  breakfast  was  soon  brought,  and  Louis 
de  Montigni  ate  a  few  hasty  mouthfuls ;  but  he 
was  too  much  excited  and  too  anxious  to  find 
any  long  repose.  More  than  once  he  rose  and 
looked  out ;    more  than  once  he  questioned  th<^ 
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farmer  as  to  whether  no  one  had  come  during 
the  morning  to  furnish  him  with  arms.  He 
asked  eagerly,  too,  for  intelHgence  from  St.  An- 
dre, and  heard,  with  feehngs  of  impatience  and 
pain,  that  the  King  had  marched  at  an  early  hour 
to  take  up  his  position  on  the  ground  he  had 
chosen  for  his  field  of  battle.  He  then  sent  out 
two  of  his  men  to  gain  farther  information, 
and  to  see  if  any  horses  could  be  procured  ; 
but  minute  after  minute  passed  by  ;  the  hour 
of  ten  arrived ;  and  every  moment  he  expected  ' 
to  see  the  old  Commander  and  his  party  at 
the  ford  before  the  farm-house,  before  anything 
that  he  required  could  be  obtained.  The  men 
brought  back  word  that  the  village  was  nearly 
deserted,  except  by  a  few  sick  and  wounded; 
but  they  had  seen  the  army  of  the  King,  they 
said,  extending  in  a  long  line  across  the  plain, 
and  they  thought  they  had  also  perceived  the 
heads  of  Mayenne's  columns  advancing  from 
the  side  of  Ivry. 

"  Well,  we  must  go  as  we  are,"  said  De 
Montigni ;  *'  we  fought  the  other  day  at  Mar- 
zay  without  a  scratch ;  and  we  shall  ride  lighter 
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without  armour.  Have  everything  ready  to 
set  out  the  moment  my  uncle  appears.  Two 
of  you,  however,  must  stay  with  these  ladies. 
You  are  all  anxious  to  go,  I  know,  so  choose 
hy  lot,  and  make  haste,  that  all  may  be  ready ."* 

The  moments  that  thus  passed  were  sad  and 
terrible  to  poor  Rose  d'Albret.  She  would 
not  say  a  word  to  stay  him  ;  and  yet  she  would 
have  given  worlds,  had  it  been  possible  without 
damage  to  his  honour,  to  have  withheld  him 
from  the  field.  Each  order  that  he  gave,  each 
inquiry  that  he  made,  roused  fresh  fears  and 
apprehensions  in  her  breast  ;  and  the  words  of 
tenderness  and  affection  with  which  he  strove 
to  cheer  her,  but  rendered  her  more  sad,  while 
again  and  again  she  asked  herself,  if  she 
should  ever  hear  that  voice  again. 

Nor  were  the  feelings  of  Helen  de  la  Trem- 
blade  less  painful,  though  perhaps  they  were 
less  anxious,  as,  seated  near  the  window,  she 
gazed  forth  in  sad  and  motionless  meditation. 
To  those  who  stood  beside  her,  all  was  risked 
upon  that  battle  ;  but  to  her,  the  bright  hopes 
of  life,  which  in  their  case  were  but  chequered 
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with  fears  that  an  hour  might  sweep  away, 
were  gone  for  ever.  Their  words  of  love, 
their  anxiety  for  each  other,  all  awoke  painful 
thoughts  and  bitter  memories  ;  and  over  all  her 
contemplations,  spread  the  dark  cloud  of  self- 
reproach,  leaving  not  one  bright  spot  in  the 
future  or  the  past. 

Still  minute  after  minute  passed  away,  and 
no  one  appeared.  The  impatience  of  De  Mon- 
tigni  became  extreme.  "  The  battle  will  be- 
gin," he  thought,  "  and  I  shall  be  absent.  Dis- 
grace and  shame  will  fall  upon  me.  Who  will 
know  of  the  King^s  commands  ?  and  men  will 
say,  I  was  within  half  a  league  of  a  stricken 
field,  and  kept  aloof.  I  cannot  bear  this  much 
longer.  Ride  out  upon  the  top  of  the  hill, 
Victor,  towards  the  side  of  Annet,  and  see  if 
you  can  perceive  my  uncle  coming. — But  hark  ! 
what  is  that  ?  " 

As  he  spoke  the  loud  boom  of  a  distant  can- 
non struck  upon  the  ear  ;  another  and  another 
succeeded,  and  then  several  shots  still  farther 
off  were  heard  replying  to  the  former. 

"  It  is   begun,"  he  said  ;   "  I   can  wait   no 
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more.  Bring  round  my  horse  !  Dearest  Rose, 
I  must  go  to  see  what  is  taking  place.  I  will 
be  back  soon,  my  beloved,""  and  he  once  more 
pressed  her  to  his  heart. 

"  But  the  King's  commands,"  said  Rose;  *'  He 
told  you  to  wait  here  for  your  uncle.  You 
ought  not  to  go  indeed,  Louis ." 

"  There  must  be  some  mistake,"  he  answered, 
"  and  I  cannot  stay  here  like  a  coward  or  a  fool, 
while  my  King  is  fighting  for  his  crown,  and 
the  fate  of  France  is  in  the  balance.  I  will 
be  back  speedily, — I  will  but  see,"  and  tearing 
himself  away,  he  sprang  upon  his  horse''s  back, 
followed  by  those,  upon  whom  the  lot  to  accom- 
pany him  had  fallen,  and  spurred  up  the  hill  at 
full  speed.  On  the  top  he  paused,  looking  to- 
wards Annet.  The  whole  country  was  open 
before  his  sight ;  but  no  body  of  men  was  to  be 
seen,  and  hesitating  no  longer,  he  rode  on  till  the 
plain  of  Ivry  lay  before  his  eyes,  covered  with 
squadrons  and  battalions  of  horse  and  foot, 
and  presenting  the  wild,  confused  and  busy 
scene  of  a  field  of  battle. 

When    he  was  gone.  Rose  d'Albret  covered 
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her  eyes  and  for  a  few  moments  gave  way  to 
tears ;  but  Helen  de  la  Tremblade  came  round 
to  where  she  stood,  and  laid  her  hand  timid- 
ly upon  her  arm.  Rose  dashe  d  away  the  drops 
from  her  eyes,  at  this  mute  appeal,  saying, 
''  No,  Helen,  no  I  will  not  doubt  it !  It  were 
wicked,  it  were  wrong,  to  think  that  God  would 
so  abandon  us.*" 

"  Besides,  lady,"  said  Helen,  "  Monsieur  de 
Montigni  is  good  and  noble  ;  you  are  virtuous 
and  wise.     Can  such  people  ever  be  unhappy  ?  *" 

"  Ah,  my  poor  Helen,"  replied  Rose  d'Albret? 
"  you  reproach  yourself  too  bitterly  when  the 
fault  was  his.  Shamefully  have  you  been  used  ; 
and  though  God  forbid  that  I  should  say  you 
have  not  done  wrong,  yet  I  can  well  believe  that, 
with  such  vows  and  promises,  you  fancied  your- 
self his  wife  as  much  as  if  the  priest  had  joined 
your  hands.  Perhaps,"  she  added  in  her  igno- 
rance of  man''s  nature,  "  perhaps,  now  that  he 
has  lost  the  hope  of  obtaining  my  estates,  which 
was  all  he  sought,  he  may  make  you  his  wife 
indeed,  and  deliver  you  from  self-reproach." 

"  That  he  can  never  do,"  repKed  Helen  de 
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la  Tremblade  ;  ''I  feel  that  I  am  a  degraded 
being,  lady,  unworthy  even  of  your  kindness." 

"  Nay,  do  not  call  me  lady,"  answered  Made- 
moiselle d'Albret ;  "  you  used  to  call  me  Rose, 
Helen,  and  you  must  do  so  still.  But  indeed, 
dear  Helen,  "  she  continued,  willing  to  pass  away 
heavy  time,  with  any  other  thoughts  but  those 
of  what  was  taking  place  so  near  her,  "  but 
indeed,  I  will  trust  you  may  still  be  happy  ;  and 
one  thing  you  must  do  for  my  sake,  you  must 
tell  your  uncle  all.  He  will  give  you  absolution 
for  the  past,  and  direction  for  the  future." 

"  Ere  this,  he  has  been  told,"  answered 
Helen,  ''  told  by  that  harsh  and  cruel  woman. 
She  would  never  spare  me  that." 

"  Ay,  but  you  know  not  how  she  may  have 
told  it,"  answered  Rose  d'Albret.  "  Oh,  she 
is  false  and  deceitful,  Helen,  and  may  have 
cast  the  whole  blame  and  shame  on  you, 
"when  in  truth,  yours  is  but  the  lighter 
share.  See  him,  dear  Helen,  see  him,  and  let 
him  know  the  whole.  Shrink  not  from  his 
reproaches ;  hear  them  with  patience  and  hu- 
mility ;  but  let  him  know  the  plain  truth,  just  as 
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you  have  told  it  me  ;  and  he  will  forgive  you,  I 
am  sure.  Hark  !  there  are  the  cannon  again. 
Oh  God,  protect  him  ! — Helen,  I  will  go  and 
pray." 

"  May  I  pray  with  you  ?"  asked  Helen  de  la 
Tremblade  timidly. 

"  Come,"  said  Rose  taking  her  by  the  hand, 
"  come  let  us  raise  our  voice  to  Him  from  whom 
all  need,  and  all  are  sure  to  receive,  forgiveness 
and  mercy  if  they  seek  it." 

An  hour  passed  by  in  anxious  expectation. 
Oh,  how  long  an  hour  may  be  to  those  who 
watch,  to  those  who  with  the  faint  sickening  of 
the  heart,  know  that  upon  its  events  may 
hang  the  long  misery  of  a  hopeless,  cheerless, 
loveless  life  !  It  seemed  as  if  it  would  never 
go  ;  and  every  device  they  used  to  make  it 
speed  the  faster,  seemed  like  the  ticking  of  a 
clock,  marking  the  slowness  of  time's  progress, 
not  accelerating  its  flight.  Now  they  spoke 
of  things  past,  hoping  to  lose  in  retrospection, 
the  sense  of  things  present ;  now  they  talked  of 
the  future,  the  wide  indefinite  blank,  which  to 
all  men   is  a  chasm  that  the  eye  searches  in 
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vain.  But  still  to  the  present,  the  overbur- 
dened present,  their  minds  and  their  words 
returned  whether  they  would  or  not.  To  the 
quick  imagination  of  Rose  d'^Albret,  all  the  hor- 
rors of  the  battle-field  presented  themselves  in 
more  than  even  their  real  terrors.  She  pictured 
tlie  dead,  the  dying,  and  the  wounded ;  the 
fierce  contention,  the  sanguinary  triumph,  the 
unbaring  cruelty,  loss,  flight,  defeat ;  and 
though  she  laboured  zealously  with  her  own 
mind  to  lead  it  to  other  themes,  yet  it  was  all  in 
vain.  She  might  speak  of  anything,  of  every- 
thing but  the  battle,  yet  still  her  thoughts  wan- 
dered back  to  that  overwhelming  image,  which, 
like  some  vaster  mountain  in  a  hilly  country, 
was  ever  seen  towering  over  all  the  rest,  and 
presenting  itself  to  contemplation,  whenever  the 
eyes  were  turned  from  other  objects. 

Sometimes  she  would  strive  to  speak  calmly 
with  Helen  de  la  Tremblade,  upon  what  should 
be  the  poor  girPs  future  conduct.  Sometimes  she 
would  inquire  gently  and  tenderly  into  the  past. 
But  ever  her  mind  would  come  back  again  to  the 
battle,  and  she  would  give  way  to  all  the  appre- 
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hension  and  anxiety  she  felt ;  would  ask  how  the 
time  went ;  would  call  the  good  farmer,  and  de- 
mand intelligence  ;  would  send  out  one  of  the 
attendants,  to  bring  her  any  news  that  he  could 
gather. 

Half  an  hour  more  flew  slowly  away,  and  De 
Montigni  did  not  return  ;  but  then,  quick  spur- 
ring down  the  road,  as  if  for  life,  came  a  small 
party  of  horse.  The  farmer,  who  was  upon  the 
watch,  suddenly  closed  and  barred  the  doors, 
and  Rose  saw  from  the  window  that,  over  their 
dusty  armour,  they  wore  scarfs  of  green,  a  sign 
that  they  belonged  to  the  faction  of  the  League. 
The  worthy  countryman  called  her  and  her  com- 
panion quickly  from  the  lower  story,  put  up  the 
strong  oaken  shutters,  and  bade  them,  if  they 
needs  must  gaze,  look  from  the  rooms  above. 
But  the  cavaliers  paused  not  even  to  notice  the 
house  as  they  passed,  and,  hurrying  on,  plunged 
their  horses  into  the  stream,  and  gained  the 
other  side. 

"  Surely  the  King  has  won  the  day  ?"  said 
Rose ;  turning  to  the  farmer,  "  the  Leaguers 
fly.      Is  it  not  so.?" 
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"I  know  not,  Mademoiselle,"  replied  the 
peasant.  "  It  often  happens  in  strifes  like  these 
that  men  run  away  before  the  battle  is  lost  or 
won.  Their  own  corps  may  be  defeated  ;  but 
there  may  come  many  more  to  turn  the  fight.*" 

Even  while  he  spoke  a  single  horseman, 
with  a  scarf  of  white,  rode  down  more  slowly 
on  a  wounded  horse,  looked  up  to  the  window, 
where  they  stood,  and  cried  aloud,  "  the  King 
is  killed,''  passing  on  without  further  pause. 

The  heart  of  Rose  d'Albret  sank  as  she 
caught  his  words  ;  but  she  grew  fainter  still 
when  she  beheld  upon  the  road,  a  party  of  four, 
one  on  foot,  leading  a  horse,  on  which  sat  a 
wounded  man,  with  two  others  supporting  him. 
For  an  instant  she  fancied — for  the  imagination 
of  fear  is  as  vivid  and  as  false  as  that  of  hope, — 
that  she  recognized  the  figure  of  De  Montigni. 
The  next  moment,  however,  she  saw  that  it  was 
an  older  and  a  heavier  man,  clothed  in  armour, 
and  with  the  visor  of  his  casque  closed  ;  but 
with  the  white  signal  of  the  Bourbon  party 
thrown  over  his  shoulder. 

"  Oh  let  us  go  and  help  him,"  she  cried. 
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The  farmer  hesitated.  "  Do,  do  !"  cried  his 
wife. 

"  Well,  quick,  then !"  said  the  man,  and 
hurrying  down,  the  door  was  unbarred  and 
opened ;  but  still  he  held  it  in  his  hand  ready 
to  close  it  in  an  instant,  if  he  saw  others  fol- 
lowing. 

"  What  news  ?  what  news  P''  cried  the  pea- 
sant as  the  others  came  near. 

"  Victory  !  victory  ! "  shouted  one  of  the 
men  :  "  Mayenne  in  full  flight  and  total  rout !  " 

"  And  the  King  ?  and  the  King  ?""  demanded 
the  farmer.  ^ 

"  Master  of  the  field ;  and  following  them 
like  a  thunderbolt,  to  Ivry,^'  was  the  reply  of 
one  of  those  who  rode  beside  the  wounded 
man  ;  "  but  help  us,  here,"  he  added ;  "  he  is 
sadly  hurt." 

They  lifted  their  master  from  his  horse  at 
the  gate,  and  were  bearing  him  in,  while  Rose 
d'Albret,  who  had  come  forth  with  the  farmer 
and  his  wife,  gazed  on  him  with  looks  of  sym- 
pathy, when,  suddenly,  at  full  speed,  but  wav^ 
ing  joyfully  his  hat  and  plume,   De  Montigni 
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appeared  upon  the  road  above,  followed  by  an 
attendant ;  and,  giving  way  to  all  she  felt  in 
that  moment  of  exceeding  happiness,  she  ran  on 
to  meet  him,  and  in  an  instant  was  in  his  arms. 

"  Oh,  this  has  been  a  glorious  day,  dear 
Rose,"  he  cried  ;  "  and  the  crown  of  France 
is  firm  upon  our  monarch's  brow.  By  his  own 
right  hand  he  has  won  it ;  and  God  grant  him 
life  to  wear  it  long." 

Tears  were  the  only  reply  that  Rose  could 
make;  but  the  good  farmer  tossed  up  his  hat, 
and  cried  "  Hurrah  !" 

"Whom  have  you  here  .?"  asked  De  Montigni, 
as  his  eyes  fell  upon  the  group  just  arrived, 
who  were  now  entering  the  farm,  with  the 
wounded  man  borne  in  the  midst.  But,  ere 
any  one  could  answer,  coming  up  the  road  from 
the  other  side,  as  if  seeking  a  ford  across  the 
stream,  were  seen  a  body  of  some  thirty  horse, 
with  a  young  and  graceful  man  at  their  head. 
The  farm-house  hid  them  from  the  young  Baron 
and  the  lady  till  they  had  passed  the  angle ;  but 
then  the  green  scarfs  mingled  with  black,  too 
plainly  showed  to  what  party  they  belonged. 
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They  rode  fast,  but  not  at  the  headlong  speed 
of  fear ;  and,  when  they  saw  the  marks  of  a 
ford,  the  leader  paused,  marshalled  his  men  to 
pass  two  and  two,  and  then  looked  round  him 
with  a  calm  deliberate  air.  His  eyes  instantly 
lighted  upon  De  Montigni,  his  attendant  and 
Rose  d'Albret,  for  the  farmer  had  retreated  into 
the  house  ;  and,  exclaiming  "  Halt  ! "  to  those 
who  were  passing  the  ford,  the  officer  of  the 
League  spoke  another  word  or  two  to  a  gen- 
tleman  near  him. 

De  Montigni  drew  Rose  rapidly  to  the  door  of 
the  farm,  and  pushed  it  violently  with  his  hand; 
for  by  this  time  it  was  closed,  and  the  good  far- 
mer, seeing  the  arrival  of  the  troop,  had  barred 
and  bolted  it  as  before.  In  vain  De  Montigni 
looked  about  for  a  place  of  refuge  :  they  were 
shut  in  between  the  bank,  the  wall  of  the  garden, 
and  the  ford  ;  and  in  an  instant  they  were  sur- 
rounded by  the  horsemen. 

*'  Ha,  ha  !  we  shall  not  go  without  some 
prisoners  at  least,*"  cried  the  leader  of  the 
troop  ;  "  your  sword,  sir,  your  sword  —  it  is 
vain  contending." 
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De  Montigni  hesitated  ;  but  he  was  seized 
iu  a  moment  ;  and  while  Rose  clung  in  agony  to 
his  breast,  his  sword  was  snatched  from  his 
side,  and  a  pistol  levelled  at  his  head. 

"Surrender,  or  die!"  cried  a  fierce-looking 
man,  who  had  sprung  to  the  ground  beside 
him.  "  We  have  no  time  to  waste  upon  Hu- 
guenots." 

"  We  are  no  Huguenots,"  replied  De  Mon-  ^ 
tigni,  "  but  faithful  Catholics,  though  servants 
of  the  King.  I  surrender,  as  it  needs  must 
be  so  ;  but,  of  course,  you  will  let  this  lady 
retire  into  the  house — you  do  not  make  war 
upon  women,  I  suppose." 

"  That  depends  upon  circumstances,"  replied 
the  leader,  who  had  now  come  up.  "  Your 
name,  sir  ?" 

"  The  Baron  de  Montigni,"  replied  the  young 
nobleman. 

"  We  are  in  luck,"  exclaimed  the  leader, 
turning  to  one  of  his  companions;  "then  this 
fair  lady  is  Mademoiselle  d'Albret  .^" 

Rose  only  replied  by  her  tears  ;  and  the 
leader    continued,    turning    to    De    Montigni, 
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"  Mount  your  horse,  sir,  and  follow  !  You  are 
a  prisoner  of  war,  and  shall  be  treated  as  such. 
The  lady  shall  be  restored  to  those  from  whose 
care  you  took  her.  No  words ;  for  time  is 
short — Have  you  a  litter  or  a  horse  for  the 
lady.?" 

"  Her  jennet  is  in  the  stable,"  replied  De 
Montigni ;  "  but  she  is  too  much  fatigued  and 
weary  to  ride.  If  you  have  the  spirit  of  a 
gentleman  and  a  knight,  as  you  seem  to  be, 
you  will  not  force  her  to  do  so." 

''  Weary  or  not  weary,"  said  the  stranger, 
*'  she  must  come  along.  Quick,  bring  out  the 
jennet  !  Lose  not  a  minute,  or  we  shall  have 
some  of  the  enemy  upon  us.  Lady,  it  seems 
your  friends  have  kindly  shut  the  door  in  your 
face,  so  that  if  you  have  goods  and  chattels 
within,  they  must  even  remain  where  they 
are." 

''  You  are  discourteous,  sir,"  said  De  Mon- 
tigni, "  and  abuse  your  advantage." 

"  How  now  !  "  cried  the  leader,  grasping 
his  sword;  but  Rose  held  up  her  hand  in 
entreaty,  exclaiming,    "  Nay,   nay,    De    Mon- 
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tigui,  say  not  a  word — 1  am  ready  to  go. 
I  trust  this  gentleman  will  use  no  needless 
harshness.  Here  is  the  jennet :  I  will  go  di- 
rectly/' 

The  horseman  looked  down  somewhat  gloom- 
ily, murmuring,  "  Discourteous !  such  a  term 
was  never  used  to  Nemours  before." 

"  Monsieur  de  Nemours,"  replied  De  Mon- 
tigni,  "  I  am  free  to  say  I  believe  it  never  was  ; 
and  I  am  sure,  now  I  know  you,  it  never  was 
deserved.  You  have  lost  a  great  battle,  sir, 
and  some  irritation  may  be  forgiven :  but  I 
beseech  you,  if  it  must  be  shewn,  let  it  fall 
upon  my  head,  and  not  upon  this  lady's." 

"  Fear  not,"  said  the  Duke,  turning  to  him 
frankly ;  "I  must  send  her  to  her  guardian, 
as  I  have  been  required  ;  but  she  shall  be  treated 
with  all  kindness  by  the  way ;  and  in  the 
meantime,"  he  added  aloud,  "  she  is  under  the 
protection  of  my  honour.  Quick,  quick  !  "  he 
continued,  "  see,  there  are  people  coming  down 
already.  Stand  to  your  arms,  there.  Mount, 
sir,  mount." 

Before    De    Montigni    did    so,    however,   he- 
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lifted  Rose  into  the  saddle,  and  then  sprang 
upon  his  horse,  saying,  "  I  will  not  detain  you, 
my  lord  Duke ;  but  you  need  not  fear,"  he 
added,  "  those  are  but  two  or  three  of  my  own 
servants." 

"On!"  cried  Nemours  to  his  soldiers; 
"  steady  through  the  ford." 

"  Which  way,  my  lord  ? "  asked  the  guidon 
of  the  party. 

"  Towards  Chartres,"  answered  the  Duke, 
and  the  troop  took  their  way  across  the  stream. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

The  sight  of  pain  and  suffering,  to  which 
man's  heart — even  if  it  do  not  become  totally 
hard  and  obtuse  by  his  own  dealings  with  the 
rough  things  of  the  world — grows  less  sensible 
every  day  as  he  advances  in  life,  is  always 
matter  of  painful  interest  to  woman.  There 
is  something  in  her  bosom  that  tells  her  it  is  her 
own  destiny  to  suffer.  There  are  fine  links  of 
sympathy  that  bind  her  affections  to  the  suf- 
ferer, and  not  alone  the  general  tenderness  of 
her  nature,  to  which  such  feelings  are  commonly 
altogether  ascribed.  The  words  of  a  woman's 
compassion  are  always  different  from  those  of 
a  man's ;  they  show  that  she  brings  the  pain 
she  witnesses  more  home  to  her  own  heart. 
Man   may  grieve  for  another's  anguish ;    she 
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sympathises  with   it ;    man  feels  for  the  man, 
she  actually  shares  his  pain. 

Helen  de  la  Tremblade  remained  in  the 
lower  story  of  the  house,  even  after  the  shutters 
had  been  put  up  and  the  door  closed  by  the 
farmer,  when  the  first  party  of  fugitive  Leaguers 
passed  by.  She  took  little  note  of  anything  that 
followed,  but  sat  meditating  over  her  own  fate, 
with  her  head  leaning  on  her  hand,  till  the 
sound  of  a  groan  struck  her ;  but  then  starting 
up  at  once,  she  advanced  towards  the  door  of 
the  room,  which  led  into  a  wide,  long  passage. 
There  she  found  four  stout  soldiers  bearing  in 
a  wounded  man  ;  and  though  she  could  not  see 
his  face,  from  his  visor  being  down,  the  languid 
attitude  in  which  he  lay,  as  his  men  carried  him 
in  their  arms,  showed  her  clearly  that  he  had 
received  some  terrible  injuries.  Self  was  for- 
gotten in  a  moment ;  her  own  sorrows,  her  own 
wrongs,  the  bitter  regrets  of  the  past,  the  deso- 
late despair  of  the  future,  were  all  swept  away 
for  the  time,  and,  clasping  her  hands,  she  ex- 
claimed, "  Alas  I  alas  !  he  is  dying,  I  fear. — ■ 
Bring  him  hither,  bring  him  hither,"  she  con- 
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tinued  ;  "  there  is  a  bed  in  this  room,"  and  she 
led  the  way  through  the  hall  to  the  chamber, 
where  she  and  Rose  d'Albret  had  passed  the 
preceding  night. 

■  Carrying  him  slowly  forward,  the  soldiers 
laid  the  wounded  man,  still  in  his  dinted  and 
dusty  arms,  upon  the  couch,  and  instantly  be- 
gan to  unfasten  his  cuirass,  through  which  a 
small  hole,  as  if  pierced  by  the  shot  of  an 
arquebuse,  might  be  seen,  stained  at  the  edge 
with  blood  ;  but  he  waved  his  hand  saying,  in 
a  faint  voice,  "  The  casque,  the  casque  !  take 
off  the  casque  !  Where  is  my  nephew  ?  — 
Where  is  Louis  ? — He  should  be  here." 

"  Ah,"  cried  Helen  de  la  Tremblade,  "  he 
went  out  to  the  battle  not  an  hour  ago.  Per- 
haps he  too  is  wounded  or  dead." 

"  Mad-headed  boy !"  cried  the  old  Com- 
mander as  they  removed  his  casque,  "  he  had 
no  arms  !  Why  did  they  let  him  go  ?  Ha  ! 
Is  not  that  Helen,  the  priest's  niece  ?" 

"  Yes,"  replied  Helen  approaching  timidly 
and  taking  his  hand,  "it  is  poor  Helen  de  la 

Tremblade." 
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"  Ay,  I  remember,"  said  the  old  Commander ; 
"  but  where  is  Rose  ?  Where  is  Rose  d'Albret  ? 
She  was  with  my  nephew  Louis." 

"  Oh,  she  is  without,  here/'  cried  Helen  ;  "  I 
will  call  her  directly,"  and  away  she  ran,  through 
the  hall,  into  the  passage,  and  to  the  door.  But 
she  found  it  barred  and  bolted,  and  the  farmer 
bending  down,  with  his  ear  to  the  keyhole, 
striving  to  catch  the  sounds  without. 

"  Where  is  Mademoiselle  d'Albret  ?"  asked 
Helen. 

"  Hush,"  he  cried  sternly,  waving  her  back 
with  his  hand,  and  still  listening  to  the  door. 
Helen  listened  too,  but  she  could  hear  nothing 
but  the  indistinct  murmur  of  several  voices 
speaking,  mixed  with  the  sound  of  horses'*  feet 
trampling  and  stamping,  as  if  brought  to  an 
unwilling  halt ;  but  a  moment  or  two  after, 
some  one  spoke  in  a  still  louder  tone,  crying, 
"  To  Chartres !"  and  then  came  the  noise  of  a 
party  moving  off,  and  the  plashing  sound  of 
cavalry  marching  through  the  ford. 

"Where  is  Mademoiselle  d'Albret?"  re- 
peated Helen,  as  the  farmer  raised  his  head 
from  the  keyhole. 
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"  Good  faith,  I  cannot  tell,"  replied  he ;  "  run 
up  wife,  run  up  to  the  room  above  !  and  see 
what  is  going  on  without.'' 

The  farmer's  wife  did  as  he  bade  her,  and 
the  next  instant  her  feet  were  heard  over 
head  coming  back  from  the  window  to  the  top 
of  the  stairs.  "  Ah,  heaven  !"  she  cried  in  a 
loud  voice,  "  they  have  carried  off  the  young 
lady,  and  Monsieur  de  Montigni,  and  his  ser- 
vant, and  all.  You  should  not  have  shut  the 
door,  Jean.  You  are  a  cruel,  hard-hearted 
man.  I  heard  them  push  it  myself  to  get  in ; 
and  now  they  are  prisoners ;  and  no  one  can 
tell  what  will  happen." 

*'  Hold  your  tongue  !  You  are  a  fool,  wife," 
answered  the  farmer  angrily.  *'  Do  you  think 
I  was  going  to  leave  the  house  open  for  the 
Leaguers  to  come  in  ?  We  should  have  had 
the  place  pillaged,  and  all  our  throats  cut." 

But  the  woman's  tongue,  as  is  sometimes 
the  case  with  that  peculiar  organ  in  the  female 
head,  was  not  to  be  silenced  easily,  and  she 
continued  to  abuse  her  husband,  for  excluding 
poor  Rose  d'Albret  and  her  lover,  in  no  very 
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measured  terms,  while  Helen  de  la  Tremblade, 
sad  and  sorrowful,  returned  to  the  bedside  of 
the  old  Commander  to  communicate  the  painful 
intelligence  she  had  just  received. 

"  Where  is  Rose  ?*"  demanded  the  old  officer 
as  soon  as  he  saw  her ;    "  why  does  she  not 
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"  Alas !"  replied  Helen,  "  a  party  of  the 
League,  just  now  sweeping  by,  have  taken  her 
away  with  them." 

The  old  man,  who  by  this  time  had  been 
stripped  of  his  arms,  and  laid  in  the  bed,  raised 
himself  suddenly,  and  gazed  in  her  face  with 
a  look  of  grief  and  consternation.  Then  sinking 
back  upon  the  pillow  again,  he  closed  his  eyes, 
but  said  not  a  word  for  several  minutes.  At 
length  one  of  his  attendants  coming  forward 
inquired,  if  he  had  not  better  ride  away  to  St. 
Andre  and  seek  for  a  surgeon. 

"  No,"'''  replied  the  old  Commander  abruptly, 
"  'tis  no  use.  This  is  my  last  field,  Marlot,  and, 
the  sooner  I  go,  the  better.  I  am  fit  for  no- 
thing now.  I  could  scarce  sit  my  horse  in  the 
battle,  though  I  did  drive  my  sword  through 
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that  fellow  on  Aumale's  right  hand.  But  it 's 
all  over ;  and  I  shall  soon  go,  too.  No  nse 
of  being  tortured  by  the  surgeons.  I  Ve  had 
enough  of  them. — No  ;  but  I  will  tell  you  what 
you  shall  do.  Go  and  seek  for  Louis ;  though 
that  is  most  likely  vain,  also. — Why  the  fiend 
did  he  go  to  the  field  without  arms  ?  Yet,  Ven- 
tre Saint  Gris  !  I  love  the  boy  for  it,  too.  But 
he  never  can  have  escaped  from  that  melee. — 
He  is  dead,  so  there  is  nothing  worth  living  for." 

Helen  had  refrained  hitherto  from  telling 
him  that  his  nephew  was  in  captivity,  as  well 
as  Rose  d'Albret,  for  fear  of  weighing  him 
down,  in  his  weak  state,  under  the  load  of 
misfortune  ;  but  now,  seeing  that  his  apprehen- 
sions for  his  nephew's  fate,  had  a  more  terrible 
effect,  than  even  the  reality  could  produce, 
she  said,  "  No,  sir,  he  is  not  dead.  They 
have  carried  him  away  too,  with  Mademoiselle 
d'Albret !" 

"  Ha  !  girl,  ha  !  Are  you  not  lying  .?"  de- 
manded the  wounded  man. 

"  No,  indeed,''  replied  Helen,  "  it  is  the  truth. 
The  farmer's  wife  saw  them  a  moment  ago." 
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"  Well,  then,  seek  a  surgeon,"  said  the  old 
man  ;  "I  will  try  to  live,  though  it  is  idle, 
I  think. — Look  for  Estoc,  too.  Where  saw 
you  him  last  ?" 

"He  was  in  full  pursuit  with  the  Grand 
Prior,  sir,"  answered  one  of  the  men. 

"  I  saw  him  take  the  red  standard  of  the 
Count  of  Mansveldt,"  replied  another. 

"That's  well,  that's  well,"  said  the  old 
Commander,  "  take  means  to  let  him  know 
where  I  lie.  Then  bring  a  surgeon  if  you  will. 
They  shall  do  with  me  what  they  like.  Will 
you  be  my  nurse,  little  Helen  ?"  he  continued, 
extending  his  hand  towards  her. 

"That  I  will,  if  I  may,"  replied  Helen, 
kneeling  by  the  bed-side  and  kissing  the  large 
bony  hand  he  had  held  out. 

"  Well,  get  me  a  cloak  or  something," 
said  the  old  man,  "  to  cast  over  my  feet,  for 
I  feel  very  cold.  Then  come,  sit  down  and 
talk  to  me  ;  and  you  fellows  go  away  and  get 
your  dinner.     It  must  be  noon  by  this  time." 

"  'Tis  one  o'clock,  sir,"  answered  one  of  the 
men. 
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"Get  your  dinner,  get  your  dinner,"  cried 
the  Commander. 

*'  I  have  no  heart  to  eat,  sir,'"*  said  the  one 
nearest  to  him,  "  seeing  you  lying  there."" 

"  Poo !"  exclaimed  his  master,  "  did  you 
never  see  an  old  man  die  before  ?  I  have  seen 
many  ;  and  they  will  die,  whether  you  eat  your 
dinner  or  not.  Leave  this  young  lady  to  tend 
me  ;  dine,  and,  if  you  will,  say  a  paternoster 
for  my  sake.  That's  the  best  you  can  do 
to  help  me,  though  you  are  good  creatures, 
too,  and  love  me  well,  I  know, — as  I  love  you. 
But  we  must  all  part,  and  my  march  is  laid 
out." 

The  men  departed  one  by  one,  and  Helen 
remained  alone  with  the  old  Commander  de 
Liancourt,  doing  the  best  she  could  to  tend 
and  serve  him.  He  suffered  her  to  examine 
his  wound,  for  the  good  old  chivalrous  custom 
which  required  that  ladies  should  know  some- 
thing of  leech-craft  had  not  yet  passed  away ; 
but  it  was  one  beyond  her  skill.  The  ball  of 
an  arquebuse  or  pistol,  fired  point  blank  at  a 

short  distance,   had  pierced  his   chest   on   the 

g5 
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right  side,  a  little  more  than  a  hand's  breadth 
below  the  arm.  Some  blood  had  followed  the 
wound,  but  not  much ;  and  all  hemorrhage 
had  ceased.  He  declared  that  the  only  pain  he 
felt  was,  a  burning  sensation  near  the  back. 

''That's  where  the  ball  lies,  Helen,"  he 
said ;  "I  wish  it  had  gone  through ;  for  these 
things  taking  up  their  lodging  in  the  body, 
often  make  the  house  too  hot  to  hold  the  pro- 
per tenant.  However,  God's  will  be  done. 
I  never  valued  life  a  straw ;  and  now,  after 
having  known  it  sixty  years,  I  certainly  do  not 
prize  it  more  for  the  acquaintance.  'Tis  an 
idle  and  a  bitter  world,  fair  lady,  as  I  fear  you 
have  found  out  by  this  time." 

Helen  shrunk  and  turned  pale,  as  the  old 
man  seemed  to  allude  to  her  situation  and  his 
eye  rested  upon  her  face,  she  thought,  with  a 
look  of  meaning.  He  said  no  more,  however ; 
and  in  a  moment  after  the  farmer  entered  to 
offer  his  services  to  the  wounded  man,  with 
whose  rank  he  was  now  acquainted,  and  to 
give  him  farther  tidings  which  had  just  arrived 
from   the   field — how   the    Swiss   and   French 
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infantry  had  surrendered  without  resistance,  and 
all  the  standards  and  cannon  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  King. 

The  Commander  cut  him  short,  however, 
asking  after  his  nephew,  which  way  they  had 
taken  him,  how  many  the  party  numbered,  and 
many  other  questions,  all  of  which  the  man 
might  have  answered  without  betraying  the 
fact  that,  to  his  own  fears,  was  in  some  degree 
omng  the  capture  of  Rose  d'Albret  and  the 
young  Baron  de  Montigni.  We  put  our  armour 
where  we  are  weak,  however ;  and  the  first  words 
of  the  farmer  were  in  his  own  defence,  betray- 
ing at  once. all  that  had  taken  place.  As  the 
wounded  man  heard  him,  and  began  to  com- 
prehend what  had  passed,  his  cheek  turned 
fiery  red,  and  raising  himself  partly  in  bed,  he 
bent  his  eyes  sternly  upon  him,  and  cursed  him 
bitterly,  calling  him  coward,  and  knave,  and 
telling  him  he  knew  not  what  he  had  done. 

"Fool!'"*  cried  the  Commander;  "do  you 
think  they  would  have  stayed  to  plunder  your 
pitiful  house  with  the  sword  of  the  King  at 
their  heels  ?     Curses  upon  you,  sir  !   you  have 
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delivered  a  fair  sweet  lady  to  the  hands  of  her 
persecutors,  as  gallant  a  gentleman  as  any  in 
France  to  his  knavish  enemies.  By  the  Lord 
that  lives,  I  have  a  mind  to  make  my  men  take 
thee  and  drown  thee  in  the  river,  poltroon  ! "" 

The  farmer  was  irritated,  as  perhaps  he  might 
well  be  ;  and,  but  little  inclined  to  bear  from 
another  reproaches  which  he  had  endured 
quietly  from  his  wife,  he  was  about  to  reply 
in  angry  terms,  when  Helen  interposed  ;  and, 
with  gentle  firmness,  which  might  perhaps  not 
have  been  expected  from  the  tender  and  yield- 
ing disposition  which  she  had  hitherto  dis- 
played, she  led  him  from  the  room,  and  insisted 
upon  his  making  no  reply. 

She  then  turned  all  her  efforts  to  calm  and 
soothe  the  old  Commander ;  and  so  tenderly, 
so  kindly,  did  she  busy  herself  about  him,  that 
the  heart  of  the  rough  old  soldier  was  moved, 
and  he  exclaimed,  "  Bless  thee,  my  child,  thou 
art  a  sweet  good  girl ;  and  I  wish  I  could  but 
live  to  do  thee  some  service.  But  it  is  in  vain, 
Helen,  it  is  all  in  vain  ;  not  that  I  mind  this 
burning   pain  ;    for   that   more  or  less  follows 
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every  wound,  but  His  the  sudden  failing  of  my 
strength.  All  power  seems  gone ;  and,  in  an 
instant,  I  have  become  as  if  1  were  a  child 
again.  I  was  lame  and  well  nigh  crippled  with 
old  wounds  before ;  for  I  never  was  in  battle 
or  combat  but  I  was  sure  to  receive  some  in- 
jury— such  was  my  ill-luck  ;  but  still  in  my 
hands  and  arms  I  was  as  strong  as  ever,  could 
bend  a  double  crown  between  my  thumbs,  or 
break  the  staff  of  a  lance  over  my  knee.  Now 
it  is  a  labour  to  me  to  lift  my  hand  to  my 
head ;  and  that  has  come  all  in  a  moment. 
This  means  death  ;   Helen,  this  means  death  !'"* 

"  Nay,  perhaps  not,''  replied  Helen  de  la 
Tremblade.  *'  The  body  is  strangely  composed  ; 
and  the  ball  may  rest  upon  some  sinew  or 
some  nerve  that  gives  strength ;  yet  all  may 
be  well  again." 

The  old  man  shook  his  head,  but  still  he 
remained  cheerful,  often  talking  of  death,  yet 
never  seeming  to  look  upon  it  with  dread  or 
horror.  In  about  an  hour  a  surgeon  arrived, 
examined  and  probed  the  wound,  and  descanted 
learnedly  upon  its  nature.     But  with  him,  the 
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good  old  Commander  showed  himself  irritable 
and  impatient,  writhed  under  his  hand,  declared 
he  tortured  him,  and  seemed  to  shrink  more  from 
pain,  than  from  death  itself.  The  man  of  heal- 
ing soon  saw  that  he  could  do  but  little.  To 
Helen's  anxious  inquiries,  however,  he  did  not 
give  the  most  sincere  answers,  leaving  her  to 
hope,  that  the  wound  might  be  cured,  and  say- 
ing, that  he  would  come  again  at  night.  He 
calculated  indeed,  that  his  patient  would  live 
over  the  next  day,  and  that  there  would  be 
time  enough  for  a  priest  to  be  summoned. 
That  was  all  that  his  conscience  required  ;  and 
he  judged — perhaps  kindly — that  it  was  useless 
to  torment  a  sick  man  with  the  thoughts  of 
death,  for  many  hours  before  the  event  took 
place. 

During  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  day, 
Helen  seldom,  if  ever,  quitted  the  bedside  of 
the  Commander  de  Liancourt.  Though  care- 
less of  life,  inured  by  long  habit  to  suffering, 
and  even  somewhat  impatient  of  anything  that 
seemed  like  forced  attention  to  his  state,  the 
old  warrior  was  not  at   all   insensible   to  real 
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kindness.  He  saw  that  she  sympathised  with 
him,  that  she  really  felt  for  all  he  endured, 
that  she  did  her  best  to  soothe  and  to  allay, 
to  comfort  and  support  him.  He  could  not  but 
see  it ;  for  though,  ever  and  anon,  the  shadow  of 
her  own  fate  would  fall  upon  her  again,  and 
she  would  sit,  for  a  moment  or  two,  in  gloom 
and  darkness,  yet  at  his  lightest  word,  at  his 
least  movement,  she  was  up  and  by  his  bedside. 
The  cup  was  always  ready  for  his  lips,  the 
pillow  was  constantly  smoothed  for  his  head, 
his  wishes  seemed  anticipated,  his  very 
thoughts  answered,  and  even  the  burning  im- 
patience of  growing  fever  could  not  run  before 
her  promptitude.  When  he  obtained  a  mo- 
ment of  repose,  she  was  calm  and  silent. 
When  he  wished  to  speak,  she  was  ready  to 
answer,  in  sweet  and  quiet  tones  that  sounded 
pleasant  to  his  ear ;  when  his  breathing  became 
oppressed,  she  was  there  to  raise  his  head  upon 
her  soft  arm,  to  open  the  window  for  the  air 
of  spring  to  enter,  and  to  bathe  his  fiery  brow. 
To  another  young  and  inexperienced  being, 
the   scene  migM   have  been  terrible,  the  task 
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hard  ;  but  to  her,  it  was  all  a  relief.  A  share 
in  any  sorrow,  was  lighter  than  the  full  bur- 
den of  her  own  ;  and  aught  that  took  her 
thoughts  from  herself,  delivered  her  from  a 
portion  of  her  anguish. 

More  than  once,  the  old  man  gazed  upon 
her  fixedly  for  two  or  three  minutes,  as  if 
there  was  something  that  he  wished  to  say, 
and  yet  did  not ;  more  than  once,  he  sent  away 
his  followers,  who  came  and  went  during  the 
afternoon  between  his  room  and  the  next,  as  if 
he  were  about  to  speak  of  something  that  lay 
at  his  heart ;  but  still  he  refrained,  till,  just  as 
the  light  was  beginning  to  fade,  he  turned  pain- 
fully in  the  bed,  and  murmured,  "  Helen." 

The  poor  girl  was  by  his  side  in  a  moment  ; 
and  putting  forth  his  now  burning  hand,  he 
took  hers,  continuing,  "  Helen,  I  wish  to  talk 
to  you  about  yourself  before  I  go." 

Helen  trembled  like  an  aspen  leaf.  Four- 
and -twenty  hours  before,  in  the  first  agony  of 
desolation  and  despair,  she  would  have  poured 
forth  her  whole  soul  to  any  one  who  offered  her 
a  word  of  kindness  and  sympathy ;  but  a  change 
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had  come  over  her  since  then ;  the  power  of 
thought  had  returned,  conscience  and  shame 
and  remorse  had  made  themselves  heard,  over 
even  the  tumultuous  voices  of  grief  and  indigna- 
tion and  hopeless  agony.  The  still,  but  all- 
pervading  words  of  self-reproach,  filled  her  ear 
continually;  and,  in  the  blank  wilderness  of 
existence,  she  saw  but  her  own  folly.  She 
shrank  then,  and  trembled  when  he  spoke  of 
herself.  There  was  no  name  but  one  that  he 
could  have  pronounced,  which  would  have 
sounded  more  horrible  to  her  ears  than  her 
own. 

''  Oh  not  now,  not  now  !*"  she  cried,  draw- 
ing back. 

But  the  old  man  still  held  her  hand  in  his, 
which  seemed  to  scorch  her ;  and  he  went  on, 
"  Why  not  now,  Helen  ?  It  will  soon  be  too 
late.  The  minutes  are  numbered,  my  poor  girl. 
The  hand  upon  the  dial  seems  to  go  slow,  but 
it  will  soon  point  to  the  hour  when  this  fire 
shall  have  burned  itself  out,  and  nothing  but 
the  ashes  will  remain. — I  have  learned  some- 
thing of  your  story,  Helen,  from  the   people 
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who  came  with  my  keen,  harsh  sister,  Jacqueline. 
— Old  Estoc  heard  it,  and  told  it  to  me  ;  but 
I  would  know  more, — I  would  know  all — " 

"  Oh  not  now,  not  now  ! ''  cried  Helen  again  ; 
and,  by  a  sudden  movement  of  anguish  and 
terror,  she  drew  her  hand  from  him,  and,  with 
a  gasping  sob,  ran  out  of  the  room. 

There  was  no  one  in  the  hall,  and  when  she 
reached  the  middle,  she  paused.  "  Shall  I  leave 
him  ?"  she  asked  herself,  "  Leave  him  because 
he  means  and  speaks  kindly — leave  him  because 
I  cannot  bear  to  hear  my  own  folly  breathed, — 
leave  him  ? — Oh  no  !  "  and  with  a  movement 
as  sudden,  but  with  a  downcast  eye  and  burning 
cheek,  she  returned,  and  seated  herself  near  in 
silence,  gazing  upon  the  ground. 

"  Helen,"  said  the  old  Commander,  "  I  have 
grieved  you.     Come  hither,  and  forgive  me.'"* 

She  sprang  towards  him,  and,  casting  herself 
on  her  knees  by  the  bedside,  covered  her  aching 
eyes  with  her  hands,  exclaiming,  ''  Oh,  no,  no  ! 
It  is  I  who  need  forgiveness ;  not  you.  Do  not 
speak  so  kindly,  sir,  do  not  speak  so  gently  ; 
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for  it    goes  farther  to  break  my  heart,   than 
all  your  sister's  harshness." 

''Hush,  hush!"  said  the  old  soldier,  "Do 
not  move  me,  there'*s  a  good  girl.  But  listen  to 
me,  Helen,  for  I  wish  you  well,  and  you  have 
been  tender  and  affectionate  to  me  this  day, 
when  I  have  much  needed  it. — I  am  a  rough 
old  man,  Helen,  and  know  not  how  to  speak 
gently.  But  I  would  fain  talk  to  you  about 
yourself,  before  I  depart  from  this  place.  Lis- 
ten to  me  then,  and  do  not  think  I  mean  any- 
thing but  kindness.  I  hear  that  my  sister  has 
been  hard  upon  you, — driven  you  out  of  her 
house, — given  you  harsh  names. — Nay  never 
shake  so. — She  is  a  bitter  woman,  Helen,  to  all 
faults  but  her  own  ;  and  I  am  sure  if  you  have 
any,  they  have  been  but  too  much  gentleness. — 
Why,  I  remember  you  as  a  little  child  in  your 
good  father's  time.^There  now,  you  weep  ! 
I  know  not  how  to  speak  to  you. — But  never 
mind,  I  '11  talk  no  more  about  yourself.  But 
whatever  be  your  faults,  Helen,  take  my  advice. 
Go  to  your  uncle,  tell  him  all.     He  will  forgive 
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you  ;  for  he  is  a  good  man  at  heart,  and  loves 
you  ;  and  besides, — " 

"Oh,  no,  no  !*"  cried  Helen,  **  I  cannot  go  to 
him,  for  his  look  would  kill  me. — Rose,  so  kind 
and  good,  so  gentle  to  the  faults  of  others, 
she  too,  persuaded  me  to  go  to  him :  but  you 
do  not  know  him.  He  is  good  and  kind,  and 
loves  me  well,  it  is  true ;  but  he  is  not  forgiv- 
ing.— Besides,  how  can  I  go  there  ?  How  can  I 
see  him  without  meeting, — "  and  she  gave  a 
quick  shudder,  without  concluding  the  sentence. 

"  Ay,"  said  the  wounded  man,  "  that  must 
be  thought  of.  But  all  this  is  partly  your 
uncle's  own  fault,  Helen.  I  warned  him  when 
he  put  you  with  my  sister,  that  he  was  giving 
his  dove  to  a  vulture.  I  told  him  it  would  be 
your  ruin  ;  but  none  of  those  people  heeded 
the  old  soldier.  They  followed  their  own  plans, 
and  thought  plain  truth,  foolishness. — Hark  !  do 
you  not  hear  horses  .^^  It  is  good  old  Estoc, 
come  to  see  his  dying  leader." 

The  next  moment,  there  was  a  knock  at  the 
chamber  door,  and  before  any  one  could  say, 
"  Come  in,""  it  opened,  and  the  tall  bony  figure 
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of  Estoc,  clothed  in  armour,  such  as  was  worn 
in  that  day,  but  with  the  head-piece  laid  aside, 
appeared  striding  up  with  his  wide  steps  to  the 
bed-side  of  the  wounded  Commander. 

"  How  goes  it,  sir  ? ''  he  cried,  "  how  goes 
it  ?  " 

"  Fast,  Estoc,  fast  !"  answered  the  old 
knight.  "  I  am  glad  you  have  come,  for  there 
is  much  to  talk  about  before  I  go.  Helen, 
dear  child,  run  away  for  a  while  ;  and  take  some 
repose  and  refreshment,  for  you  have  scarcely 
tasted  aught  since  I  have  been  here.  She  has 
been  an  angel  to  me,  Estoc, — like  my  own 
child." 

"  Thank  you,  mademoiselle,  thank  you,*" 
cried  Estoc,  taking  her  hand  and  kissing  it, 
while  she  turned  away  her  head,  "God  will 
bless  you  for  it  !" 

The  tears  rolled  over  Helen's  cheeks ;  and, 
saying  '*  Call  me  when  you  want  me,  sir,**'  she 
left  the  room. 

For  more  than  an  hour  the  old  Commander 
de  Liancourt  and  Estoc  remained  together, 
while  Helen,  at  the  window  of  a  room  above, 
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sat  and  gazed  out  upon  the  sky,  seeing  the 
last  rays  of  Kght  fade  away,  and  the  stars  look 
forth  one  by  one.  '^  Ah  !''  she  said  to  herself, 
as  she  watched  them,  "  other  lights  come  in 
the  heavens  when  the  sun  sets  ;  but  there  is 
none  so  bright  as  that  which  is  gone.  The 
moon,  too,  may  rise  with  her  pale  beams  ;  but 
it  is  still  night,  shine  she  ever  so  brightly." 

At  length  the  surgeon  arrived  and  went  in 
again.  The  next  moment  he  sent  for  Helen  to 
aid  him  ;  but  when  she  entered  the  old  Com- 
mander's room,  she  found  that  he  would  not 
suffer  his  wound  to  be  meddled  with. 

"It  is  of  no  avail,  master  surgeon,"  he  said  ; 
"  I  know  I  am  dying.  You  can  do  no  good, 
and  you  do  but  torture  me.  Let  the  ball 
alone  ;  it  has  performed  its  work  right  well ; 
you  only  make  it  angry  with  your  probes.  Put 
on  a  cool  cataplasm  if  you  will,  and  tell  me 
about  what  hour  will  be  the  end ;  for  1  see  in 
your  face  that  you  know  what  I  say  is  true. 
I  would  not  go  out  of  the  world  like  a  heathen ; 
but  the  church  is  the  only  surgeon  for  me." 

The  man  of  healing  answered  in  a  vague  and 
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doubtful  manner,  but  assured  the  old  soldier 
that  there  was  no  immediate  danger ;  and,  after 
some  vain  persuasions,  to  the  end  that  he  might 
once  more  examine  the  wound  minutely,  he 
took  his  leave,  after  having  applied  what  he 
thought  fit  externally. 

Helen  was  about  to  follow,  and  leave  the 
Commander  and  his  friend  together,  once  more  ; 
but  the  wounded  man  called  her  to  him  and 
bade  her  stay.  "  Here  is  Estoc  will  be  a  friend 
to  you,  Helen,  when  I  am  gone ;"  he  said,  "but 
listen  to  me,  poor  child,  and  do  that  which  is 
for  your  own  good,  and  for  that  of  others. 
I  pressed  you,  a  little  while  ago,  to  go  to  your 
uncle  for  your  own  sake  ;  but  now  I  ask  it 
for  the  sake  of  those  who  were  once  dear  to 
you.  You  used  to  love  Rose  d'Albret — I  think 
you  do  so  still — " 

"  Oh  !  that  I  do,"  cried  Helen,  clasping  her 
hands. 

"  Well,  then,"  said  the  Commander,  "  her 
whole  happiness,  her  future  welfare  and  peace 
may  altogether  depend  upon  your  going  to 
Marzay,    and    with    your    own    lips     telling 
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Walter  de  la  Tremblade,  all  that  has  happened 
to  you." 

"  Then  I  will  go  directly,"  cried  Helen, 
eagerly,  though  sadly,  "  I  will  go  directly,  if 
I  die  the  next  moment.  But  does  he  not 
know  the  whole  already  ?'''* 

"  I  think  not,"  replied  Estoc,  who  stood 
near.  "  I  don't  think  Madame  de  Chazeul  has 
told  him  anything,  for  the  good  man,  who 
spoke  to  me  about  it,  said  she  would  kill  him 
if  she  knew  that  he  had  mentioned  anything. 
But  he  thought  you  hardly  treated,  mademoi- 
selle, and  wished  me  to  speak  to  the  Commander 
about  it,  that  the  matter  might  be  inquired  into." 

Helen  covered  her  face  and  sat  and  mused, 
till,  at  length,  the  wounded  man  woke  her  from 
her  painful  dreams,  whatever  they  were,  by 
saying,  in  a  compassionate  tone,  "  Ah !  my 
poor  girl,  you  suffer  worse  than  I  do,  for  your 
pains  are  of  the  heart." 

"  I  M^ll  go,  sir,  I  will  go !"  cried  Helen ; 
''  though  it  is  very  bitter  so  to  do,  yet  I  will 
go,  if  it  can  serve  Mademoiselle  d'Albret,  even 
in  the  very  least." 
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"  It  may  serve  her  much,  young  lady,"  said 
Estoc.  "  As  this  sad  affair  has  happened, 
and  she  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Leagu- 
ers, beyond  all  doubt  they  will  send  her  to 
Marzay ;  and  then  the  old  story  will  begin 
again,  and  no  devilish  scheme  will  be  too  bad, 
to  drive  her  to  marry  Monsieur  de  Chazeul." 

*'  Oh,  no,  no,  no  !"  cried  Helen  vehemently ; 
"  he  will  betray  her — he  will  make  her  misera- 
ble, as  he  has  made  me.  What  right  has  he 
to  marry  her  ?"  she  continued,  with  her  brow 
contracted  and  a  wild  look  coming  into  her 
eyes.  "  Is  he  not  married  already  ?  is  he  not 
contracted  by  oaths  that  he  cannot  break  ?" 

"  Ay,  but  he  will  break  them,*"  replied 
Estoc. 

"  I  rave,  I  rave  !"  said  Helen,  after  a  mo- 
ment's pause  ;  "  he  has  broken  them  already — 
every  vow  he  made — every  pledge  he  gave — 
every  oath  he  took  !  and  at  what  should  he 
hesitate  ?  But  how  can  I  prevent  this  ?  What 
can  I  do  to  avert  it  ?'''' 

"  Much,"  answered  the  Commander.  "  Youi 
uncle,  Helen,  has  been  one  of  the  prime  mover  i 
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ill  all  this.  Without  him  they  could  do  little  ; 
for  he  is  a  skilful  and  a  scheming  man,  not 
moved  by  the  same  passions  that  both  prompt 
and  embarrass  them.  What  are  his  motives 
or  his  views,  I  know  not ;  but,  pardie,  right 
sure  am  I,  when  once  he  hears  how  you  have 
been  treated,  he  will  find  means  to  frustrate 
all  their  plots,  and  to  save  our  dear  Rose, 
by  one  means  or  another." 

"  Yes,  yes,  he  will — he  will,"  cried  Helen  ; 
"  I  know  he  will,  if  it  be  but  in  revenge.  Oh  ! 
he  never  wants  means  to  work  his  own  will. 
My  poor  father  used  to  say,  he  had  ruled  all 
his  family  from  infancy.  But  I  will  go  at  all 
risks,  at  any  cost. — Yet,"  she  added,  hanging 
her  head,  "  yet  I  could  wish  that  it  were  possi- 
ble for  me  to  avoid  that  cruel  and  hard-hearted 
man,  whom  I  must  see  if  I  go  there  openly." 

"  Oh  !  that  will  be  easily  managed,"  said 
Estoc  ;  "  I  will  answer  for  that,  mademoiselle  ; 
for  I  took  care  to  ensure  myself  and  my  good 
Commander  here,  the  means  of  entering  the 
chateau  of  Marzay  when  we  liked.  God  forbid 
that  I  should  use  it  wrongly  !     But  I  foresaw 
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the  time  might  come,  when,  in  justice  to  our- 
selves or  others,  we  might  need  to  stand  face 
to  face  with  those  who  have  been  plotting  so 
darkly  against  people  whose  rights  they  should 
have  protected." 

"  You  are  right,  Estoc,  you  are  right,"  said 
the  old  Commander,  whose  voice  was  growing 
feeble,  ^ith  the  fatigue  of  speaking  so  much. 
"  You  are  right,  my  good  friend.  I  thought 
not  of  that  precaution,  but  it  was  a  wise  one. 
Have  you  got  the  key  of  the  postern,  then  ?" 

"  No,"  answered  Estoc ;  "  that  would  be 
missed ;  but  I  have  got  a  key  to  the  chapel, 
which,  as  no  one  uses  that  way  in  or  out,  will 
never  be  wanted  by  any  one  but  ourselves." 

Helen  raised  her  eyes  and  smiled,  with  the 

first  look  of  satisfaction  that  her  countenance 

had   borne,  since   she   had  been  driven   from 

the    chateau   of  Chazeul.      "  That  makes   all 

easy,"  she  said  ;   "  for,  not  only  can  I  enter  by 

that  means,  but  dear  Rose  d'Albret  can  come 

out ;   and  oh  !   what  would  I  give  to  guide  her 

back  again  to  liberty  and  him  she  loves  ?" 

But  Estoc  shook  his  head.     "  That  may  no 
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be  so  easy,"  he  answered  ;  "  now  they  are  once 
upon  their  guard,  they  will  watch  her  closely. 
She  will  be  henceforth  a  prisoner,  indeed.  Her 
only  hope  is  in  the  priest,  mademoiselle.  Gain 
his  aid  for  us,  and  we  are  secure." 

"  I  will  try,"  answered  Helen,  "  I  will  try — 
But  look,*"  she  continued,  touching  Estoc''s  arm 
and  speaking  in  a  low  voice,  "  Monsieur  de 
Liancourt  seems  weary,  and  asleep,  I  think." 

Estoc  bent  down  his  head,  and  gazed  in  the 
sick  man's  face,  by  the  pale  light  of  a  lamp 
that  stood  upon  the  table.  He  almost  feared, 
from  all  that  he  had  seen,  that  what  Helen  ima- 
gined slumber,  was  the  repose  of  death  ;  but, 
as  he  leaned  over  him,  he  saw  a  red  spot  upon 
the  cheek,  and  heard  the  quick  low  breath 
come  and  go ;  and,  turning  to  her  again,  he 
whispered,  "  He  sleeps ;  that  is  a  good  sign. 
I  will  sit  with  him  till  he  wakes." 

"  No,  no,"  answered  Helen  ;  "  leave  me  to 
watch  him.  You  take  some  repose  ;  I  neither 
want  it,  nor  could  obtain  it." 

Estoc  accordingly  left  her,  gaining  the  door 
as  noiselessly  as  he  could.     Then,  clearing  the 
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hall  of  all  the  persons  by  whom  it  was  now 
crowded,  he  seated  himself  oil  a  bench,  ate 
some  bread  and  drank  some  wine ;  and  leaning 
his  head  upon  his  hand,  soon  fell  into  slum- 
ber, with  that  easy  command  over  the  drowsy 
god,  which  is  often  acquired  by  those  habitu- 
ated to  the  labours  and  the  dangers  of  the 
camp. 

It  was  past  one  o'clock ;  and  all  the  noises  of 
the  house  were  still.  The  farmer  and  his  fa- 
mily had  retired  to  rest,  the  soldiers  and  attend- 
ants were  seeking  slumber  in  the  kitchen  and 
the  barn,  when  Helen  de  la  Tremblade  opened 
the  door  between  the  sick  man's  chamber  and 
the  hall,  and  called  "  Estoc  !  Estoc  !"— "  Mon- 
sieur de  Liancourt  is  awake,"  she  added,  as  he 
started  up,  and  then  continued,  in  a  lower  tone, 
"  he  is  very  ill — There  is  a  terrible  change — 
Come  quick,  come  quick  !" 

Estoc  followed  in  haste ;  and,  approaching 
the  wounded  man's  side,  he  saw  too  clearly 
the  change  she  spoke  of,  that  awful  change 
which  precedes  dissolution  ;  that  inexpressi- 
ble dim  shade,  that  cold  unearthly  look,  never, 
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never  to  be  mistaken.  Fever  may  banish  the 
rose  from  the  cheek;  the  eye  may  grow  pale 
and  glassy ;  the  Hp  may  lose  its  red ;  and  sickness, 
heavy  sickness  may  take  away  all  that  is  beau- 
tiful in  life ;  but  yet,  while  there  is  a  hope  re- 
maining, the  countenance  of  man  never  assumes 
that  hue  which  death  sends  before  him  as  his 
herald  on  the  way; — and  there  it  was.  To 
the  eyes  of  Helen,  it  was  strange  and  terrible, 
and  made  her  heart  sink  though  she  knew  not 
all  it  meant ;  but  Estoc  had  seen  it  often,  and 
knew  it  well ;  and  whispering  to  her,  "  This 
is  death !"  he  took  his  old  friend's  hand  in  his. 

"Ah,  Estoc!"  said  Monsieur  de  Liancourt, 
"  where  is  Helen  ? —  Come  nearer,  my  kind 
nurse,  let  me  see  your  face,  for  my  eyes  grow 
dim." 

"  Shall  I  send  for  a  priest,  sir  ?"  asked  Helen. 

"  Not  yet,"  said  Monsieur  de  Liancourt, 
"  for  I  have  much  to  say.  Bring  me  my  cross 
of  St.  John.  Lay  it  on  my  breast,  that  I  may 
die  under  the  standard  of  my  salvation.  Helen 
hurried  to  get  it,  where  it  lay  with  the  armour 
and  clothes  in  which  he  had  been  dressed,  and 
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placed  it  gently  on  his  bosom  as  he  told  her. 
The  old  man  gazed  wistfully  in  her  face  for 
an  instant,  and  then  said,  "  I  am  going,  Helen 
— fast.  If  I  had  lived,  I  would  have  been  a 
father  to  you.  Estoc,  will  you  protect  her — 
defend  her  ? — Do  you  promise  me  ?" 

''  I  do  from  my  heart,"  replied  Estoc.  "  As 
long  as  I  live  she  shall  never  want  a  home  to 
receive  her,  or  an  arm  to  do  her  right." 

"  Kiss  the  cross  !"  said  the  old  Commander ; 
and,  bending  down,  the  good  soldier  pressed 
his  lips  upon  it,  as  it  lay  upon  his  dying  leader's 
bosom. 

"So  much  for  that,"  said  the  Commander. 
"  When  I  am  gone,  Estoc,  give  her  all  that 
I  have  brought  with  me. — You,  I  have  pro- 
vided for,  long  ago. — See  me  buried  as  a  sol- 
dier should  be.  Lay  me  before  the  altar  at 
Marzay,  and  bid  the  priest  say  masses  for  my 
soul. — Now  give  me  the  papers  that  I  may 
explain  them  well." 

Estoc  proceeded  to  the  corner  of  the  room 
in  which  the  old  Commander's  garments  had 
been  laid  down  in  a  heap;   and  searched  for 
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some  minutes  before  he  could  discover  the 
packet  of  papers  for  which  he  was  looking. 
He  found  it  at  length,  and,  turning  round, 
approached  the  bed-side  where  Helen  de  la 
Tremblade  sat  watching  the  wounded  man. 
She  held  his  hand  in  hers,  she  gazed  upon 
him  eagerly  with  her  beautiful  lips  slightly- 
open,  shewing  the  fine  pearly  teeth  within ; 
and,  as  the  light  of  the  lamp  fell  upon  her,  she 
was  certainly  as  fair  a  creature  as  ever  man 
beheld;  but  there  was  a  look  of  anxious  fear 
in  her  eyes  that  startled  Estoc,  and  made  him 
hurry  his  pace.  The  eyes  of  the  old  Command- 
er were  closed,  and  Helen  whispered,  "  He  has 
had  a  terrible  shudder.*" 

"  Here  are  the  papers,  sir,"  said  Estoc. 

The  old  man  made  no  answer,  but  by  a 
heavy  sigh. 

"  Send  for  a  priest,  quick,""  cried  Estoc  ;  and 
Helen  running  hastily  from  the  room,  woke 
one  of  the  soldiers  in  the  kitchen,  and  despatch- 
ed him  to  the  village  in  haste.  When  she 
returned  to  the  chamber,  however,  •  all  was 
still :  and,  approaching  with  her  light  foot  the 
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bed-side,  she  saw  Estoc  with  his  arms  folded 
across  his  chest,  and  his  eyes,  glistening  with 
an  unwonted  tear,  fixed  upon  the  countenance  of 
his  old  friend  and  leader,  from  which  all  expres- 
sion seemed  to  have  passed  away.  She  lis- 
tened, but  could  hear  no  breath.  The  lips  were 
motionless ;  the  breast  had  ceased  to  heave ; 
the  hand,  which  he  had  lately  held  in  her  own, 
had  fallen  languidly  on  the  bed ;  the  other, 
by  a  last  movement,  had  been  brought  to  rest 
upon  the  cross  which  lay  upon  his  bosom. 
Life  had  passed  away,  apparently  in  an  instant, 
and  the  sufferings  of  the  stout  old  soldier  were 
at  an  end. 

The  moment  after  several  of  the  men,  who 
had  been  awakened  by  a  voice  calling  to  one 
of  them  to  seek  a  priest,  crept  into  the  room 
to  see  their  good  leader  once  more  before  he 
died;  and  Estoc,  brushing  away  the  moisture 
from  his  eyes  with  the  back  of  his  hand,  turned 
towards  them,  saying,  "■  You  may  come  for- 
ward.— You  cannot  disturb  him  now.  He  is 
gone ;  and  a  better  heart,  a  stouter  hand,  a  kinder 

spirit,  never  lived,  my  friends.     Few  there  are 

II  5 
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like  him  left ;  and  we  at  least  never  shall  see 
such  another.  God  have  mercy  on  his  soul, 
and  on  ours  too." 

Thus  saying,  he  knelt  down,  murmured  a 
prayer,  and  kissed  the  hand,  still  warm  with 
the  hfe  that  was  departed.  The  soldiers  did 
the  same  one  by  one,  and  then  carried  the 
tidings  to  their  fellows  who  were  still  asleep. 
Starting  up  as  they  had  lain  down,  they  all  ran 
hastily  into  the  room  ;  and,  of  course,  among,  t 
the  number,  there  were  many  different  ways  of 
expressing  their  grief.  Most  of  them,  however, 
had  tears  in  their  eyes,  and  one  man  wished 
aloud,  that  he  knew  the  hand  that  fired  the  shot. 

"  Fie,"  said  Estoc,  ''  it  was  the  chance  of 
battle.  No  soldier  bears  revenge  for  anything 
done  in  fair  fight.  He  has  sent  many  to  their 
account,  and  now  is  sent  himself;  but  by  the 
grace  of  God  his  is  no  heavy  one,  and  he  will 
find  mercy  for  that." 

There  was  a  momentary  pause,  and  then 
two  or  three  of  the  soldiers  whispered  toge- 
ther ;  after  which  one  of  them  stepping  forward, 
said,  "  Will  you  lead  us.  Monsieur  Estoc  ?" 
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"  I  am  not  a  rich  man,  my  friends,'*'  said  the 
old  soldier,  "  and  cannot  pay  you  as  the  good 
Commander  did.  What  I  have,  however,  you 
shall  freely  share  ;  and  if  you  are  willing  to 
serve  the  King  as  you  have  done  this  day,  I 
will  lead  you  willingly,  in  that  cause." 

"  We  will  fight  in  none  other,*"  replied  the 
man  who  spoke  for  the  rest ;  "  and  as  for  pay, 
we  will  take  our  chance,  so  that  we  have  food 
arid  arms.'" 

"  That  we  will  always  find,''  replied  Estoc, 
"but  we  have  a  duty  here  to  perform  before 
anything  else.  We  must  carry  the  corpse  to 
Marzay,  and  fulfil  our  dead  leader's  last  com- 
mands ;  then  we  will  seek  the  King ;  and,  if  he 
cannot  entertain  us  himself,  we  shall  easily 
find  some  banner  under  which  to  fight  upon 
his  side." 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

It  was  about  two  o'clock  in  the  day,  when 
the  party  of  the  Duke  of  Nemours  entered  the 
little  town  of  Maintenon ;  for  that  Prince  hur- 
ried along  his  prisoners  at  a  rapid  rate,  although 
he  was  aware  that,  the  main  body  of  fugitives 
from  the  field  of  Ivry  having  taken  a  different 
direction,  he  was  less  likely  to  be  pursued 
than  if  he  had  followed  the  same  course  towards 
Mantes.  As  he  approached  Maintenon,  indeed, 
he  somewhat  slackened  his  speed,  and  gave 
orders  for  putting  his  men  into  better  order ; 
and  before  he  reached  the  gates  he  brought  his 
own  horse,  and  those  of  the  rest,  to  a  walk,  as 
if  quietly  marching  through  the  country. 

All  appearance  of  flight  and  apprehension 
was  banished ;  and  De  Montigni  heard  one  of 
the  soldiers,  speaking  to  a  citizen  as  they  enter- 
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ed,  declare,  that  they  had  had  a  skirmish  at 
Ivry,  iu  which  the  King  had  been  defeated 
and  driven  back.  A  somewhat  bitter  smile 
curled  his  lip  ;  but  he  made  no  observation ; 
and  the  good  townsman  shaking  his  head  with 
a  doubtful  look,  rephed, 

"  Ay,  it  may  be  so  ;  but  different  tidings  are 
about  the  place ;  and  if  you  have  won  a  battle, 
why  are  you  marching  away  from  the  field  ?" 

'*  Why,  Coquin,"  replied  the  soldier  readily, 
"  because  we  are  carrying  the  tidings  to  Char- 
tres,  with  orders  to  the  governor  to  send  out  his 
people  and  cut  off  the  fugitives  from  Alen^on." 

Still  the  man  looked  unconvinced ;  but  the 
soldier  rode  on  after  his  troop ;  and  the  Duke 
stopped  in  the  town  two  hours  to  refresh  his 
horses.  While  there,  he  sent  for  the  officer 
commanding  in  the  place,  and  held  a  long, 
private  conversation  with  him,  which  afforded 
an  opportunity  to  De  Montigni  and  Rose 
d'Albret  to  speak  together  unnoticed,  for  the  first 
time  since  their  capture.  The  Duke  had  order- 
ed dinner  to  be  prepared,  and  had  courteously 
invited  them   to   partake  of  it,  leaving  them 
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alone  in  the  dining  hall  of  the  inn,  while  he 
held  his  communication  with  the  govenor  with- 
out. But  though  it  was  a  solace  and  a  comfort 
to  both  of  them,  to  be  enabled  to  pour  their 
griefs  and  anxieties  into  each  other's  bosom,  yet 
their  conference  was  a  sad  and  fruitless  one  ;  for 
they  could  arrange  no  plan  of  action  for  the 
future,  they  could  extract  no  hope  from  the 
painful  situation  in  which  they  were  placed. 
All  they  could  do  was  to  promise  and  repromise 
faith  and  constancy  to  each  other,  and  to  wait 
for  coming  events,  in  the  hope  of  ultimate  de- 
liverance. De  Montigni  found  no  difficulty  in 
binding  Rose  to  fly  with  him  whenever  the  op- 
portunity should  offer ;  and  each  vowed  to  the 
other  to  look  upon  their  engagement  as  com- 
plete and  inviolable,  whatever  means  might  be 
employed  to  break  it. 

"  Let  us  regard  ourselves  as  wedded,  dearest 
Rose,"  said  De  Montigni;  "and  fear  not  for 
the  result.  The  King  is  each  day  gaining 
advantages  over  his  enemy.  This  faction  must 
soon  be  crushed,  notwithstanding  the  assistance 
it   receives  from  Spain ;  my  ransom  will  soon 
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be  agreed  upon;  and  should  they  attempt  to 
detain  my  bride,  I  will  deliver  her,  should 
need  be,  with  the  strong  hand.  If  bloodshed  be 
the  result,  let  Chazeul  answer  for  it.  The  fault 
is  his,  not  mine." 

"  Oh  !  no,  no  ! "  cried  Rose ;  "do  nothing 
rashly,  Louis.  I  am  yours,  will  be  ever  yours. 
Better  to  wait  for  months — ay,  even  for  years, 
than  dip  your  hands  in  kindred  blood. — But  I 
will  trust  that  there  is  no  need  for  such  terrible 
deeds.  When  once  the  King's  authority  is  at 
all  established.  Monsieur  de  Liancourt  will  soon 
yield  to  it.  He  is  not  one  of  those  who  will 
hold  out  to  the  last,  in  favour  of  a  failing  cause. 
But,  at  all  events,"  she  added,  as  the  door 
opened,  ''be  the  time  long  or  short,  be  the 
trial  hard  or  light,  I  am  yours  for  ever." 

She  knew  not  how  hard  that  trial  was  to  be. 

As  she  spoke,  the  Duke  of  Nemours,  with 
one  or  two  of  the  gentlemen  attached  to  him, 
entered  the  room ;  and  the  meal  which  he  had 
ordered  was  soon  after  served.  The  irritation 
under  which  he  had  laboured,  on  account  of  the 
loss  of  the  battle,  when  first  De  Montigni  and 
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his  fair  companion  had  fallen  into  his  hands, 
had  passed  away  ;  and  towards  Rose  d'Albret, 
at  least,  he  had  resumed  all  that  courtesy  for 
which  he  was  renowned.  To  De  Montigni 
his  demeanour  was  varying  and  uncertain  ; 
never,  indeed,  returning  to  the  harsh  rudeness 
which  he  had  at  first  displayed,  but  sometimes 
cold  and  icy,  sometimes  gay  and  almost  kind. 
He  was  a  Prince  who  had  acquired,  without 
much  cause,  a  high  reputation  throughout 
Europe,  and  De  Montigni  knew  him  by  report 
to  be  brave  to  a  fault,  generous  to  prodigahty, 
and  affecting  a  chivalrous  tone  in  his  conduct 
and  manners ;  but  he  was  not  aware  of  the 
faults,  which  afterwards  developed  themselves 
so  remarkably  and  caused  the  Duke's  ruin  and 
his  death,-^ — selfishness,  ambition,  tyrannical  se- 
verity, and  a  wild  vanity,  that  led  him  to  over- 
estimate in  all  things  his  own  abilities,  and  his 
own  importance. 

As  they  sat  together  at  the  table,  for  a 
time,  the  fairer  points  of  the  Duke's  character 
were  alone  exhibited  to  his  prisoners.  He 
addressed  De  Montigni  more  than  once,  pressed 
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Rose  to  partake  of  the  meal  before  them, 
spoke  of  the  events  of  the  battle,  and  even 
landed  highly  the  skill  and  character  of  the 
King. — The  young  baron  deceived  himself  into 
the  belief  that  these  external  signs  of  a  high  and 
noble  nature,  might  be  the  genuine  indications 
of  the  heart ;  and  he  resolved  to  cast  himself 
upon  his  generosity,  to  explain  to  him  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  he  stood,  and  to  beseech 
him  to  refrain,  at  least  for  a  short  period,  from 
placing  Mademoiselle  d'Albret  in  the  power  of 
those  who  were  but  too  likely  to  misuse  the 
opportunity.  As  if  to  check  him  in  such  pur- 
poses, almost  the  next  moment,  Nemours  re- 
sumed towards  him  his  haughty  and  overbear- 
ing manner ;  and  thus  he  went  on  from  time 
time ;  at  one  moment  appearing  to  forget  that 
De  Montigni  was  an  adversary  and  a  prisoner, 
and  the  next  treating  him  almost  as  if  he  were 
a  condemned  criminal. 

After  the  space  of  repose  I  have  mentioned, 
the  march  towards  Chartres  was  resumed, 
but  the  pace  at  which  they  proceeded  was 
now  slow :  and  before  they  reached  that  fair 
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old  town,  the  sun  set  in  cloudless  splendour,  and 
the  stars  looked  out  in  the  sky.  Weary,  silent, 
anxious,  and  distressed.  Rose  d'Albret  rode  on, 
replying  to  the  frequent  attentions  of  Nemours 
with  but  a  monosyllable,  till  at  length  they 
reached  the  gates,  where  they  were  detained 
during  a  few  minutes  ;  for  the  news  of  the  de- 
feat of  Ivry  had  already  reached  the  city,  and 
all  was  anxious  precaution  to  guard  against 
surprise.  At  length  the  party  was  admitted  ; 
torches  were  procured  at  the  Corps  de  Garde ; 
and  by  their  red  and  gloomy  light,  flashing 
upon  the  tall  houses  with  their  manifold  small 
windows,  the  cavalcade  wound  on,  through  the 
narrow  streets,  towards  the  castle. 

Intelligence  of  the  arrival  of  the  Duke  of 
Nemours,  had  been  sent  on  to  the  governor  from 
the  gates ;  and  the  outer  court  of  the  citadel  was 
filled  with  gentlemen  and  officers  when  the 
party  entered.  Nemours  dismounted  from  his 
horse  as  soon  as  he  had  given  the  word  to  halt ; 
and,  advancing  to  a  stern-looking,  middle  aged 
man,  who  seemed  to  be  the  chief  of  those  pre- 
sent, he  embraced  him,  saying. 
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"  Well,  Monsieur  de  la  Bourdasieres,  I  have 
come  to  you  sooner  than  I  expected.  We  have 
been  badly  served  at  Ivry;  and  the  foreign 
troops  have  once  more  betrayed  our  confidence. 
However,  I  bring  two  prisoners  with  me — or 
at  least  one,"  he  added,  "  for  the  lady  is  not  a 
prisoner,  and  of  her  I  will  speak  to  you  by  and 
by,  if  you  will  have  the  goodness  now  to  place 
her  for  the  time  under  the  protection  of  Madame 
de  la  Bourdasieres." 

The  govenor  seemed  to  ask  a  question,  which 
De  Montigni  did  not  hear  ;  but  Nemours  re- 
plied, immediately,  "  Oh,  yes,  of  the  highest. 
It  is  Mademoiselle  d'Albret,  the  daughter  of  the 
late  Count  de  Marennes." 

"  Right  willingly,"  repHed  the  governor. 
"  We  will  give  her  what  poor  entertainment  we 
can;"  and  advancing  with  Nemours  to  the  side 
of  Rose's  jennet,  he  assisted  her  to  dismount, 
sapng,  "  my  wife  will  be  most  happy  to  enter- 
tain you,  Mademoiselle  d'Albret." 

Rose  turned  an  anxious  look  towards  De 
Montigni,  who  sprang  from  his  horse,  and  ap- 
proaching her  before  any  one  could  interfere, 
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took  her  hand,  saying,  "  I  am  rejoiced  to  find 
you  placed  under  such  protection,  dearest 
Rose;^ 

The  governor  turned  a  grave  and  inquiring 
look  towards  him ;  but  De  Montigni  added, 
loud  enough  for  all  to  hear,  "  Do  not  fear.  The 
contract  for  our  marriage,  between  your  father 
and  my  uncle,  cannot  be  broken,  let  them  do 
what  they  will." 

"  Come,  come,  enough  of  this,  sir  !"  said  the 
Duke  of  Nemours ;  and  the  governor,  taking 
Rose  by  the  hand,  led  her  away  into  the 
castle. 

"  Monsieur  de  Nemours,"  said  the  young 
nobleman,  as  soon  as  she  was  gone,  "  I  am 
your  prisoner ;  and  I  cannot  blame  you  for  seiz- 
ing the  momentary  advantage  you  had  obtained, 
to  make  me  so.  I  know  the  reputation  of  the 
Duke  of  Nemours  too  well  to  suppose,  that  he 
will  show  any  want  of  courtesy  toward  one 
placed  in  such  a  situation ;  I,  therefore,  demand 
to  be  put  to  ransom,  and  that  without  farther 
delay,  according  to  the  common  customs  and 
usages  of  war." 
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Nemours  gazed  at  him,  for  an  instant,  from 
head  to  foot,  and  then,  turning  on  his  heel, 
repHed,  "  I  will  consider  of  it,  sir.'' 

A  sharp  reply  was  springing  to  De  Mon- 
tigni's  lips ;  hut  he  repressed  it,  recollecting  how 
much  the  fate  of  himself  and  one  most  dear  to 
him,  might  depend  upon  the  man  to  whom  he 
was  speaking.  The  colour  came  in  his  cheek, 
however ;  and  he  bit  his  lip  to  keep  down 
the  anger  which  could  scarcely  be  suppressed, 
while  Nemours,  calling  one  of  his  gentlemen 
to  him,  gave  some  directions  in  a  low  tone. 

"  Take  a  parole  from  his  servant,"  he  said, 
aloud,  in  conclusion,  "  and  let  him  have  free 
ingi'ess  and  egress  to  wait  upon  his  master. 
As  to  the  chamber,  speak  with  some  of  the 
people  of  Monsieur  de  la  Bourdasieres  about 
it ;''  and  then,  turning  round  to  De  Montigni 
again,  he  added,  "  we  shall  meet  to-morrow, 
sir ;  in  the  mean  time,  good  night.**' 

Thus  saying,  he  walked  away  and  entered 
the  castle,  marshalled  by  some  of  the  officers 
of  the  governor.  De  Montigni  remained  for 
a  moment  or  two,  while  the  followers  of  Ne- 
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mours  and  the  people  assembled  in  the  court 
conversed  together  round  about  him,  in  regard 
to  the  events  of  the  day,  and  many  an  anxious 
inquiry  was  addressed  to  those  who  had  shared 
in  the  battle,  as  to  the  course  which  it  had 
taken,  and  the  results  which  it  was  likely  to 
produce.  Each  man  answered  according  to 
his  particular  character  and  disposition.  Some 
made  light  of  it ;  asserted  that  it  could  scarcely 
be  called  a  battle  lost ;  that  Mayenne  was  at 
the  head  of  nearly  as  many  men  as  ever ;  and 
that,  though  the  enemy  did  possess  the  field, 
they  had  paid  dearly  for  it.  Others,  more 
sincere,  or  more  alarmed,  acknowledged,  that 
at  last  it  had  been  a  complete  rout,  that  each 
had  fled  as  best  he  could,  and  that  the  King 
was  pursuing  Mayenne,  sword  in  hand,  towards 
Mantes.  Others  contented  themselves  with  a 
significant  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  or  a  simple 
exclamation  of  anger  and  mortification ;  but, 
upon  the  whole,  the  governor's  officers  easily 
divined  that  a  great  victory  had  been  won  by 
the  Royalists, — a  terrible  defeat  sustained  by 
their  own  party. 
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At  length,  the  gentleman  to  whom  Nemours 
had  last  spoken,  and  who  had  been  conversing 
with  another  man  at  some  distance,  advanced 
towards  De  Montigni,  saying,  "  Now,  Mon- 
sieur le  Baron,  if  you  will  follow  me  and  Mon- 
sieur de  la  Haye,  we  will  show  you  to  your  cham- 
ber.— Come  hither,"  he  continued,  beckoning  to 
De  Montigni's  servant,  who  had  been  taken 
with  him ;  "  you  can  wait  upon  your  master 
till  he  is  ransomed,  so  you  will  see  where  he 
lodges ;''  and,  leading  the  way  with  the  officer 
to  whom  he  had  been  speaking,  he  conducted 
the  young  nobleman  into  the  castle.  Fol- 
lowing the  walls  which  in  those  days  were 
extensive,  he  approached  a  small  detached  build- 
ing, which  seemed  to  be  used  as  a  house  of  - 
refreshment  for  the  soldiery,  or  what  we  should, 
in  the  present  day,  call  the  canteen. 

The  lower  story  was  thronged  with  men 
drinking  and  talking ;  but,  walking  through  the 
passage,  they  reached  a  narrow  and  ill-construct- 
ed stairs,  which  led  to  some  rooms  above.  In 
one  of  these  was  found  a  bed,  a  table,  and  a 
chair,  all  of  the  homehest  description.  The  case- 
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ments  were  not  in  the  best  state  of  repair,  and 
no  curtains  were  there  to  keep  out  the  glare 
of  day  or  the  winds  of  night.  The  walls  were 
in  the  rough  primeval  state  in  which  the  hands 
of  the  mason  had  left  them,  and  evervthing- 
bore  an  aspect  of  misery  and  discomfort,  not 
very  consoling  to  the  eyes  of  the  captive. 

This,  he  was  informed,  was  to  be  his  abode 
while  he  remained  in  the  city  of  the  Druids : 
and,  well  knowing  that  remonstrance  was  in 
vain,  he  seated  himself  in  the  solitary  chair, 
while  the  officer  of  Nemours  took  the  parole  of 
his  servant,  and  then,  making  a  cold  bow  to 
the  prisoner,  retired. 

De  Montigni  remained  in  silence,  with  his 
head  resting  on  his  hand,  for  a  moment  or 
two,  while  his  follower  gazed  on  him  with  a 
disconsolate  countenance  ;  but,  at  length,  the 
man  ventured  to  interrupt  his  master's  reverie 
by  saying,  "  This  is  a  strange  place  to  put  you 
in,  sir.  Not  very  civil,  jmrdie,  though  you 
be  a  prisoner.'"' 

"  The  place  matters  little,  my  good  friend," 
answered  the  young  nobleman.     "  We  slept  in 
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the  Alps  ill  worse  abodes  than  this.  It  is  the 
being  a  prisoner  that  makes  the  lodging  bad — 
and  at  such  a  time  too  !"  he  added,  with  a 
bitter  sigh,  "  when  happiness  was  within  my 
grasp ;  when  the  cause  of  the  King  was  vic- 
torious ;  when  another  minute  would  have  saved 
us  both;' 

"  'Twas  unlucky  indeed,  sir,"  said  the  ser- 
vant. "  They  say  fortune  changes  every  seven 
years ;  God  forbid  that  ours  should  last  as 
long,  for  we  have  made  a  sad  beginning  in 
France.  But,  at  all  events,  I  will  try  to  render 
the  place  somewhat  more  comfortable  for  you, 
sir.  Money  will  do  anything  in  Chartres,  as 
well  as  elsewhere.'"* 

"  Would  to  Heaven  it  would  get  me  out  of 
it  I"  repHed  De  Montigni.  "  He  will  never 
dare  refuse  to  put  me  to  ransom,  surely  ?" 

"  I  do  not  know,  sir,"  rejoined  the  man. 
"  I  have  heard  that,  in  these  civil  wars,  they 
have  done  strange  things ;  but,  if  he  do,  you 
must  make  your  escape,  sir;  and,  as  I  was 
saying  just  now,  money  can  do  everything." 

De  Montigni  shook  his  head,  but  he  suffered 
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the  man  to  proceed  as  he  thought  fit  to  give  the 
chamber  an  air  of  greater  comfort.  A  sconce 
was  brought  up  from  below,  to  replace  the  soli- 
tary lamp  which  had  been  left  by  the  officer ;  a 
piece  of  tapestry  was  obtained  from  some  other 
quarter  to  cover  the  window  ;  a  bundle  of 
rushes  were  found  to  strew  the  floor ;  a  white 
sheet  was  spread  over  the  bed,  to  cover  the 
somewhat  dirty  furniture  with  which  it  had 
been  previously  decorated ;  and,  thanks  to  the 
proximity  of  the  canteen,  wine  and  provisions 
of  various  kinds  soon  ornamented  the  table, 
which  was  covered  with  one  of  those  fine  white 
cloths  for  which,  Le  Grand  assures  us,  France 
was  at  that  time  famous. 

But,  when  the  door  opened  and  closed,  De 
Montigni  saw  the  figure  of  a  soldier,  either 
passing  to  and  fro,  or  leaning  on  his  partizan ; 
and  he  felt  bitterly  that  he  was  a  prisoner, 
without  power  to  alter  the  course  of  events 
which  were  taking  place  around  him,  to  the 
destruction  of  all  his  hopes,  to  the  frustration 
of  those  dreams  of  joy  in  which  he  had  in- 
dulged but  a  few  hours  before.     With  the  usual 
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course  of  bitter  and  unavailing  regret  in  a 
young  and  inexperienced  mind,  he  reproached 
himself  for  not  having  done  every  act  that 
might  have  averted  the  misfortune  which  had 
fallen  upon  him.  He  blamed  himself  for  hav- 
ing joined  the  battle,  when  he  had  no  occasion 
to  do  so  ;  he  forgot  all  the  inducements  and 
arguments  to  which  his  mind  had  yielded  when 
he  left  Rose  in  the  farm  at  Mainville,  in  order 
to  share  in  the  glories  and  the  dangers  of  the 
field  of  Ivry.  He  next  regretted  that,  anxious 
to  bear  her  the  first  tidings  of  success,  he  had 
hurried  back  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  fight  ir- 
retrievably turned  against  the  Leaguers,  and 
acknowledged  that  he  ought  to  have  gone  on 
with  the  King  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy. 

He  who  knows  by  frequent  trial  the  falh- 
bility  of  human  judgment,  and  how  often  the 
best  calculations  are  proved  false  by  the  unex- 
pected turns  of  fate,  judges  as  surely  as  he  can 
by  the  light  of  reason,  acts  resolutely  when  his 
decision  is  formed,  and  leaves  the  rest  to  the 
will  of  God,  thanking   Him  who  alone  gives 

success,  if  his  efforts   prove  effectual,  bowing, 

I  2 
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without  self-condemnation,  if  disappointment 
follows.  But  the  young  cannot  do  this  ;  for  it 
is  the  invariable  fault  of  youth  to  attribute 
too  much  to  human  powers.  We  only  dis- 
cover their  feebleness  when  we  have  tried  them  ; 
and  this  is  one  of  the  first  lessons  of  earthly  ex- 
istence, the  great  school  wherein  we  learn,  or, 
at  least,  may  acquire,  the  knowledge  that  fits 
us  for  a  higher  state  of  being.  The  world  is 
a  school,  and  we  are  but  schoolboys,  and  all 
that  we  obtain  is  destined  for  another  scene. 

The   night  which  De  Montigni  first  passed 
as    a  prisoner,  was  without  repose,  as  it  well 
might  be.     Had  his  busy  thoughts  permitted 
sleep  to  visit  his  eyelids  during   the  first  five 
hours    of    the    night,    the    noises    which    rose 
up   from   below   would    have    effectually   ban- 
ished the  gentle  guest ;  but  those  sounds  were 
hardly  heard  by  the  captive,  and,  long  after 
his  servant  had  left  him,  he  sat  and  mused ; 
now   reviewing    the   past;    now    forming    airy 
schemes  for  the  future,  destroyed  as   soon  as 
raised;  now  pondering  over  the  bitter  present 
with    unavailing    anger   and    regret.      Shortly 
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after  daylight,  he  was  up  and  dressed  ;  and, 
when  his  servant  again  appeared,  he  sent  him 
at  once  to  the  Duke  of  Nemours  to  know  when 
he  would  fix  his  ransom,  according  to  the  cus- 
tom of  the  day.  The  answer  w^as  cold  and 
formal,  "  That  Monsieur  de  Nemours  would  see 
the  Baron  de  Montigni  in  the  course  of  the 
morning,  and  would  then  inform  him  of  his 
intentions." 

This  was  all  that  the  man  had  been  able 
to  obtain ;  and,  for  many  another  impatient 
hour,  De  Montigni  paced  his  narrow  chamber, 
giving  way  to  every  dark  and  painful  imagina- 
tion, till,  at  length,  a  step,  different  from  that 
of  the  guard  at  the  door,  was  heard  without, 
about  an  hour  after  noon,  and  the  voice  of 
the  Duke  of  Nemours  was  instantly  recognised 
by  the  prisoner,  telling  the  soldier  he  might  re- 
tire to  the  room  below. 

They  were  words  of  good  augury  to  the 
young  nobleman,  who  mentally  said,  "  He 
comes  to  name  my  ransom ;""  and  the  impres- 
sion was  farther  confirmed  by  the  cheerful  and 
courteous  countenance  of  the  Duke,  who   en- 
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tered  the  moment  after,  more  with  the  air  of 
an  old  acquaintance  than  a  captor. 

"  Well,  Monsieur  de  Montigni,"  he  said, 
*'  how  have  you  passed  the  night  ?  By  hea- 
ven, they  have  assigned  you  but  a  paltry  lodg- 
ing here !  'Tis  none  of  my  doings  this.  La 
Bourdasiere  should  have  kno^vn  better." 

"  The  lodging  matters  little,  my  Lord,"  an- 
swered De  Montigni,  "it  is  the  imprisonment 
that  is  painful ;"  and,  resolved  to  follow  the 
determination  he  had  formed  the  day  before, 
and  cast  himself  and  Rose  upon  the  generosity 
of  the  Duke,  he  added,  "  Nor  is  it  my  own  cap- 
tivity that  is  the  most  grievous  to  me.  It  is  the 
imprisonment  of  the  lady  you  found  with  me." 

"But  she  is  not  a  prisoner.  Monsieur  de 
Montigni,"  replied  Nemours ;  "  therein  you 
have  made  a  mistake." 

"  She  is  worse  than  a  prisoner,  my  Lord 
Duke,"  said  the  young  nobleman,  "  if  you  send 
her  back  to  the  Chateau  of  Marzay. — Nay, 
hear  me  out,  my  Lord.  I  have  ever  heard  that 
the  Duke  of  Nemours  is  the  flower  of  the 
French  nobility  for  chivalrous  generosity.     His 
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name  has  reached  me  even  in  Italy,  where  I  have 
so  long  sojourned,  and  if  when  I  entered  France 
I  had  been  asked  on  whom  I  would  soonest 
rely  for  aid  and  protection  in  any  honourable 
enterprise,  I  should  have  answered,  'on  Monsieur 
de  Nemours."*  Now,  my  Lord,  I  will  tell  you 
the  plain  truth  regarding  the  situation  of  my- 
self and  Mademoiselle  d'Albret,  and  if  your 
own  heart  will  suffer  you  to  send  her  back 
to  the  captivity  in  which  she  is  held  at  Mar- 
zay,  I  am  much  mistaken."" 

Montigni  then  proceeded  to  relate  the  circum- 
stances in  which  he  had  found  Rose  on  his  return 
from  Italy;  the  arts  that  had  been  employed 
to  deceive  them  both ;  and  the  recourse  which 
they  had  had  to  flight  as  the  only  means  of 
delivering  the  lady  from  the  position  in  which 
they  had  placed  her.  Nemours  listened  with 
a  varying  countenance,  but  without  any  inter- 
ruption. At  one  moment  De  Montigni  thought 
he  was  touched ;  at  another,  a  heavy  frown 
came  upon  his  brow;  at  another,  a  look  of 
impatience  passed  over  his  face,  as  if  he  were 
tired  of  the  tale  ;  and  when  the  young  noble- 
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man  had  ended,  he  replied  in  an  indifferent 
tone — "  All  very  lamentable.  Monsieur  de  Mon- 
tigni;  but  still,  unless  you  were  prepared  to 
subscribe  to  the  Holy  Catholic  Union,  I  should 
not  be  justified  in  retaining  Mademoiselle  d'Al- 
bret  from  her  guardian.  Even  if  you  were, 
indeed,  it  would  still  be  a  consideration  whe- 
ther the  long  services  of  Monsieur  de  Chazeul 
would  not  require  us  to  bestow  the  hand  of 
the  lady  upon  him,  rather  than  upon  a  fresh 
and  uncertain  convert." 

"  What !"  exclaimed  De  Montigni,  hastily, 
"  the  contract  with  her  father,  her  own  incli- 
nation, and  my  undoubted  right  to  count  for 
nothing  !" 

"  I  am  no  lawyer,"  answered  Nemours 
coldly ;  "  I  know  nothing  of  contracts.  If  you 
think  yourself  injured  in  regard  to  that  matter, 
the  courts  are  open  to  you.*" 

"  Nay,  nay,  Monsieur  de  Nemours,"  cried 
De  Montigni.  "  Do  not,  for  your  own  good 
name's  sake,  treat  the  matter  in  such  a  tone  ! 
Do  not  sanction,  by  the  approval  of  the  Duke 
of   Nemours,   a   line    of    conduct   which    you 
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must  feel  has  been  most  base  and  dishonour- 
able!^' 

The  Duke  coloured.  "  Well,  sir,"*'  he  an- 
swered, "  I  will  not  sanction  it.  If  all  the  cir- 
cumstances be  as  you  say,  wrong  has  been  done. 
But  I  am  very  sorry,  I  cannot  help  it  now. 
A  different  statement  of  the  affairs  has  been 
made  to  me  in  letters  from  Chazeul;  and,  to 
end  all  in  one  word,  the  lady  is  already  far  on 
her  way  towards  Marzay." 

De  Montigni  started  and  gazed  on  him  with 
a  stern  and  angry  brow.  '''And  you  have 
really  done  this  thing  ?''"'  he  asked. 

"  I  have,"  replied  Nemours,  returning  his 
glance  with  one  of  equal  fire. 

"  Then  probably,"  said  De  Montigni,  in  a 
tone  of  bitter  calmness,  "  Monsieur  de  Nemours 
is  prepared  still  farther  to  favour  his  friend's 
honest  and  honorable  proceedings  by  retaining 
the  lady's  affianced  husband  in  prison,  and  re- 
fusing to  put  him  to  ransom,  as  is  customary 
amongst  gentleman  in  honorable  warfare  ?  Pray 
let  me  know  my  fate  at  once." 

"  No,  sir,"  answered  the  Duke,  "  I  do  not 
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intend  to  do  any  such  thing.  I  propose  to 
set  you  free  as  soon  as  possible,  either  by  ex- 
change or  ransom,  for  the  very  purpose  of  suf- 
fering you  to  pursue  your  claims  to  this  lady's 
hand  as  you  may  think  fit.  There  is  one 
little  preliminary,  indeed,  but  that  is  a  trifle 
which  will  be  soon  arranged. '' 

*'  That  is  like  the  Duke  of  Nemours  again," 
exclaimed  De  Montigni  warmly.  "  What  is 
the  amount  of  ransom  you  demand  ?" 

"  Name  it  yourself,  Monsieur  de  Montigni," 
replied  Nemours. 

"  Will  twenty  thousand  livres  suffice  ?"  asked 
the  young  Baron. 

"  Fully  !"  said  Nemours. 

"  Then  they  shall  be  yours  with  as  much 
speed  as  can  be  used,"  replied  De  Montigni. 
"  You  will  give  me  a  messenger  to  my  intendant 
at  Montigni,  who  has  more  than  enough  in  his 
hands  to  discharge  the  sum  at  once." 

"  Nay,  I  will  do  more,"  said  Nemours,  "  I 
will  set  you  free,  to  seek  it  yourself,  and  send 
it  when  you  can. — Your  time  may  be  valuable 
to  you  just  now ;  and  heaven  forbid  that  I 
should  detain  you." 
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"  Now  you  are  generous  indeed,  my  Lord,'' 
answered  De  Montigni,  "and  my  best  thanks 
and  gratitude  are  yours  for  ever." 

"  There  is,  however,  one  little  preliminary,'" 
continued  Nemours,  in  a  somewhat  dry  tone  ; 
"  which  we  must  settle  before  you  go." 

*'  I  suppose  you  mean  a  bond  or  engage- 
ment to  pay  the  ransom  ?"  said  De  Monti- 
gni. 

"  Not  so,  my  young  friend,"  answered  Ne- 
mours with  a  bitter  smile.  "  You  will  have 
the  kindness  to  recollect,  that  yesterday  on  the 
pleasant  banks  of  the  Eure,  at  a  place  I  be- 
lieve called  the  ford  of  Mainville,  you  thought 
fit  to  charge  me  with  want  of  courtesy  towards 
a  lady.  Now  such  charges  should  not  be 
made  lightly,  and  you  have,  moreover,  by  your 
conduct  since — though  not  exactly  in  the  same 
words — implied  that  you  sustained  that  charge. 
The  Duke  of  Nemours,  sir,  lies  under  imputation 
from  no  man  living ;  and,  therefore,  waving 
the  privileges  of  his  rank,  as  a  Prince  of  a  So- 
vereign house,  he  is  ready  to  wipe  it  out  in 
your  blood  without  farther  delay." 
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"  Ah,  Monsieur  de  Nemours,"  said  De  Mon- 
tigni,  "  can  you  so  tarnish  the  bright  generosity 
you  displayed  just  now,  by — " 

But  Nemours  waved  his  hand.  "  No  more, 
sir,"  he  said,  "  no  more  !  Arguments  on  such 
subjects  are  vain.  The  man  who  submits  to 
insult,  is  a  coward.  You  have  heard  what 
I  have  said.     I  pray  you  give  me  an  answer." 

"  Assuredly,  my  Lord,"  replied  De  Montigni, 
"  I  am  happy  that  I  have  some  privileges  too 
to  wave,  in  order  in  some  degree  to  put  me 
on  a  level  with  so  high  a  Prince." 

"  Indeed,  sir  !"  said  Nemours,  in  a  tone  of 
some  surprise;  "may  I  inquire  what  they 
are  ?" 

"  Those  of  a  prisoner,  my  Lord,"  answered 
the  young  Baron  calmly.  "It  is  an  old  law 
of  honour  and  arms,  that  no  prisoner  or  person 
under  ransom,  can  receive  a  challenge  from 
any  man,  much  less  from  his  captor.  Nor  is 
he  bound  to  take  the  slightest  notice  of  such 
an  invitation,  the  shame,  if  there  be  any  insult 
or  provocation  given,  resting  upon  the  giver." 
Nemours  coloured  ;  but  De  Montigni  proceed- 
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ed  :  "  This,  my  Lord  Duke,  is  the  privilege 
that  I  now  wave,  to  gratify  you ;  but  it  is  upon 
condition,  that  I  name  the  terms  and  circum- 
stances of  our  combat." 

"  Assuredly,"  replied  Nemours,  "  that  you 
have  a  right  to  demand.   What  are  the  terms  ? '' 

"  Somewhat  numerous,  my  Lord,"  replied  De 
Montigni.  After  a  momeufs  thought,  "  First, 
that  we  fight  without  the  town ;  next,  that  our 
combat  be  restricted  to  one  pistol  shot  on  each 
side ;  next,  which  is  absolutely  necessary,  my 
time  being  precious  as  you  justly  said  but 
now,  that  we  be  without  seconds ;  for,  as  per- 
haps you  are  aware,  I  have  no  friends  in  this 
town.*     Moreover,  takinj^  you  at  your  word, 

*  The  duel  of  one  to  one,  without  seconds  or  witnesses, 
was  not  uncommon  at  this  time  in  France,  especially  when 
men  were  of  high  rank,  and  wished  to  void  a  serious 
quarrel  without  danger  of  interruption.  They  often  also 
took  place  on  horseback  with  the  pistol,  but  Monsieur  de 
Monteil  is  wrong  in  stating  under  the  reign  of  Henry  IV., 
that  it  was  a  new  custom  to  introduce  seconds  into  duels. 
During  the  reign  of  Charles  IX.  and  Henry  III.,  the 
practice  of  fighting  with  a  number  of  seconds  who  all 
took  part  in  the  affray,  was  general  ;  and  in  the  famous 
challenge  of  Henry  IV.  himself,  when  King  of  Navarre,  to 
the  Duke  of  Guise,  he  offered  to  fight  him  one  to  one,  two 
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I  will  request  you  in  all  courtesy  to  give  me 
under  your  hand  a  passport  to  come  and  go, 
in  return  for  which,  I  will  give  you  a  bond  for 
the  amount  of  the  ransom,  and  by  your  per- 
mission, will  send  my  servant,  who  is  with  me, 
to  bring  it  at  once  from  Montigni." 

"  Agreed,  agreed,"  cried  Nemours,  with  a 
well-pleased  air.  ''  But  you  have  forgotten  to 
name  the  time.  Monsieur  de  Montigni.  I  am 
at  your  disposal  to-morrow,  the  next  day,  the 
day  after, — the  day  following  that  I  must  quit 
Chartres." 

De  Montigni  smiled :  "  I  hope  to  quit  it  to- 
day, Monsieur  de  Nemours,"  he  replied.  "  It 
may  take  half-an-hour  to  have  the  ransom  bond 
drawn  ;  as  long,  perhaps,  for  me  to  buy  a 
pistol,  for  you  know  that  I  was  unarmed  when 
you  made  me  prisoner.  Say  half-an-hour  more 
for  any  other  unexpected  impediment ;  and 
then  I  am  at  your  service." 

De  Nemours  embraced  him  as  if  he  had  done 
him  the  greatest  favour,  for  such  was  the  spirit 
of  those  times ;  and  then  calHng  to  thq  guard 
from  below,  he  discharged  him  from  his  task, 
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bidding  him  bring  materials  for  writing,  as 
speedily  as  possible. 

*'  I  will  save  you  the  trouble  of  purchasing 
pistols,  Monsieur  de  Montigni,"  he  continued  ; 
*'  you  shall  have  one  of  mine ;  and  there  are  no 
better  in  all  France." 

"  You  do  me  honour,  Sir,"  replied  De  Mon- 
tigni,  "  and  I  accept  your  oiFer  with  gratitude  ; 
but  you  must  name  our  place  of  meeting,  as  I 
am  unacquainted  with  this  locality.'''' 

"  There  is  a  stone  cross,''''  said  Nemours, 
"  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  league  from 
the  Porte  Drouaise  :  it  is  so  far  on  your  way  ; 
and  there  is  a  convenient  field  hard  by,  where 
we  can  have  room  to  turn  our  horses.  Your's 
is  somewhat  weary  I  fear  from  yesterday''s 
exertions,  but  mine  is  not  less  so,  so  that  there 
will  be  no  inequality.'" 

Everything  was  soon  arranged.  The  pis- 
tols were  sent  for,  the  ransom  bond  drawn  up, 
the  passport  given,  the  signature  of  La 
Bourdasiere  obtained  to  it ;  and,  as  nearly 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  yet  remained  of  the 
appointed  time,  to  which  the  Duke  determined 
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to  be  very  punctual,  he  ordered  refreshments 
to  be  brought  up  into  the  chamber  of  De  Mon- 
tigni,  and  there,  talking  gaily  over  a  thousand 
indifferent  subjects,  passed  half-an-hour  as  if 
he  were  occupied  by  no  thoughts  but  those  of 
peace  and  pleasure.  De  Montigni  on  his  part 
did  his  best  to  maintain  the  same  tone,  and 
played  his  part  as  well  as  might  be  ;  but  he 
was  less  accustomed  to  such  transactions  than 
his  companion  ;  and  his  thoughts  would  revert 
from  time  to  time  to  Rose  d'Albret,  and  a 
cloud  of  care  would  settle  on  his  brow. 

As  time  wore  by,  and  the  appointed  hour 
approached,  the  Duke  called  to  the  people  below, 
and  ordered  his  horse  to  be  brought  from  the 
stables  of  the  castle.  Then,  turning  to  De 
Montigni,  he  added,  "  I  think,  as  you  are  not 
acquainted  with  the  spot,  it  may  be  as  well 
if  I  conduct  you  thither  myself;  but  in  the  first 
place,  despatch  your  servant  on  his  errand. 
I  will  take  care  that  none  of  mine  follow  us ; 
and  your  horse  can  be  brought  round,  after  he 
is  gone." 

De    Montigni    made   no   objection,   and  the 
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plan  proposed  was  pursued.  Nemours  left  his 
young  companion  for  a  few  minutes,  to  make 
the  arrangements  necessary  to  guard  against 
interruption  ;  and,  during  the  time  that  he  was 
thus  left  alone,  De  Montigni  wrote  a  few 
hasty  Hues  to  Rose  d'Albret,  telling  her  of  the 
circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed,  and 
bidding  her  farewell,  if  he  should  fall.  The 
letter  was  hardly  sealed,  when  Nemours  re- 
turned ;  and  now  that  it  was  arranged  they 
were  to  go  forth  for  the  purpose  of  taking  each 
others'*  lives  in  deadly  combat,  he  was  all  cour- 
tesy and  urbanity,  according  to  the  customs  of 
the  day ;  and,  to  have  heard  his  words,  or  to 
have  witnessed  his  demeanour,  one  would  have 
supposed  that  De  Montigni  was  a  dear  and 
intimate  friend,  or  perhaps  a  younger  brother. 
Each  charged  the  pistol  of  the  other,  each 
opened  his  pourpoint,  to  shew  that  he  had  no 
secret,  or  coat  of  mail  beneath  ;  and  then,  after 
some  ceremonies  as  to  who  should  first  descend 
the  stairs,  the  Duke  of  Nemours  led  the  way. 
Mounting  their  horses,  which  they  found,  held 
by  some  of  the  soldiers,  at  the  door,  they  rode 
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together  towards  the  gates  of  the  citadel. 
Several  of  the  gentlemen  attached  to  the  Duke 
of  Nemours  were  assembled  near  the  bridge, 
and  De  Montigni  thought  that  there  were 
somewhat  grave  and  even  angry  looks  upon 
their  countenances,  which  might  indicate,  that 
they  were  not  quite  so  ignorant  of  the  object 
of  his  companion  and  himself,  as  they  affect- 
ed to  be.  A  little  further  on,  at  the  outer 
gate,  Monsieur  de  la  Bourdasiere  came  out  of 
the  guard-house,  and  approaching  the  horse  of 
the  Duke  of  Nemours,  spoke  to  him  for  a 
moment,  in  a  low  tone. 

"Not  if  you  value  the  friendship  of  Ne- 
mours," replied  the  Duke  sternly.  "  The  man 
who  interferes  in  the  slightest  degree,  is  my 
enemy  from  that  hour." 

Thus  saying  he  rode  on;  and  passing  the 
gates  of  Chartres,  they  advanced  for  some  way 
along  the  road  to  Dreux,  till  at  length  the 
stone  cross  which  the  Duke  had  mentioned 
appeared  in  sight,  and  dismounting  from  their 
horses  they  knelt  before  it,  and  prayed  for 
some    moments    in    silence.      Then    mounting 
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again,  they  took  their  way  across  the  plain, 
till  they  had  lost  sight  of  the  cross,  it  being 
considered,  in  those  days,  improper  to  commit 
murder  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  symbol 
of  salvation,  although,  with  the  heart  full  of 
every  passion  and  every  purpose  condemned 
by  Christ,  they  would  kneel  and  pray,  as  they 
passed  under  the  cross  of  Him,  who  died  to 
bring  peace  upon  earth,  good- will  amongst  men. 
Then  choosing  an  open  field  by  the  bank  of 
the  river,  the  Duke  made  his  companion  a  low 
bow,  and  wheeled  his  horse,  saying,  "  Here, 
Monsieur  de  Montigni,  we  shall  have  space 
enough.  We  fire  as  we  pass  ;  and  mind  your 
aim  be  good !" 

De  Montigni  bowed  in  return,  and  took  his 
ground  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  field. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

The  journey  was  long  and  tedious,  the 
road  heavy  and  bad,  the  coach  which  had  been 
procured  at  Chartres  ponderous  and  cumber- 
some, and  the  horses  which  had  been  placed 
in  it  unequal  to  drag  its  weight  except  at  a  slow 
and  lingering  pace.  Poor  Rose  D'Albret  sat 
far  back  in  the  vehicle,  with  her  hands  over  her 
eyes,  and  the  tears  streaming  fast  down  her 
cheek  as  they  passed  through  the  gates  of  Char- 
tres, and  as  the  last  faint  traces  of  the  dream 
of  happiness  in  which  she  had  been  indulging, 
faded  away,  and  left  her  a  reality  of  misery, 
anxiety,  and  care. 

Tardy  as  was  their  progress,  the  feet  of 
the  horses  seemed  all  too  quick  in  drawing 
her  towards  a  scene  in  which  she  anticipated 
nothing  but  distress  of  many  kinds;  reproach 
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from  those  who  themselves  deserved  the  bit- 
terest censure,  threats,  importunity,  persecu- 
tion, and  that  constant  effort  to  deceive,  which 
she  knew  woukl  require  on  her  part  continual 
watchfulness  and  a  guard  upon  every  w^ord,  and 
look,  and  action.  She  could  no  longer  hope  to 
give  way  to  one  feeling  of  the  heart ;  the  free 
spirit  was  to  be  chained  down  and  bound  ;  the 
candid  and  the  frank,  was  to  put  on  reserve  and 
policy  ;  the  trustful  and  the  confiding,  was  to 
assume  doubt  and  suspicion :  every  bright  qua- 
lity of  her  own  mind  was  to  be  cast  away  for 
the  time,  as  useless  in  the  warfare  in  which  she 
was  about  to  engage  ;  and  she  was  to  be 
called  upon  to  take  up  the  w^eapons  of  her 
adversaries,  in  order  to  meet  them  upon  equal 
terms.  It  w^as  all  bitters,  in  short ;  and  Rose 
shrank  from  the  contemplation,  and  felt  a 
sickening  hopelessness  of  heart,  to  which  she 
had  never  given  way  before. 

Then  her  thoughts  turned  to  De  Montigni ; 
and  for  the  first  time  she  felt  to  the  full  how 
much  she  loved  him.  Short  as  had  been  the 
time  that  they  had   passed   together  since  his 
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return  to  France,  those  few  hours  had  been 
as  much  as  years  in  binding  heart  to  heart,  so 
full  had  they  been  of  events,  thoughts,  and  feel- 
ings; and  now  that  she  was  separated  from 
him,  she  asked  herself,  what  would  be  his  fate  ; 
meditated  over  all  that  he  would  suffer  on  her 
account,  as  well  as  the  weary  weight  of  im- 
prisonment ;  and,  judging  rightly  of  his  sensa- 
tions, knew  that  his  grief  and  anguish  for  her, 
would  be  the  most  painful  part  of  all  he  had  to 
endure.  She  felt  as  if  she  were  bound  in  grati- 
tude to  repay  his  anxiety,  by  equal  grief  for 
him ;  and,  instead  of  endeavouring  to  console 
herself  by  listening  to  the  voice  of  hope,  she 
added,  I  may  say  voluntarily,  to  her  own  sor- 
row, by  dwelling  upon  his. 

Thus  passed  hour  after  hour,  as  they  rolled 
slowly  on,  while  the  party  of  horsemen  who 
guarded  her,  urged  the  coachman  to  greater 
speed,  though,  if  her  voice  could  have  obtained 
a  hearing,  she  would  have  besought  him  to 
delay  at  every  step,  rather  than  hurry  on  to  a 
place,  the  very  thought  of  which  was  horrible  to 
her.     The  driver,  however,  was  not  one  to  be 
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moved  in  any  degree  by  the  exhortations  of  his 
companions ;  and  neither  slower  nor  faster  did 
he  go,  for  all  that  could  be  said  to  him.  At  the 
same  dilatory  pace  he  proceeded,  paused  twice 
to  water  and  to  feed  his  horses,  and  seemed  as 
deaf  to  the  apprehensions  of  the  guard,  lest  they 
should  be  overtaken  by  any  party  of  the  enemy, 
as  to  the  threats  which  they  held  out  of  the 
anger  of  the  governor  and  the  Duke  of  Nemours. 
Thus  night  fell  just  before  they  reached  a  little 
town,  not  much  more  than  half  way  to  Marzay ; 
and  the  coachman,  declaring  that  his  horses 
could  proceed  no  further  that  day,  pulled  up 
at  the  door  of  what  was  then  called  a  Gite  or 
sleeping-place,  and  proceeded  unceremoniously 
to  detach  the  cattle  from  the  vehicle,  giving  no 
heed  whatsoever,  either  to  the  questions  or  re- 
monstrance of  an  old  man  who  was  in  command 
of  the  troop. 

As  nothing  could  be  done  but  to  remain 
where  they  were,  Rose  was  led  to  her  bed-cham- 
ber, and  told,  in  civil  terms  enough,  that,  by  her 
leave,  they  would  proceed  at  daybreak  on  the 
following  morning.     The  old  man  paid  every 
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attention  to  her  comfort,  according  to  the  orders 
he  had  received ;  and  even  listened,  while,  en- 
couraged by  his  courteous  manner,  she  ventured 
to  remonstrate  upon  the  conduct  pursued  to- 
wards her,  in  carrying  her  against  her  will  to 
a  place  so  hateful  to  her.  He  replied  coldly, 
that  the  affair  was  none  of  his ;  he  did  but  obey 
his  orders ;  and  Rose  soon  found,  by  the  strict- 
ness with  which  she  was  watched,  and  by  the 
placing  of  a  guard  at  her  chamber  door,  that  the 
hope  of  escaping,  and  flying  on  foot  at  any  risk, 
was  altogether  vain. 

The  journey  of  the  next  day  went  on  as  that 
of  the  day  just  gone  ;  and  it  was  evening  when 
the  sight  of  many  well  known  objects,  the 
wood  through  which  she  had  often  ridden,  the 
little  chapel  where  she  had  frequently  stop- 
ped to  pray,  the  hamlet,  the  church,  the  foun- 
tain, the  stream,  all  of  which  she  recollected, 
showed  her  that  they  were  within  a  few  miles 
of  the  place  in  which  her  youth  had  been  spent. 
How  changed  were  now  all  her  feelings,  from 
those  with  which  she  had  wandered  through  the 
same  scenes  in  girlhood  !     Where  was  now  the 
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sunshine  of  tlie  heart,  which  at  once  lighted  up 
every  object  around  ?  Where  was  the  interest 
with  which  imagination  had  invested  all  that 
now  seemed  so  dead  and  cold  ?  Some  light  had 
gone  out  in  life  since  she  was  last  there  ;  and 
the  visionary  splendour  had  departed. 

In  about  half  an  hour  more,  they  came  to  the 
side  of  a  hill,  from  which  the  Chateau  of  Marzay 
was  visible,  at  the  distance  of  about  a  mile. 
The  evening  sun  was  just  setting,  and  casting 
long  streams  of  light  and  shadow  over  the  un- 
dulating country  below.  The  snow  had  dis- 
appeared ;  the  green  herbage  of  the  fields  was 
seen ;  the  brown  branches  of  the  wood  grew 
warm  and  glowing  in  the  evening  rays;  the 
river  swollen  with  rain  rushed  on  like  a  torrent 
of  blood,  reflecting  the  glowing  crimson  of  the 
west,  and  every  window  of  the  chateau  flashed 
back  the  bright  beams  of  light,  in  lines  almost  too 
dazzling  for  the  eye.  Round  the  summits  of 
the  towers,  however,  as  they  rose  above  the 
eminence  on  which  the  castle  was  built,  rolled  a 
thin  dull  cloud  of  leaden  vapour,  faintly  tinged 
with  red,  on  the  side  next  to  the  sun  ;  and  as 
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the  carriage  moved  slowly  on,  it  descended 
lower  and  lower  over  the  building,  rendering 
the  lines  and  angles  indistinct  to  the  eye,  like 
the  fate  which  awaited  the  poor  girl  who  was 
journeying  thither.  She  gazed  out  eagerly 
towards  it  with  a  heavy  sigh,  and  a  heart 
weighed  down  with  the  certainty  of  coming 
sorrow;  and  then  turning  her  eyes  over  the  open 
ground  below,  she  traced  the  road  which  she 
had  followed  in  her  flight  with  De  Montigni, 
and  could  have  wept  to  think  how  vain  had 
proved  all  the  hopes  that  bore  her  up  through 
the  fatigues  and  discomforts  of  that  journey. 

Suddenly  from  behind  a  clump  of  trees,  at 
the  distance  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile, 
emerged  slowly  a  figure  on  horseback,  bearing 
in  his  hand  what  Rose  at  first  imagined  to  be  a 
lance.  The  next  moment,  however,  she  per- 
ceived that  it  was  a  cross ;  and,  at  the  same 
solemn  pace,  following  the  first  on  foot,  came 
six  other  men  carrying  something  like  a  litter 
on  their  shoulders.  The  light  caught  upon  it, 
however,  as  they  began  to  ascend  the  slope 
towards  the  chateau,  and  Rose  saw  the  flutter- 
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ing  of  a  pall ;  several  other  persons  followed, 
likewise,  on  foot,  and  then  a  party  of  some 
fifteen  or  sixteen  horsemen,  with  lances  lowered, 
and  a  pennon  flickering  in  the  wind. 

"  They  are  bearing  back  a  dead  body  to 
the  chateau,  mademoiselle,"  said  the  old  man, 
who  was  riding  by  the  side  of  the  carriage 
at  the  moment ;  "  likely  some  one  who  has 
fallen  at  Ivry.  Perhaps  we  had  better  stop 
and  let  them  get  before  us.  It  is  unlucky  to  go 
in  with  a  corpse." 

"  Unlucky  to  go  in  at  all,^'  said  Rose  sadly ; 
"  do  as  you  will,  sir,  I  am  a  captive,  and  have 
no  authority  in  such  matters." 

The  old  man  gave  orders  to  halt;  and  the 
funeral  procession  of  the  good  old  Commander 
De  Liancourt,  which  was  following  a  road  that 
formed  an  acute  angle  with  the  one  they  were 
themselves  pursuing,  moved  slowly  on  towards 
the  chateau.  When  it  had  come  within  three  or 
four  hundred  yards  of  the  gates,  the  Count  de 
Liancourt,  with  his  nephew  Chazeul,  and  a 
number  of  the  soldiers  and  attendants,  came 
forth  to  meet  it,  preceded  by  father  Walter, 
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and  two  boys,  belonging  to  the  cliapel,  dressed 
in  their  robes.  The  procession  immediately 
halted ;  and  Estoc  dismounting  from  his  horse, 
advanced  a  few  steps  in  front  to  confer  with 
the  Count  and  his  companions. 

The  loss  of  a  brother,  to  a  man  in  the 
decline  of  life,  can  never  be  a  matter  of  in- 
difference, and  Monsieur  de  Liancourt  was 
evidently  much  agitated  ;  but  there  were  other 
feelings  in  his  bosom,  besides  those  of  mere 
grief,  and  his  manner  was  hesitating  and  em- 
barrassed, as  he  returned  Estoc's  grave  saluta- 
tion, and  listened  to  the  solemn  words, 

"  I  have  brought  back  to  you,  sir,  the  corpse 
of  your  brother,  Michael  de  Liancourt,  Com- 
mander of  the  Order  of  St.  John,  who  fell,  gal- 
lantly fighting  for  his  King,  on  the  glorious 
field  between  St.  Andre  and  Ivry ;  and  I  claim 
your  permission  to  carry  it  into  the  chapel  of 
the  chateau,  according  to  his  own  request." 

"  I  receive  my  poor  brother's  body  at  your 
hands.  Monsieur  Estoc,"  replied  the  Count, 
"  and  thank  you  for  your  letter  of  this  morning ; 
but  as  you  know  we  have  few  people  in  the 
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castle,  and  many  of  us  not  altogether  holding  the 
same  opinions  as  yourself;  you  cannot  expect 
us  to  suffer  you  to  enter  with  such  a  body  of 
armed  men." 

"  We  are  armed,  Sir  Count,"  answered  Estoe, 
''  as  soldiers  carrying  the  body  of  a  soldier ;  but 
you  know  right  well,  we  come  in  peace  upon  so 
sad  an  errand.  As  soon  as  we  have  performed 
our  duty,  we  will  depart  in  peace,  if  we  are 
suffered  to  do  so;  but  what  we  have  under- 
taken we  will  perform,  and  trust  to  meet  with 
no  opposition." 

*'  This  is  foohshness,  sir,"  cried  Chazeul 
sharply  ;  "  you  cannot  expect  such  permission, 
after  aH  that  has  taken  place  ;  and,  in  one  word, 
you  may  enter  yourself  with  any  two  or  three, 
but  no  more  shall  have  admission." 

Estoc's  cheek  grew  red.  "  To  you,  young 
man,"  he  repHed,  ''  I  do  not  speak,  for  you  are 
not  the  lord  of  that  chateau,  and  never  will 
be ;  but  to  you.  Monsieur  de  Liancourt,  I 
answer,  we  have  all  of  us  sworn  to  lay  the  body 
of  our  old  leader  before  the  altar  of  the  chapel 
of  Marzay,  and  we  will  do  it.     If  you  will  give 
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us  admission,  well ;  if  not,  I  will  bear  it  back 
to  the  church  in  the  village,  there  set  it  down 
till  we  are  joined  by  the  me.n  of  Montigni, 
and  then  forcing  my  way  in  at  the  point  of  the 
sword,  will  keep  my  oath,  whoever  tries  to  stay 
me.  You  know  old  Estoc  too  well  to  believe 
that  he  will  break  his  word  ;  so  choose,  and  that 
quickly,  for  it  is  growing  late.*" 

But  at  this  moment  father  Walter  inter- 
posed, advancing  with  an  air  of  grave  authority, 
and  saying,  "  Cease,  cease  !  in  the  name  of 
decency  and  Christian  charity,  cease  !  and  in 
the  presence  of  the  dead,  let  us  have  peace. 
My  son,"  he  continued,  turning  to  the  count, 
"you  will  never,  I  am  sure,  oppose  Monsieur 
Estoc  in  carrying  in  the  body  of  our  poor  friend 
into  the  chapel  according  to  his  vow,  if  he 
pledge  his  word  to  retire  immediately  after  it 
be  accomplished.  You,  Monsieur  Estoc,  will 
never  refuse  to  plight  your  word  as  a  French 
gentleman,  to  retread  your  steps  as  soon  as  you 
have  laid  the  corpse  before  the  altar,  without 
doing  injury  to  any  one,  or  interfering  in  any 
way  with  the  affairs  of  the  castle." 
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"  Most  willingly,  good  father,"  replied  Estoc ; 
"  I  come  but  for  one  purpose  ;  and  as  soon  as 
that  is  accomplished,  I  am  more  anxious  than 
any  one  to  leave  this  place  at  once,  for  I  have 
promised  to  lead  these  good  fellows  back  to 
join  the  King,  and  reap  our  share  in  the  fruits 
of  this  great  victory." 

"  Then  it  is  true  that  Henry  won  the  battle  ?" 
asked  Monsieur  de  Liancourt. 

"  Ay,  sir  ! "  answered  Estoc,  "  most  true — 
and  a  decisive  battle  it  was.  The  League  is 
now,  nothing  but  a  name." 

Chazeul  smiled  contemptuously;  but  the 
priest  brought  back  the  discussion  to  the  point, 
saying,  "  Monsieur  de  Liancourt,  you  have  not 
answered.  I  trust  you  will  be  satisfied  with 
this  promise." 

The  count  hesitated  ;  but  Estoc,  turning 
towards  him  with  a  reproachful  look,  demanded, 
"  Have  you  known  me  so  long.  Monsieur  de 
Liancourt,  and  yet  doubt  my  word  ?  I  promise 
you,  sir,  to  quit  the  castle  with  these  good  men, 
as  soon  as  I  have  laid  that  bier  before  the  altar, 
and  given  father  Walter  here  the  message  which 
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I  have  to  deliver  to  him,  regarding  the  watch- 
ing of  the  body  and  the  masses  for  the  soul." 

"  Well,"  said  the  count,  whose  eyes  had  been 
turned  for  a  moment  to  the  hill  behind  Estoc, 
''  well,  I  consent  on  condition,  sir,  that  you  im- 
mediately retire  to  the  village  without  med- 
dling in  any  way  with  what  you  may  see  within 
the  castle.  Do  you  promise  as  a  man  of  honour  ?" 

"I  do  !  "  replied  Estoc  ;  "  though  I  know 
not  what  you  are  afraid  I  should  interfere  with. 
But  as  I  come  here  for  a  fixed  purpose,  when 
that  is  accomplished,  I  will  go." 

"Well,  then,  march  on!"  said  the  count; 
"  and  we,  as  mourners  for  my  brother,  will 
bring  up  the  rear." 

The  order  was  accordingly  given,  and  the 
funeral  train  was  once  more  put  in  motion. 
The  party  of  the  count,  with  the  exception  of 
father  Walter,  who  remained  in  front,  paused 
till  the  rest  had  passed,  and  then  fell  in  behind; 
but,  on  a  word  from  Monsieur  de  Liancourt,  one 
of  his  attendants  quitted  the  line,  and  at  a 
quick  pace  sped  up  the  hill  to  the  spot  where 
the  coach,  containing  poor  Rose  d'Albret,  was 
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still  standing.  Had  Estoc  been  aware  of  whom 
that  vehicle  contained,  it  might  have  changed 
the  fate  of  many  an  after  day ;  but  as  yet  he 
had  not  perceived  it  at  all ;  and  following  the 
corpse  of  his  old  leader  with  a  slow  and  heavy 
step,  while  a  thousand  memories  of  other  days, 
associated  with  the  very  building  he  was  now 
entering,  pressed  sadly  on  his  mind,  he  ascended 
the  slope  with  his  eyes  bent  down  upon  the 
ground,  till  the  body  passed  the  low  arch  of  the 
gate,  and  he  found  himself  in  the  outer  court, 
so  long  familiar  to  his  footsteps. 

The  priest,  in  the  meantime,  sped  on  into  the 
chapel,  in  order  to  receive  the  body  with  the 
usual  ceremonies ;  and,  dismounting  from  their 
horses,  the  soldiers  who  had  followed  the  old 
Commander  to  the  field  of  Ivry,  soon  thronged 
the  space  before  the  altar,  with  their  armed 
forms  falling  into  fine  but  sombre  groups,  as  the 
last  faint  rays  of  the  setting  sun  streamed 
through  the  stained  glass  window  on  the 
western  side,  and  cast  their  long  shadows 
across  the  floor,  covered  with  many  a  monu- 
mental stone  and   inscription.     The  Count  de 
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Liancourt  and  Chazeul  stood  behind,  with  their 
followers  and  attendants ;  and  even  when  the 
ceremony  was  over,  they  lingered  still,  as  if  to 
see  the  old  soldier  and  his  comrades  quit  the 
chapel. 

Estoc  looked  round  more  than  once  in  the  hope 
that  they  were  gone.  Perhaps  he  wished  to  give 
way  to  the  feelings  of  sorrow  and  regret  that 
were  strong  in  his  heart,  without  the  presence 
of  colder  witnesses.  Perhaps  he  wished  to  have 
some  private  conversation  with  the  priest  before 
he  departed.  But  the  count  and  his  companions 
remained  where  they  were ;  and  finding  that  they 
had  no  intention  of  retiring,  he  at  length  turned 
to  the  priest,  saying,  "  Monsieur  de  la  Trem- 
blade,  I  have  now  to  ask  you,  on  behalf  of  him 
who  is  gone,  first,  to  say  one  hundred  masses 
for  the  repose  of  his  soul."" 

The  priest  bowed  his  head,  replying,  "  It 
shall  be  done  right  willingly,  my  son."' 

And  Estoc  proceeded,  "  Secondly,  to  keep 
vigil  this  night  and  to-morrow  by  the  body,  till 
the  hour  of  matins." 

"  It  is  unusual,  my  son,"  answered  the  priest. 
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"  except  in  the  case  of  very  high  personages  ; 
but  still,  as  you  require  it,  it  shall  be  done.'"* 

"  I  beseech  you  in  charity  to  do  so,  father,"" 
replied  Estoc :  "  and  I  know  that  which  you 
promise  you  will  accomplish." 

"Without  fail,"  answered  father  Walter, 
and  Estoc,  turning  from  the  chapel,  led  his  men 
back  into  the  court.  The  first  object  his  eyes 
fell  upon  was  a  carriage,  apparently  just  arrived 
and  surrounded  by  several  armed  men,  bearing 
the  green  scarfs  of  the  League.  The  door  of 
the  coach  was  open,  and  a  lady  in  the  act  of 
alighting  ;  and  the  next  moment  Rose  d'Albret 
held  out  her  hands  to  the  old  soldier,  exclaim- 
ing, "  Ah  !  good  Estoc  !  " 

Yielding  to  the  first  impulse,  Estoc  sprang 
forward  towards  her,  exclaiming,  "  Have  they 
brought  you  here  already,  dear  lady  ?" 

"  Much  against  my  will,"  repHed  Made- 
moiselle d'Albret ;  but  Chazeul  and  the  Count 
de  Liancourt  instantly  interposed. 

"  You  promised,  sir,"  exclaimed  the  latter, 
"  to  retire  from  the  chateau  without  interfering 
with  anything  that  you  might  see  or  hear.  Is 
this  the  way  you  keep  your  word  ?" 
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"  I  will  keep  my  word  with  you,  sir,"  an- 
swered Estoc,  "•  better  than  you  have  kept 
yours  with  this  lady's  father. — Alas  !  Made- 
moiselle d'Albret,*"  he  continued,  "  1  am  bound 
to  quit  this  place  at  once  ;  and  all  I  can  say  is, 
that  stedfast  truth  and  firmness  will  prevail 
at  last,  and  so  I  must  bid  you  farewell." 

As  he  spoke,  he  kissed  her  hand  and  turned 
away ;  and  Rose,  yielding  to  a  violent  burst  of 
tears,  suifered  herself  to  be  led  into  the  building 
by  the  Count  de  Liancourt,  who  remained  silent 
till  they  reached  the  hall,  where  the  first  object 
that  presented  itself  to  her  eyes,  in  the  dim 
twilight  that  now  reigned  through  the  wide 
chamber,  was  the  tall  harsh  form  of  the  Mar- 
chioness de  Chazeul,  advancing  as  if  to  meet 
her.  For  a  moment,  Rose's  heart  sunk  at  the 
sight ;  but,  the  next  instant,  she  murmured  to 
herself,  "  I  must  not  give  way.  My  task  is  one 
of  firmness,  and  I  must  not  yield  to  any  weak- 
ness like  this." 

"  So,  girl,  so,'**  cried  Jacqueline  de  Chazeul, 
"  all  your  fine  plots  have  proved  of  no  avail  I 
Was  it  not  decent,  delicate,  and  feminine,  to 
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fly  from  your  guardian's  protection  and  cast 
yourself,  unmarried,  into  the  arms  of  a  man 
you  scarcely  know  ?"" 

'*  Scarcely  know  !'\  exclaimed  Rose  d'Albret ; 
"  whom  do  I  know  so  well  ?  But,  madam,  to 
fly  with  him  was  my  only  choice,  in  order  to 
escape  the  arts  and  persecutions  which  I  was 
sure  to  encounter  here.  I  believe  that  I  was 
justified  by  the  contract  of  my  father,  which 
had  been  so  long  concealed  from  me.  I  could 
trust  to  the  honour  of  the  man  to  whom  my 
father  had  engaged  my  hand ;  and  I  went  to 
seek  from  the  King  that  protection  and  justice 
which  I  was  not  likely  to  meet  with  where  I 
was  best  entitled  to  expect  it.'' 

*'  You  have  learned  boldness  enough,  it 
seems,  minion,*'  replied  Madame  de  Chazeul, 
in  a  sharp  tone,  "  and,  if  you  think  to  justify 
yourself  here,  by  saying  that  it  was  to  a  heretic 
usurper  you  fled,  to  one  condemned  and  de- 
graded by  God  and  the  apostolic  church,  from 
your  lawful  guardian  and  the  husband  whom 
he  has  selected  for  you,  you  are  very  much 
mistaken." 
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"  To  you,  madam,  I  seek  not  to  justify  my- 
self at  all,"  replied  Rose  ;  "  I  have  nought  to 
do  with  you,  nor  you  with  me.  To  Monsieur 
de  Liancourt,  when  he  thinks  fit,  I  am  ready, 
in  private,  to  assign  the  motives  of  my  conduct, 
and  to  none  else  am  I  responsible." 

''  I  will  teach  you  that  I  have  to  do  with 
you,  pretty  lady,"  replied  Madame  de  Chazeul. 
"  Have  you  not  deceived  and  ill-treated  my 
son  ?  and  you  shall  make  him  full  atonement, 
before  I  quit  this  chateau." 

"  I  have  not  ill-treated  nor  deceived  him, 
madam,"  replied  Rose.  "  'Tis  he  that  has  ill- 
treated  and  deceived  me,  and  many  others,  too. 
He  cannot  say  that  I  ever  affected  to  love  him, 
that  I  ever  did  more  than  yield  a  cold  and 
unwilling  acquiescence  to  that  which  he  made 
me  believe,  by  a  shameless  falsehood,  was  my 
poor  father's  will.  I  learned,  at  length,  what 
that  father's  intentions  really  were ;  and  then, 
contempt  and  abhorrence  of  the  deceiver  took 
place  of  the  indifference  I  before  felt  towards 
him.  He  knows  it  well,"  she  continued,  "  that 
I  am  bound  to  him  by  no  tie,  no  promise,  no 
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engagement   whatsoever.     1    was   told   that   I 
must  marry  him — '' 

*'  And  so  you  must,  fair  lady,"  exclaimed 
Madame  de  Chazeul,  in  a  mocking  tone,  "  and 
so  you  must,  and  so  you  shall !  As  sure  as  my 
name  is  Jacqueline  de  Chazeul,  you  shall  be 
his  wife  before  two  suns  set." 

"  Nay,  nay,  my  dear  mother,"  said  Chazeul, 
^ho  had  been  spejiking  to  the  Count  de  Lian- 
court  at  a  little  distance,  "  you  are  too  harsh, 
and  too  unkind  to  Mademoiselle  d'*Albret.  She 
will  yield  when  she  finds  that  it  must  be  so. 
She  will  also  yields  when  she  finds  she  is  mis- 
taken about  this  contract,  and  that,  in  reality, 
her  father  left  it  open  for  Monsieur  de  Lian- 
court  to  bestow  her  hand  on  which  of  his 
nephews  he  thought  fit.  I  can  assure  you, 
Rose,"  he  continued,  in  a  soft,  but  emphatic 
tone,  "  Monsieur  de  Marennes  believed  that 
my  uncle,  here,  could  bequeath  his  estates  to 
myself,  if  he  chose  it ;  and,  therefore,  I  might 
as  well  be  meant  by  the  contract  as  my 
cousin." 

"  Cease,  sir,  cease,"  answered  Rose ;  "  it  is 
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vain  to  stain  yourselves  with  any  more  deceits. 
I  now  know  the  whole  truth,  that  the  good 
Commander  resigned  his  claims  in  favour  of 
Madame  de  Montigni ;  that  to  her  son  those 
claims  appertained  when  my  father  signed  the 
contract,  and,  therefore,  it  was  to  him  he 
pledged  me.  But  I  have  something  more  to 
say,  and  I  beg  you  will  mark  it.  Had  you 
been  even  meant  by  the  contract,  which  you 
know  right  well  you  were  not,  nothing  on  earth 
should  ever  make  me  give  you  my  hand,  now 
that  I  know  some  other  of  your  doings.  I 
would  rather,  a  thousand-fold,  vow  myself  to 
the  seclusion  of  a  convent,  than  pass  my  life 
with  a  man  whom  I  can  neither  respect,  es- 
teem, nor  love.'' 

"  We  will  not  give  you  the  choice,  minion," 
cried  Madame  de  Chazeul ;  "  your  fate  is 
sealed  and  determined  ;  you  are  to  be  his  wife, 
if  not  by  fair  means,  then  by  force.  This  will 
bear  no  farther  trifling,  Liancourt ;  you  must 
exert  your  power  over  her,  and  compel  her  to 
do  what  is  right." 

"  I  hope  he  will  exert  it,"'  exclaimed  Rose, 
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"  to  protect  me  from  those  who  would  do  me 
wrong.  Monsieur  de  Liancourt,'"*  she  continued, 
*'  I  have  always  loved  you  well.  You  have 
ever  been  kind  to  me,  till  this  last  sad  occasion, 
when,  persuaded  by  others,  I  am  sure,  rather 
than  by  your  own  inclination,  you  have  well  nigh 
sacrificed  my  happiness  and  peace.  For  my 
part,  I  have  tried,  from  my  young  days,  to 
show  you  the  affection  of  a  daughter,  and  I 
would  willingly  show  you  the  obedience  of  one, 
were  it  possible ;  but,  in  this  instance,  it  is  not 
so.  My  father's  contract  I  will  fulfil,  happy 
that  my  own  incUnations  and  the  earliest  affec- 
tions of  my  heart  go  with  it,  but  still  more 
happy  that  it  saves  me  from  wedding  one  with 
whom  I  could  expect  nothing  but  misery.  I 
beseech  you,  then,  give  me  that  protection 
which  you  promised  my  father  you  would  afford 
me ;  suffer  me  not  to  be  injured  and  insulted 
in  your  own  house,  even  by  your  sister;  and 
do  not  allow  me  to  be  persecuted  to  break 
the  engagement  made  between  you  and  your 
wife's  brother.  Rather,  aid  to  maintain  it  to 
the  utmost  of  your  power ;  and  be  my  support 
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and  stay  in  this  hour  of  difficulty  and  dis- 
tress." 

*'  You  ask  much  at  my  hands,  Mademoiselle 
d'Albret,"  replied  the  Count  coldly,  "  and  yet 
do  not  offer  much  in  return.  You  cannot  sup- 
pose that  I  approve  of  your  quitting  my  house 
with  Monsieur  de  Montigni ;  and  your  claim 
to  protection  on  my  part,  must  be  founded  on 
your  obedience  to  my  commands,  which  I  trust 
you  will  now  honour  somewhat  more  than  you 
have  lately  done." 

Rose  turned  away,  with  a  sad  look,  and 
sickening  sinking  at  her  heart.  Every  one  was 
against  her ;  and,  though  it  was  what  she  had 
expected,  yet  it  made  her  feel  more  deeply 
desolate  and  hopeless.  To  reply,  she  saw  was 
vain ;  and  she  felt  that  she  could  not  much 
longer  keep  up  the  firm  and  determined  tone  in 
which  she  had  forced  herself  to  speak  ;  for  tears, 
at  every  other  moment,  were  ready  to  betray  the 
feelings  that  she  laboured  to  conceal.  *'  I  am 
weary,"  she  said,  abruptly,  "  and  I  would  fain 
retire  to  rest.  By  your  leave.  Monsieur  de 
Liancourt,  I  will  seek  my  chamber." 
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"  I  will  show  you  which  is  your  chamber," 
said  Madame  de  Chazeul,  "  for  you  must  not 
fancy  that  you  are  to  tenant  a  room  so  easy  of 
access.  Who  can  tell,"  she  continued,  in  a 
jesting  tone,  "  what  gay  gallants  we  may  have 
in  the  castle,  who  may  be  pleased  to  scale  a 
lady's  window,  when  they  know  she  is  so  ready 
to  receive  them  ?" 

Rose  could  bear  no  more,  and  burst  into  a 
flood  of  tears. 

"  Hush,  Jacqueline,  hush  !"  said  Monsieur 
de  Liancourt ;  "  I  will  show  her  the  room  my- 
self;"  and,  taking  her  hand,  he  led  her  away 
from  the  hall. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

For  one  moment — it  could  scarcely  be  more 
— the  old  Marchioness  de  Chazeul  gazed  down 
upon  the  pavement  of  the  hall  after  her  bro- 
ther had  left  them  ;  and  then  looking  up,  with 
the  demon  smile  which  was  not  uncommon 
upon  her  countenance,  when  anything  especially 
daring  and  evil  was  working  in  her  mind,  she 
took  her  son's  arm,  and  gazing  in  his  face, 
said  in  a  low  sarcastic  tone,  "Do  you  know, 
my  son  Nicholas,  you  are  but  a  fool  after 
all?" 

"  Indeed,  sweet  mother  ?"  said  the  worthy 
offspring  of  such  a  parent,  with  a  look  of  su- 
percilious indifference  ;  "  I  am  glad  to  hear  you 
think  so.  Variety  is  charming  in  a  family ; 
and  I  have  heard  men  say  that  you  are  no  fool. 
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But  may  I  know  how  I  have  merited  the  plea- 
sant appellation  you  so  glibly  bestow  upon  me  ? 
What  have  I  done,  said,  or  thought,  which  de- 
serves that  ancient  and  honourable  title  ?" 

"  You  have  thought  that  this  girl  can  be 
won  by  civility,  flattering,  coaxing,  and  ten- 
derness," replied  the  Marchioness  ;  "  and  there- 
fore you  are  a  fool,  as  well  as  my  weak  brother, 
your  uncle.  It  needs  but  a  glance  of  her  eye  ; 
it  needs  but  a  word  from  her  lip,  to  show  that 
such  means  are  as  vain  as  whistling  to  the  wind. 
I  tell  you,  Chazeul,  and  I  tell  you  true,  that 
force — force — do  you  mark  me  ?  force  is  the 
only  engine  you  can  employ  against  this  haugh- 
ty spirit.  Ay,  and  it  must  be  applied  quickly, 
if  you  would  have  your  bride.  She  knows  more 
than  we  imagine — she  knows  all,  that  is  clear. 
There  is  now  no  stopping  in  midway.  You 
must  overleap  all  idle  barriers ;  rend  to  pieces 
all  morsels  of  black  and  white  parchment. 
You  must  render  yourself  the  only  man  she 
can  marry  ;  and  all  will  be  soon  yours." 

"  But  what  course  would  you  have  me  pur- 
sue, my  most  politic  mother  ?"  asked  Chazeul ; 
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"  If  one  frightens  and  alarms  her,  she  will  only 
shrink  from  me  the  more." 

"  Let  her  shrink,*"  cried  the  Marchioness. 
"  What  matters  her  shrinking,  to  you  ?  Do 
not  pretend  to  things  you  do  not  feel.  She 
must  be  your  wife,  Chazeul,  shrinking  or  wil- 
lingly ;  and  which,  matters  not  much,  either  to 
you  or  me.  She  must  be  yours,  I  say  ;  and  as 
it  is  clear  that  she  will  not  with  her  consent, 
it  must  be  without."" 

''  But  how  ?  but  how  is  this  to  be  accom- 
plished ? "  demanded  her  son.  "  Here  are  a 
thousand  obstacles,  good  lady.  We  must  work 
through  my  uncle,  and  you  must  see  that  it 
is  vain  to  hope  he  will  use  any  violent  means. 
How  weakly  he  answered  me  this  morning, 
when  Nemours'  trumpet  came  !  " 

"  We  must  act  through  some  one  else,"  an- 
swered the  Marchioness.  *'  He  is  not  to  be 
trusted,  but  when  he  considers  his  rights  in- 
vaded ;  and  'tis  useless  to  think  of  employing 
him.  We  must  find  another,  and  get  him  to 
aid  our  plan." 

"  But   what   is   that  plan  ?"  demanded   the 
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young  nobleman.  "Let  me  hear  in  a  word 
what  is  the  pm-port  of  all  these  hints  ? — How 
is  it  to  be  done  ?" 

"  By  various  ways,"  replied  Madame  de 
Chazeul.  "  First,  and  above  all,  you  must  re- 
move from  this  busy  scene  the  man  whom  she 
fancies  that  she  loves." 

"  Remove  him  !  ^^  exclaimed  Chazeul ;  "  I 
know  not  how.  He  is  surrounded  by  people 
devoted  to  him.  I  should  find  some  difficulty. — 
He  is  now  in  the  hands  of  Nemours  too,  who 
would  not  suffer  it.  The  Duke  is  scrupulous  in 
such  matters.'' 

Such  were  the  words  of  Chazeul,  He  ex- 
pressed no  surprise  ;  he  displayed  no  horror  at 
the  proposal ;  but  in  those  days  such  thoughts 
were  familiar  to  the  minds  of  most  men.  In 
the  preceding  reign,  private  assassination  had 
been  one  of  the  means  of  war,  so  often  really 
committed  by  persons  high  in  station  and  educa- 
tion, that  rumour  as  usual  exceeded  the  truth, 
and  no  death  took  place  with  circumstances  at  all 
out  of  the  common  course,  without  being  attri- 
buted to  the  agency  of  man.     The  revenge  of 
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individuals,  the  malignity  of  faction,  the  policy 
of  states,  all  took  the  same  direction  ;  and  kings 
and  princes  prompted  and  paid  for  dark  deeds 
of  blood,  as  well  as  the  corrupt  minions  of 
the  court,  and  the  vicious  women  with  whom 
it  was  thronged.  Each  day  some  murder  had 
stained  the  records  of  the  country,  and  men 
had  more  cause  to  guard  themselves  against 
the  covert  enmity  of  the  rival  in  ambition  or 
in  love,  than  against  the  open  wrath  of  the 
acknowledged  foe.  So  common,  indeed,  had 
such  crimes  become,  that  circumstances  were 
supposed  to  justify,  and  custom  to  palliate 
them ;  and  when  they  were  discovered,  no 
wonder  or  disgust  was  excited,  and  multitudes 
who  had  taken  no  part  in  the  deed  itself,  were 
found  to  conceal,  protect,  and  plead  for  the 
assassin.     It  was  an  age  of  crime. 

Chazeul,  then,  and  his  mother  discussed  the 
means  of  removing  De  Montigni  from  their 
path,  as  calmly  as  if  they  had  been  laying  out 
some  party  of  pleasure ;  there  was  no  hesi- 
tation, no  repugnance,  no  tragic  movings  of 
remorse.     The   difficulties  were   all   that   were 
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considered  and  how  to  obviate  them.  It  was  of 
every-day  deeds  and  events  they  spoke,  and 
they  conversed  over  them  in  an  every-day  tone. 

"  I  do  not  see,"  repHed  the  Marchioness, 
"  why  that  should  prevent  the  business.  His 
being  in  the  hands  of  Nemours,  but  fastens 
him  to  one  spot,  where  he  can  always  be 
reached." 

"  But  there  will  be  guards  and  people  about 
him,"  said  Chazeul,  "  who  would  give  him 
help.  To  accomplish  it,  we  should  need  too 
many  men,  to  be  able  to  introduce  them  quietly."' 

"Too  many  men  I"  cried  his  mother  with 
a  laugh  ;  "  why,  you  soldiers  always  are  think- 
ing of  violence,  and  swords,  and  daggers.  You 
do  not  fancy,  do  you,  that  I  would  have  re- 
course to  means  so  rough  ?  Out  upon  such 
coarse  handy-work  !  One  little  cup  of  drink — 
one  savory  ragout — will  do  the  deed  better  than 
bullet  or  steel,  and  put  you  in  possession  of 
Liancourt  as  well  as  Marennes.  But  leave 
that  to  me,  for  you  seem  unskilful  in  such 
matters.  You  must  have  both  ;  and  your 
task    must  be  with   the  girl  —  leave   me    the 
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man.  We  must  have  no  more  trifling,  Cha- 
zeul,  or  secrets  may  come  out  which  it  were  well 
to  hide  till  you  have  obtained  all  that  you  can 
desire.  The  girl  must  be  your's  before  two 
days  have  past — did  you  not  mark  her  words  ?" 

"  I  marked  many  of  them,"  replied  Chazeul ; 
"  they  were  well  worthy  of  notice. — But  which 
do  you  mean .?"" 

"  Are  you  so  dull  ?*"  asked  his  mother.  "  Did 
you  not  hear  her  say,  that  you  had  deceived 
others  as  well  as  herself.'^  and  did  not  your 
own  mind  read  the  comment  ? — Hark  ye,  boy  ! 
Did  you  ever  see  or  know  a  person — a  sweet 
tender,  delicate  creature,  called  Helen  de  la 
Tremblade  .?" 

ChazeuPs  cheek  grew  pale  and  then  red  ;  not 
from  remorse  ;  not  from  shame ;  but  from  dread. 
It  was  dread,  however,  of  only  one  human  being. 
All  the  world  might  have  been  made  aware  of  his 
baseness,  without  causing  him  a  care  or  anxiety, 
if  he  could  have  kept  it  from  his  mother.  But 
he  knew  her  well,  the  dark  and  fiendish  nature 
of  her  character,  her  remorseless  seeking  for  her 
own  ends,  her  vindictive  hatred   of  all  those 
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who  offended  her,  and  the  little  regard  she 
had  for  any  tie,  in  pursuit  of  her  own  objects. 
Vanity,  vice,  and  intemperate  passions,  had  not 
yet  altogether  quenched  every  natural  feeling 
in  his  heart  ;  and  some  lingering  affection  for 
the  unhappy  girl  he  had  injured,  made  him 
apprehensive  for  her,  more  than  for  himself. 
His  mother  might  use  the  knowledge  she  had 
obtained,  to  drive  him  in  the  course  she  thought 
fit,  or  to  frustrate  his  purposes  if  he  opposed 
her,  but  she  would  do  no  more  as  far  as  he  was 
concerned.  The  result  to  Helen,  however, 
might  be  death,  or  worse  than  death  ;  and,  for  a 
moment  or  two,  he  remained  silent,  considering 
how  he  should  act. 

The  keen  eye  of  Madame  de  Chazeul  was 
upon  his  countenance  all  the  time,  marking 
every  change  of  expression,  and  translating 
all  she  marked  ;  but  after  waiting  his  answer 
for  some  time,  she  demanded,  "  You  have  heard 
of  such  a  person,  have  you  not  ?" 

"  Well,"   he  replied  somewhat  impatiently, 

"  what  of  her  ?     What  has  Mademoiselle  d'Al- 

bret  to  do  with  Helen  ?" 

l2 
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*'  Ha,  ha,  ha,''  cried  Madame  de  Chazeul, 
with  a  bitter  laugh.  "  What  has  she  to  do 
with  Helen  !  Why,  simply  to  tell  Walter  de 
la  Tremblade,  that  gay  Nicholas  de  Chazeul 
has  made  a  paramour  of  his  niece,  in  order  to 
raise  a  devil  that  will  scon  send  all  our  pro- 
jects flying  to  the  wind. — You  now  see  there 
is  no  time  to  be  lost.  The  thing  cannot  long 
be  kept  secret.  This  girl  has  got  some 
inkling  of  the  truth,  and  she  must  be  your 
wife  before  she  can  hint  her  suspicions  to  him, 
and  he  inquire  into  the  facts.''' 

Chazeul  paused,  and  thought  for  a  moment, 
and  then  repeated  his  mother's  words.  "  The 
thing  cannot  long  be  kept  secret ! — why  not  ? 
— What  have  you  done  with  her,  my  good 
mother  ?  —  Something  assuredly ;  for  Helen 
would  keep  her  own  counsel. — You  have  not 
put  her  to  death,  surely  .^" 

"  Not  I,"  cried  Madame  de  Chazeul.  "  I  am 
not  called  upon  to  punish  such  sins  as  that.  It 's 
only  when  people  stand  in  the  way,  that  wise 
men  put  them  to  death.  There,  be  satisfied, — 
be  satisfied.  I  have  done  her  no  harm  ;  but,  as 
I  told  you,  the  thing  cannot  long  he  concealed. 
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Rose  d'Albret  has  obtained  some  intimation  of 
it.  Of  that  I  am  sure  by  her  manner.  The 
old  priest  will  wonder  that  his  niece  does  not 
come  hither,  for  I  told  him  she  was  ill,  or  I 
would  have  brought  her;  and  he  will  go  to 
see  her,  so  that  I  say,  it  cannot  be  long  con- 
cealed. You  must  use  your  time,  therefore, 
busily." 

Chazeul  saw  that  his  mother  did  not  tell  him 
all ;  but  he  was  well  aware  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  obtain  the  straightforward  truth  from 
her,  when  she  wished  to  conceal  it,  and  accord- 
ingly following  the  bent  which  she  gave  to  the 
conversation  herself,  he  asked,  "  But  how — 
how  am  I  to  use  my  time  busily  and  to  good 
purpose  ?  I,  unaided,  cannot  force  Rose 
d'Albret  to  give  me  her  hand.  If  my  uncle 
would  assist  vigorously,  we  might  indeed 
succeed.  But  he  is  timid,  as  you  know,  in 
action,  however  bold  he  may  be  in  words ;  and 
depend  upon  it,  we  shall  need  strong  measures 
to  induce  her  to  yield." 

"  Ay,  strong  measures  indeed,"  replied  his 
mother,  "  but  they  may  be  used  without  my 
brother's  will  or  consent ;    and,  if  you  manage 
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matters  rightly,  you  may  make  the  lady  less 
positive  than  she  is  at  present.  Hark  ye, 
Chazeul,  a  word  in  your  ear  !"  He  bent  down 
his  head,  and  the  Marchioness  whispered  to  him 
a  few  brief  words. 

"  No,  no  ! — Impossible,"  he  cried  ;  "  utterly 
impossible  !  The  maid  sleeps  in  the  ante- 
chamber, the  priest  in  the  next  room. — 'Tis 
rjuite  in  vain." 

"  Why,  foolish  boy,"  replied  his  mother,  "  I 
mean  no  violence — I  mean  no  wrong.  You  do 
not  comprehend  me.  Do  you  not  know,  how 
much  store  she  sets  upon  virtue  and  reputation  ? 
She  would  never  consent  to  carry  to  Louis  de 
Montigni,  a  sullied  name.  Let  but  her  fame  be 
in  your  hands, ;  let  us  but  be  able  to  prove  that 
you  have  passed  the  night  in  her  chamber ;  and 
we  shall  have  no  more  idle  resistance.  The  girl 
Blanchette  will  give  you  admittance,  and  be  a 
witness  also.  Then  keep  as  still  as  death  for  an 
hour  or  two,  leave  something  on  the  table — a 
glove — a  hat — anything  in  short,  to  mark  that 
you  have  been  there,  and  to  show  her  herself 
that  it  is  so,  without  your  telliog  her." 
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Chazeul  paused  and  meditated.  He  thought 
the  scheme  not  unUkely  to  succeed ;  and  yet 
he  feared  to  undertake  it.  If  discovered,  he 
knew  that  it  would  prove  his  ruin  with  his 
uncle  ;  and  he  did  not  see  how  he  could  bring  it 
to  work  upon  the  mind  of  Rose  herself,  without 
acknowledging  the  truth  or  more  than  the  truth 
to  Monsieur  de  Liancourt.  Just  as  he  was 
about  to  reply,  the  Count  himself  returned  with 
father  Walter ;  and  one  of  the  servants  entered 
at  the  same  time  to  light  the  sconces  in  the  hall. 
Madame  de  Chazeul  held  up  her  finger ;  as  a 
warning  to  be  silent ;  and  as  soon  as  the  atten- 
dant was  gone,  the  Marchioness  turned  to  her 
brother,  inquiring,  "  Well,  what  have  you 
done  with  this  obstinate  girl,  Anthony  ?  " 

"  In  good  faith,  nothing,"  replied  the  Count ; 
"  she  was  more  mild  and  gentle  than  with  you  ; 
and  I  left  her  weeping ;  but  she  is  as  firm  as 
ever." 

"  Well,"  said  Madame  de  Chazeul,  in  an 
indifferent  tone,  "  if  she  will  not  by  fair  means, 
she  must  by  force.  We  have  every  right  to 
compel  her  to  do  that  which  is  good  for  her." 
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Monsieur  de  Liancourt  shook  his  head  doubt- 
fully, saying,  "  I  do  not  know.*" 

"  Ah,  my  good  brother,"  answered  Madame 
de  Chazeul  in  a  bitter  tone,  "  a  battle  lost 
makes  great  difference  with  doubtful  friends. 
What  say  you.  Monsieur  de  la  Tremblade  ? 
Are  you  for  giving  up  the  Holy  Catholic  Union, 
and  bestowing  the  lands  of  Marennes  and 
Liancourt  upon  a  supporter  of  the  heretics  ?  " 

"  Far  from  it,  Madam,"  replied  Walter 
de  la  Tremblade.  "  If  anything,  this  unfor- 
tunate defeat  should  make  us  more  zealous, 
active,  and  determined.  The  party  of  the 
League  is  the  party  of  truth  and  religion ;  and 
doubtless  it  will  ultimately  triumph.  It  should 
be  our  part  to  promote  it  the  more  strenuously, 
as  each  new  obstacle  arises ;  and  I  must  say 
that,  conscientiously,  no  guardian  could  bestow 
the  hand  of  his  ward  upon  a  man,  who,  like 
Monsieur  de  Montigni,  has  drawn  his  sword 
against  his  religion."' 

"  But  that  is  a  different  thing,*"  said  Mon- 
sieur de  Liancourt,  ''  from  forcing  her  to  a  mar- 
riage without  her  consent.*" 

"  Not  altogether,"  answered  the  priest.     "  If 
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you  do  not  compel  her  to  wed  the  one,  she 
will  wed  the  other  ;  and  when  she  finds  there 
is  no  escape,  most  probably  her  resistance  will 
give  way. 

Madame  de  Chazeul  watched  the  counte- 
nance of  father  Walter  while  he  spoke,  and 
listened,  well  satisfied,  to  words  which  shewed 
her  beyond  all  doubt,  that  neither  her  own  con- 
duct towards  his  niece,  nor  that  of  her  son, 
was  ever  dreamt  of  by  Walter  de  la  Trem- 
blade.  "  If  we  can  accomplish  this  marriage,'" 
she  thought,  "  within  a  few  hours  all  will  be  safe. 
He  may  rage  then,  as  much  as  he  will.  It  is 
amusing  enough,  to  make  him  aid  in  bringing 
about  that,  which  he  will  most  wish  undone, 
when  he  knows  the  truth." 

"  What  you  say  is  very  true,  father,""  re- 
joined the  Count,  "  but  I  see  not  what  means 
one  can  employ  actually  to  force  her.  As  she 
said  to  me  but  now,  we  may  drag  her  to  the 
altar,  but  she  will  refuse  the  vow,  and  protest 
against  it  in  the  face  of  God  and  man.'" 

"  Such  things  have  taken  place,"  said  Walter 
de  la  Tremblade,  "  and  yet  the  ceremony  has 
proceeded.""  l  5 
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"  But  then,  the  contract,"  said  Monsieur  de 
Liancourt.  "  If  she  will  not  sign  it,  how  can 
w'e  force  her  ?*" 

"  Oh,  leave  all  that  to  me,*"  cried  Madame 
de  Chazeul.  "  If  you,  brother,  will  only  pro- 
mise not  to  interfere,  except  by  exerting  your 
authority  on  behalf  of  your  nephew,  and  laying 
your  commands  upon  her  to  marry  him,  I  will 
do  all  the  rest." 

"  But  I  fear  your  violence,  my  good  sister," 
replied  the  Count. 

Madame  de  Chazeul  was  about  to  answer, 
when  a  servant  again  entered  the  hall ;  and 
Monsieur  de  Liancourt  exclaimed  impatiently, 
"What  now?" 

"  A  messenger  is  just  arrived  from  Chartres, 
sir,"  replied  the  man,  "  with  orders  for  Mon- 
sieur de  Mottraye  who  escorted  Mademoiselle 
Rose  back,  to  return  without  a  moment's  delay, 
as  the  town  is  menaced  by  the  King.  He  brings 
tidings,  too,  sir,  that  a  duel  has  been  fought 
between  Monsieur  de  Montigni  and  my  lord 
of  Nemours." 

"  Nemours  has  killed  him  for  a  thousand 
crowns,"   cried    Chazeul,   as  joyfully  as  if  De 
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Montigni  had  shown  himself  his  bitterest  enemy- 
through  Hfe. 

"  What  more  ?  what  more  ?"  cried  Monsieur 
de  Liancourt ;  "  which  of  them  fell  ?  " 

''  He  knew  little  about  it,  sir,'"*  replied  the 
servant,  "  for  he  came  away,  before  the  mat- 
ter had  spread  over  the  town." 

*'  I  will  go  and  see  him,"  exclaimed  Chazeul. 
"  Nemours  has  killed  him  without  doubt." 

Thus  saying,  he  hurried  away,  and  was 
absent  for  several  minutes,  during  which  time 
the  Marchioness  talked  in  a  low  voice  to  the 
priest.  But  the  Count  remained  standing  in  the 
middle  of  the  room,  with  his  eyes  bent  down 
and  his  heart  sad.  He  could  not  but  recollect 
the  days  that  were  passed.  The  boy  whom  he 
had  brought  up  from  early  years,  the  graces 
and  high  qualities  he  had  displayed,  and  many 
a  little  act,  and  many  a  little  scene,  forgotten 
till  that  moment,  rose  up  reproachfully  before 
his  eyes,  and  for  the  time  filled  him  with  grief, 
and  with  remorse.  The  voice  of  conscience, 
which  in  its  own  hour  will  be  heard,  told  him 
that  the  deed  was  his,  that,  had  he  not  attempt- 
ed  to   injure  and  deceive  his  sister's  son,   nil 
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the  long  train  of  dark  and  sad  events,  which 
had  filled  the  last  few  days,  would  not  have 
happened,  that  joy,  and  peace,  and  mutual  love, 
and  kindly  aflfection  might  have  reigned,  where 
strife  and  evil  passion,  violence  and  death,  had 
been  introduced,  as  the  black  followers  of  fraud. 
His  brother  and  his  nephew,  both  were  gone  in  a 
few  short  days  ;  and  his  heart  told  him,  that  the 
virtuous  and  the  good  had  been  cut  off,  while 
the  dishonest  and  the  vile  remained  ! 

It  was  but  during  a  few  minutes,  however,  that 
such  thoughts  oppressed  him  ;  for  vanity,  his 
besetting  sin,  the  besetting  sin  of  so  many,  the 
salve  with  which  the  devil  medicates  all  the 
wounds  of  conscience,  was  soon  brought  to  his 
relief.  He  was  too  vain  to  believe,  for  any  length 
of  time,  that  he  could  do  wrong,  even  though 
the  warning  angel  of  the  human  heart  thundered 
it  in  his  ear.  "  Had  De  Montigni  done  as  he 
was  asked,'"*  he  thought,  after  he  had  mastered 
the  first  impression,  "  nothing  of  this  kind  would 
have  happened.  It  is  all  in  consequence  of  his 
own  obstinacy.  What  a  sad  thing  it  is,  that  men 
will  not  be  persuaded  to  their  own  good  ! " 
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As  these  comforting  reflections  passed  through 
his  mind,  Chazeul  re-entered  the  hall.  "  He 
is  dead/"*  he  cried,  "  beyond  all  doubt  he  is 
dead.  The  man  himself  saw  Nemours  come 
back  into  the  city,  alone  and  uninjured."" 

"  Well,  then,"  said  Madame  de  ChazeuL 
"  we  are  saved  all  farther  trouble ;  for  now 
you  are  the  only  heir.  You  had  better  go  and 
tell  her  the  news,  Chazeul.  Perhaps  it  may 
deliver  her  from  as  great  an  embarrassment 
as  any  one  feels."" 

"  Fie  now,  Jacqueline  !  Fie  now  !"  cried  the 
Count.  "  You  know  not  her  heart  or  feel- 
ings.'' 

"  I  know  very  well,  my  good  brother,"  re- 
plied Madame  de  Chazeul,  "that  women  if 
they  have  said  a  thing,  often  adhere  to  it  with 
the  constancy  of  a  martyr,  when  they  would 
give  their  right  hand  for  a  fair  excuse  for  chang- 
ing ;  but  vanity  keeps  them  to  the  point,  with 
a  much  firmer  sort  of  resolution  than  convic- 
tion can  supply.  Do  not  tell  me  about  her 
feelings  !  I  know  my  own  sex  far  better  than 
you  do  ;  and  I  am  sure  there  is  not  one  woman 
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out  of  ten,  who  would  not  rejoice  at  the  death 
of  her  dearest  friend,  if  it  delivered  her  from 
a  great  embarrassment/' 

"  I  find  the  church  is  merciful  as  well  as 
wise,  in  imposing  celibacy  upon  its  priesthood," 
said  father  Walter,  T^ith  a  cold  sarcastic  smile. 
"  But,  indeed,  I  think  it  would  be  better,  not 
to  tell  Mademoiselle  d'Albret  to-night.  She 
must  be  fatigued;  her  mind  depressed  with 
disappointment  and  anxiety ;  and  she  should  be 
allowed  some  time  for  repose." 

"No,  father,  no  !"  replied  Madame  de  Cha- 
zeul.  "  She  must  know  it  to-night,  for  the  mar- 
riage shall  take  place  to-morrow,  or,  at  farthest, 
the  next  day.  Let  her  have  to-night  for  grief — 
for  I  do  not  say  she  will  not  weep — to-morrow 
her  mind  will  be  made  up,  and  the  affair  can 
proceed  with  decency." 

"  Will  you  tell  her,  father  Walter .?"  said 
Monsieur  de  Liancourt. 

"  Nay,"  exclaimed  the  Marchioness,  "  why 
give  him  that  trouble  ?  I  will  do  it  in  a 
moment." 

"  No,  Jacqueline,  you  shall  not  go,"  cried  the 
Count.   "  You  are  too  harsh  and  fierce  to  bear 
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such  tidings. — Go,  Father,  go  I — It  is  an  office 
of  Christian  charity." 

''  She  is  more  likely  to  believe  it  from 
my  lips,  than  yours,  Madam,""  said  father 
Walter,  "and  therefore  I  will  undertake  the 
task ;  but  I  must  be  quick,  for  I  have  my 
watch  to  commence  in  the  chapel." 

*'  Let  us  hear  how  she  bears  it,""  said  the 
Count  de  Liancourt.  "  I  grieve  for  the  poor 
girl." 

"  Pshaw  !  "  cried  Jacqueline  de  Chazeul ; 
and  the  priest  quitted  the  hall,  leaving  the  Mar- 
chioness evidently  uneasy. 

A  chamber  had  now  been  assigned  to  Rose 
d'Albret,  higher  in  the  building  than  thai 
which  she  had  formerly  tenanted,  and  next  to 
the  room  of  father  Walter  himself.  It  opened 
first  into  an  antechamber,  somewhat  smaller 
than  the  other,  and  thence  upon  a  large  laud- 
ing place,  separated  from  the  stairs  by  a 
balustrade.  The  anteroom,  as  before,  was 
occupied  by  the  maid  Blanchette,  who,  well- 
warned  and  tutored,  was  kept  as  a  spy  upon 
all  her  mistress's  actions;  and,  on  enterifig 
this  little   suite    of   apartments,   the  girl   was 
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the  first  person     whom     father     Walter     en- 
countered. 

She  was  sitting  at  a  table,  knitting,  with  a  sul- 
len brow  and  pouting  lips  ;  and,  notwithstanding 
deep  habitual  reverence  for  the  priest,  she  seemed 
scarcely  willing  to  answer  him  civilly,  when  he 
inquired,  if  he  could  speak  with  her  mistress. 

"  I  cannot  tell,"  replied  the  girl,  rising  for 
a  moment,  and  resuming  her  seat  ;  "  I  really 
do  not  know  what  she  is  doing, — she  does  not 
want  my  services,  she  says ;  she  would  rather 
be  alone. '*' 

"  Go  and  see,  daughter ! "  said  the  priest. 
"  Doubtless  Mademoiselle  d'Albret  is  grieved 
and  perhaps  angry ;  but  that  does  not  exempt 
you  from  respect  and  obedience  towards  her 
in  all  things,  where  other  duties  do  not  require 
you  to  oppose  her  wishes." 

"  Indeed,  father,"  answered  the  girl  sullenly, 
"  I  cannot  undertake  all  this. — Here,  I  am 
told  not  to  quit  her  anteroom,  from  the 
moment  she  enters  her  chamber,  till  the  mo- 
ment she  leaves  it,  which  is  making  me  no 
better  than  a  prisoner ;  and  then,  I  am  to  be 
rated,  and  frowned   upon  by  the  Lady,   as   if 
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I  had  behaved  very  ill  to  her. — I  don't  see 
why  I  should  bear  all  this." 

"  Because  you  are  ordered  to  do  so,"  said 
the  priest  somewhat  sternly  :  but  he  added  the 
next  moment,  "  It  will  not  be  of  long  duration, 
however.  Now  go  and  tell  her  I  am  here, 
seeking  to  speak  with  her  on  a  matter  of  deep 
moment." 

Before  Blanchette  could  obey,  however,  the 
door  of  the  antechamber  opened,  and  Madame 
de  Chazeul  entered,  saying,  ''  I  have  come  to 
tell  her  myself,  good  father.  I  can  then  bet- 
ter judge  of  her  frame  of  mind ;  and,  as  the 
Count  tells  me,  you  have  to  keep  vigil  by  the 
body  of  my  poor  old  brother  Michael,  which  I 
did  not  understand  before,  I  will  not  keep  you." 

"  Nay,"  replied  the  priest,  "  I  have  time, 
and  will  never  shrink  from  doing  my  duty. 
This  poor  child  will  need  consolation,  and  it 
must  be  my  task  to  give  it  to  her,  as  far  as  my 
poor  voice  can  do  so." 

The  Marchioness  was  evidently  not  well 
pleased  with  this  reply  ;  and,  though  she  masked 
her  embarrassment  as  well  as  she  could,  yet 
a  certain  air  of  anxiety  and  uneasiness,  did  not 
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escape  the  calm  but  penetrating  eye  of  Walter 
de  la  Tremblade.  "  She  doubts  me,"  he 
thought.  "  She  is  one  of  those  who  have  no 
confidence  in  any  one.  What  must  her  own 
heart  be  like  !  " 

As  he  thus  pondered,  Blanchette  returned, 
and  bade  him  enter,  which  he  did,  making  way, 
however,  for  Madame  de  Chazeul  to  pass  in  first. 

Rose  had  been  weeping,  but  her  eyes  were 
now  dry ;  and  the  usual  mild  and  gentle  expres- 
sion was  upon  her  countenance,  till  her  eye 
lighted  upon  Madame  de  Chazeul  ;  and  then 
she  turned  away  her  head,  with  a  look  of  shud- 
dering horror,  which  the  Marchioness  did  not 
fail  to  mark,  though  with  less  anger,  than 
might  perhaps  have  been  expected.  It  was 
her  wish  to  overawe  and  to  command,  both 
at  present  and  in  future,  and  the  age  of  wishing 
to  be  loved,  had  long  passed  by  with  her. 
Rose,  however,  soon  added  to  the  offence  ;  for, 
turning  towards  Walter  de  la  Tremblade,  she 
said,  "  The  girl  merely  mentioned  your  name, 
father  ;  and  I  was  willing  and  even  glad  to 
receive  you ;  but  the  conversation  which  has 
already  taken  place  between  this  lady  and  my- 
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self,  was  not  of  such  a  character  as  to  make  her 
society  very  desirable  to  me." 

"  You  must  have  it,  nevertheless,  pretty  mi- 
nion,'' replied  Madame  de  Chazeul.  "  I  know 
you  are  as  ungrateful,  as  you  are  self-willed  ; 
but  I  came  to  break  to  you  a  piece  of  news 
which  has  just  arrived,  and  which,  as  you  must 
hear  it  sooner  or  later,  we  have  thought  fit 
to  communicate  at  once." 

"  The  sooner  it  is  communicated  the  better," 
answered  Rose ;  "  I  beseech  you  to  make  no 
delay  ;  for  I  am  anxious  to  retire  to  rest." 

Madame  de  Chazeul  turned  towards  the 
priest  with  a  sign  for  him  to  proceed  ;  and  father 
Walter  taking  up  the  tale,  addressed  Rose  in  a 
gentle  and  a  kindly  tone,  saying,  "  I  fear,  my 
poor  daughter,  what  we  have  to  communicate 
may  grieve  you  more  than  you  expect ;  and  I 
would  therefore  have  you  prepare  your  mind, 
by  thinking  of  how  God  tries  all  men  in  this 
world,  with  various  deep  afflictions,  making 
them  sometimes  his  chastisements  for  errors 
past,  sometimes  warnings  against  future  faults, 
often  depriving  us  of  those  things  most  dear 
which  might  prove  snares  to  us,   often   frustra- 
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ting  our  most  anxious  desires,  which,  if  we 
knew  all,  might  in  their  gratification  produce 
misery,  instead  of  joy."        ^ 

Rose  listened  attentively,  anxious  to  hear 
what  was  to  come  next ;  but  Madame  de  Cha- 
zeul  waved  her  hand  impatiently,  exclaiming, 
*'  You  are  not  in  the  pulpit,  my  good  father. 
Do  you  not  see  she  is  quite  prepared  for  any- 
thing you  have  to  say  ?  The  truth  is  this. 
Mademoiselle  d'Albret,  a  messenger  has  just 
arrived  from  Chartres  bringing  orders  for  the 
men  who  accompanied  you,  to  return  imme- 
diately, and  with  that  order  they  conveyed  in- 
telligence that  a  duel  has  been  fought  between 
Monsieur  de  Nemours,  and  your  late  lover  De 
Montigni,  in  which  the  latter  has  met  with  the 
chastisement  which  his  presumption  deserved, 
and  has  been  killed  on  the  spot." 

Rose  started  up  and  clasped  her  hands, 
while  her  face  grew  pale  as  ashes,  and  for  a 
moment  she  seemed  about  to  faint.  The  next 
instant,  however,  she  passed  her  hand  across 
her  brow,  gazed  for  a  moment  anxiously  upon 
the  ground,  and  then  suddenly  raised  her  head 
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with  a  smile  full  of  scorn,  while  the  blood 
came  back  into  her  cheek  and  lip,  exclaiming, 
"  It  is  false  !  I  know  that  it  is  false  !" 

"  The  poor  creature  is  mad,"  said  Madame 
de  Chazeul.  "  You  know  it  to  be  false,  when 
we  know  it  to  be  true  !  You  must  have  won- 
derfiilly  clever  information.  The  man  is  in 
the  chateau  at  this  moment,  who  brought  the 
tidings  from  Chartres." 

"  Let  me  see  him  !"  said  Rose  d'Albret. 

Madame  de  Chazeul  paused,  and  saw  that,  by 
mentioning  the  messenger,  she  had  committed  a 
a  mistake ;  for  it  was  her  object  to  represent 
the  death  of  De  Montigni  as  certain,  and  she 
was  aware  that  her  son  had  run  on  to  that  in- 
ference, much  more  rapidly  than  the  man's 
own  account  might  justify. 

"  No,''  she  replied,  "  you  shall  not  see  him.  I 
pledge  my  word  that  the  information  is  true. 
Here  is  father  Walter  ready  to  do  the  same. 
Monsieur  de  Liancourt  will  tell  you  the  like 
story.  If  you  insult  us  by  doubting  our  word, 
it  does  not  become  us,  to  take  any  trouble  to 
convince  you." 
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"  Madam,  I  have  been  deceived  in  more 
than  one  thing  already,"  repUed  Rose,  bending 
her  head  gravely ;  "  and  consequently,  I  do 
not  lend  my  mind  easily  to  everything  that  is 
told  me.  Father  Walter,  I  beseech  you,  by 
your  duty  to  God,  by  your  sacred  calling,  as 
you  shall  answer  for  it  hereafter,  to  let  me 
know,  has  this  information  truly  arrived,  and 
is  it  certain  ?" 

"  That  it  has  arrived,  is  beyond  doubt,"'  an- 
swered the  priest,  *'but  in  regard  to  the  cer- 
tainty or  the  particulars  —  not  having  spoken 
with  the  messenger  myself — I  cannot  say  any- 
thing/' 

Rose  waved  her  hand.  "  Enough,"  she  said, 
"  enough  ;  I  will  beseech  you  now  to  leave  me. 
— Nay,  I  can  endure  no  more  to-night." 

Madame  Chazeul  was  going  to  add  some- 
thing ;  but  the  priest  laid  his  hand  upon  her 
arm,  saying,  "  Nay,  madam,  let  us  not  press 
upon  her  hardly.  Give  her  till  to-morrow  to 
think  over  it ;"  and  he  led  the  Marchioness 
away,  leaving  poor  Rose  to  her  meditations. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

The  moment  the  priest  and  the  Marchion- 
ess de  Chazeiil  were  gone,  Rose  d^Albret  cast 
herself  down  into  her  chair,  and  covered  her 
eyes  with  her  hands.  She  would  fain  have 
shut  out  every  sight  and  sound,  in  order  that  she 
might  bend  the  whole  energies  of  her  mind  to 
contemplation  of  that  one  question — were  the 
dreadful  tidings  she  had  heard,  true  or  false  ? 
But  the  agitating  beating  of  her  heart,  the 
whirling  confusion  of  her  brain,  prevented  her 
for  a  long  time,  from  fixing  her  thoughts  firmly 
upon  all  the  different  arguments  for  believing 
or  disbelieving  the  tale  that  had  been  told  her. 
All  was  wild,  and  vague,  and  indistinct.  Ap- 
prehension at  first  was  far  more  powerful  than 
hope ;    and,  though   reason   pointed  out   many 
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improbabilities  even  in  that  part  of  the  intelli- 
gence which,  as  the  reader  knows,  was  abso- 
lutely true,  yet  she  still  dreaded  the  worst,  even 
while  she  resolved,  if  possible,  to  believe  that 
all  was  false. 

"  Was  it  likely,"  she  asked  herself,  "  that 
so  proud  a  prince  as  the  Duke  of  Nemours, 
should  risk  his  life  in  single  combat  against 
his  own  prisoner  ?  Was  it  probable,  that  he, 
who  had  shewn  himself  so  haughty  towards 
De  Montlgni  as  scarcely  to  return  him  an  an- 
swer, should  place  himself  in  such  a  position 
as  to  be  compelled  to  meet  him  in  the  field  ? 
Was  it  not  likely,  most  likely,  that  such  a  tale 
should  be  invented  by  those  who  had  already 
deceived  her  on  other  points,  in  order  to  lead 
her  the  more  easily  to  the  objects  they  desired  ? 
Was  it  not  clear  that  it  was  so,  from  their 
refusal  to  produce  the  messenger  ?  Was  not, 
in  short,  anything  asserted  by  Jacqueline  de 
Chazeul,  more  likely  to  be  false  than  true  ?" 

Thus  argued  hope  ;  but  on  the  other  side  fear, 
though  in  fewer  words,  spoke  with  a  more  pow- 
erful voice.     "  The  priest  had  asserted  that  the 
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report  had  undoubtedly  arrived.  Would  he 
venture  to  do  so,  after  the  solemn  adjuration 
she  addressed  to  him,  if  he  were  not  himself 
convinced  that  what  he  said  was  true  ?  Then, 
too,  the  pains  he  had  taken  to  prepare  her 
mind  for  the  tidings,  showed  care  and  consi- 
deration for  her ;  and,  if  the  language  he  had 
used  in  so  doing,  were  but  the  preface  to  a 
falsehood,  it  must  be  blasphemous  trifling  in- 
deed. She  suffered  memory  to  run  back  over 
all  the  events  lately  passed ;  she  considered 
his  conduct,  she  asked  herself  if  he  had  ever 
been  guilty  of  deliberate  falsehood  ?  The  an- 
swer was,  no.  He  had  suffered  others  to  do 
so;  but  he  had  not  done  it  himself.  With- 
out telling  the  exact  truth,  he  had  not  uttered 
actual  untruth.  With  that  species  of  art, 
which  has  acquired  the  name  of  a  body  of  men 
famous  for  employing  it  in  all  their  dealings, 
he  had  made  truth  serve  the  purposes  of  false- 
hood ;  and,  by  a  Jesuitical  juggle,  had  counte- 
nanced things  that  he  knew  to  be  untrue,  with- 
out leaving  those  he  deceived  any  means  of 
convicting  him  of  a  lie.     But  now  he  had  boldly 
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and  straightforwardly  said,  that  the  intelH- 
gence  had  certainly  arrived.  There  was  no 
evading  that,  she  thought ;  it  must  either  be 
true  or  false.  She  recollected,  too,  the  fierce 
anger  which  De  Montigni  had  displayed  when 
first  made  prisoner  by  Nemours,  and  the  words 
and  glances  which  had  passed  between  them  in 
regard  to  herself.  Might  not  such  a  scene,  she 
inquired,  have  been  renewed,  when  her  lover 
found  that  she  had  been  actually  sent  back  with- 
out even  being  permitted  another  interview  with 
him  ?  Might  he  not  have  used  such  language 
as  would  compel  a  prince  of  fiery  courage  like 
Nemours  to  wave  the  privileges  of  his  rank,  and 
meet  him  as  had  been  reported.  Nemours  was 
known  to  be  daring,  chivalrous,  and  of  a  cha- 
racter to  carry  the  point  of  honour  to  excess  ; 
and  if  they  met,  was  not  the  result  reported 
to  her,  likely  to  take  place .?" 

Thus  argued  fear ;  and  between  his  voice  and 
that  of  hope,  her  mind  was  left  in  that  painful 
uncertainty,  which  is  more  wearing  and  agi- 
tating to  the  human  frame,  than  even  grief 
itself.     She  was  still  busy  with  these  thoughts, 
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when  the  door  opened  and  the  maid  looked  in ; 
but  Rose  waved  her  hand  impatiently,  exclaim- 
ing, "  leave  me,  leave  me,  I  do  not  want  you. 
You  can  go  to  bed." 

The  very  sight  of  Blanchette,  however., 
brought  back  to  her  mind  all  the  arts  that  had 
been  practised  upon  her  before,  and  made  her 
once  more  hope  that  this  sad  intelligence  might 
be  part  of  a  similar  plan.  "  I  will  retire  to 
bed ;"  she  thought,  "  in  the  darkness  and  still- 
ness of  the  night,  I  can  think  over  these  things 
more  quietly  than  now.  The  sight  of  that 
girl  is  hateful  to  me.  I  will  shut  her  out,'"* 
but  when  she  looked  round,  she  found  that  the 
lock  of  the  door  between  her  room  and  the 
antechamber,  had  been  removed. 

"  Ha  !"  she  said,  "am  I  to  have  no  privacy  ? 
This  is  hard,  indeed ;"  and,  sitting  down,  she 
wept,  feeling  that  she  was  left  alone  to  struggle 
with  all  the  arts  and  machinations  of  a  number, 
amongst  whom  she  had  no  friend.  Rising  again, 
after  a  moment,  she  wiped  away  the  tears,  mur- 
muring to  herself,  "  but  they  shall  not  con- 
quer me.     Even  if  he  whom  I  love  be  gone,  and 
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have  left  me  in  this  cold-hearted  world  alone,  I 
can  die  and  follow  him  ;  hut  I  will  never  be  the 
wife  of  that  base  and  hateful  man,  let  what- 
ever be  the  result  that  may."  Thus  saying,  she 
undressed  without  assistance,  and  retired  to 
bed.  But,  for  poor  Rose  d'Albret,  it  was  no 
couch  of  repose.  The  thorns  of  the  pillow — 
busy  care,  and  sharp  apprehension  and  bitter 
grief — banished  all  sleep  from  her  eyes;  and 
hour  after  hour  she  lay  turning  in  her  mind 
the  same  heavy  thoughts  which  had  burdened 
her  since  the  visit  of  the  priest  and  Madame 
de  Chazeul. 

Daylight  returned,  at  length ;  and,  raising 
herself  upon  her  arm,  she  gazed  round,  as  the 
faint  grey  stream  of  early  morning  poured  through 
the  window,  and  showed  the  various  objects  in 
the  room.  Then  came  a  warmer  tint,  as  the  sun 
actually  rose,  and  with  it  some  of  the  thoughts 
which  usually  accompany  the  rising  day.  How 
beautiful  is  the  revival  of  nature  from  her  dark 
slumber  in  the  arms  of  night !  what  an  image 
of  the  dawning  of  eternal  life  to  the  emanci- 
pated spirit  after   the    shadow   of  the   grave ! 
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How  good,  how  great,  how  wise,  is  the  Al- 
mighty Author  of  all,  who  plants  in  the  seasons, 
and  in  the  elements,  in  the  changes  of  the  world, 
and  in  all  the  revolutions  of  nature,  the  signs  and 
symbols  of  his  beneficence  and  his  power,  with 
promises  of  love  and  blessing  and  protection  ! 
There  was  consolation  even  in  the  pale  beams  of 
morning ;  but  then  came  back  the  sad  thought, 
the  bitter  unanswerable  question,  to  the  mind 
of  Rose  d'Albret — "  Do  the  eyes  of  Louis  de 
Montigni  see,  like  mine,  the  return  of  dawning 
day,  or  are  they  closed  for  ever  in  the  tomb  ?" 
And  rising  from  her  bed  she  knelt,  and  prayed, 
and  wept,  till  the  increasing  sounds  in  the 
house  told  her,  that  her  oppressors  were  once 
more  waking  into  active  life,  and  that  she  must 
prepare  her  mind  to  suffer  and  resist. 

Oh,  how  most  painful  of  all  the  many  griev- 
ous tasks  of  life,  is  that  of  resistance  !  and 
yet  it  is  the  unceasing  lot  of  humanity  ;  for  this 
is  all  a  battle-field,  and  at  every  point — within 
and  without,  against  ourselves  and  others,  against 
circumstances,  temptations,  cares,  griefs,  fears, 
pleasures,    successes,    triumphs,    vanity,    hope 
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expectation,  pride,  disappointment,  opposition, 
regret,  and  despair ;  against  man  and  fiends — 
it  is  all  resistance  ;  and  he  who  would  ultimately 
win  the  garland  of  victory,  must  be  armed 
and  awake  at  every  moment  of  existence.  From 
the  moment  when  the  foot  of  Adam  first  trod 
the  garden,  until  the  now  in  which  we  stand 
against  the  foe,  the  conflict  has  gone  on ;  and 
happy  are  they  who  do  resist. 

Yet  'tis  a  weary  and  a  terrible  task,  espe- 
cially for  those  who  buckle  on  their  armour  for 
the  first  time ;  and  poor  Rose  d''Albret  felt 
her  heart  sink  as  she  prepared  herself  for  it. 
But  still,  the  thought  of  him  she  loved,  and 
her  repugnance  to  the  man  who  would  have 
injured  him,  nerved  her  for  the  effort ;  and  again 
and  again,  she  repeated,  "  They  shall  never 
move  me  !  My  voice  must  speak  the  false- 
hood, my  own  hand  must  sign  my  folly,  my 
own  heart  must  prove  the  traitor,  ere  they  can 
conquer."" 

Her  knowledge,  too,  of  those  with  whom 
she  had  to  deal,  was  not  a  little  serviceable  in 
guarding   her   against   all   arts.      That   know- 
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ledge  had  come  slowly,  not  by  study  or  in- 
quiry, but  sinking  in  daily  into  her  mind,  as 
act  after  act,  and  word  after  word,  developed 
the  characters  of  the  persons  who  now  sur- 
rounded her. 

"  If  they  have  doubts  of  De  Montigni's  fate," 
she  argued,  *'  they  will  urge  me  to  this  ab- 
horred marriage  with  Chazeul  at  once  and  im- 
mediately; they  will  give  me  no  time  —  they 
may  even  try  threats,  and  violence,  and  force. 
If  they  have  no  doubt  they  will  be  less  im- 
portunate ;  they  will  allow  me  to  deliberate, 
to  mourn.  But,  good  heaven,  if  they  try  force, 
what  shall  I  do  ? — It  matters  not,  I  will  die 
first.  But,  by  their  course,  I  shall  know  whe- 
ther the  tale  be  true  or  false ;  and  if  from 
their  urgency  I  judge  that  it  is  false,  I  shall 
gain  strength  from  hope,  and  courage  even 
from  their  cruelty.  Poor  Helen  de  la  Trem- 
blade !  They  cannot  make  me  as  thou  art 
— they  cannot  add  self-reproach  to  all  I  suf- 
fer, but  by  my  own  fault.  Would  that  I  had 
not  promised,  never  to  tell  her  tale,  till  she 
herself  thought   fit.      I  might  perhaps  find  a 
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friend,  if  I  could  do  so,  in  the  only  one  who 
could  well  befriend  me.  She  knew  not  how 
much  her  story  might  serve  me  now;  and  I 
little  thought  that  I  should  long  to  tell  it  for 
my  own  safety,  rather  than  for  her  comfort. 
But  hark,  there  are  people  speaking  near !  I 
will  be  dressed  and  prepared  to  meet  them 
when  they  come  hither.  Blanchette,"  she  con- 
tinued aloud,  "  Blanchette  !  " 

The  girl  made  her  call  several  times,  and 
then  appeared  with  a  dull  and  sullen  coun- 
tenance ;  and  Rose  proceeding  with  her  toilet, 
exchanged  but  few  words  with  one  whom  she 
had  never  either  loved  or  esteemed,  and  now  de- 
spised. 

When  she  was  fully  dressed  she  advanced 
towards  the  door,  saying,  "  I  will  go  out  upon 
the  ramparts.  Put  the  room  in  order  against 
my  return." 

But  the  girl  planted  herself  in  the  way,  and 
replied,  "  You  cannot,  Mademoiselle.  There 
are  strict  orders  that  you  remain  here,  till  the 
Count  or  the  Marchioness  come  for  you." 

There  was  a  low  suppressed  laugh — a  laugh  of 
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triumph  in  her  power — mingled  with  the  girFs 
words,  which  was  hard  to  bear ;  and  Rose  felt  at 
first  incHned  to  resist,  and  then  to  weep  ;  but  she 
gave  way  to  neither  temptation ;  and,  after 
gazing  at  her  for  a  minute,  merely  rephed, 
"  What,  I  am  a  prisoner,  then  ;  and  my  own 
maid  the  gaoler  ?  It  is  well ;  but  it  will  prove 
fruitless.     Give  me  a  book,  I  will  read." 

The  girl  inquired  what  book,  and  gave  her 
mistress  the  pain — and  she  well  knew  it  was 
a  pain, — to  speak  more  than  once  before  she 
chose  to  comprehend. 

At  length,  however,  a  book  was  brought ;  and 
poor  Rose  d'Albret,  placing  herself  near  the 
window,  strove  to  read  with  an  unconcerned 
air.  But  it  was  in  vain  she  did  so  ;  the  letters 
swam  before  her  eyes  :  her  mind  wandered  to 
other  things :  her  eye  ran  over  the  lines  with- 
out gathering  their  sense ;  and,  ere  she  had 
mastered  more  than  two  or  three  sentences, 
there  was  a  step  in  the  anteroom,  a  knock 
at  the  door,  and  before  she  could  say  "  Come 
in,""  Madame  de  Chazeul  entered,  followed  by 
Monsieur  de  Liancourt.     The  conflict,  she  saw, 
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was  about  to  begin,  and  with  an  anxious  gasp 
for  breath,  and  a  haggard  eye,  she  gazed  upon 
them  as  they  approached,  unable  to  speak, 
though  she  strove  to  do  so. 

"  Be  calm,  Rose,  be  calm,"  said  Monsieur 
de  Liancourt,  placing  a,  seat  for  his  sister,  and 
taking  one  himself.  "  I  have  come  to  you 
thus  early  in  the  morning,  because  Madame  de 
Chazeul  and  father  Walter  informed  me  last 
night,  that  you  entertained  suspicions  as  to  the 
reality  of  the  sad  intelligence  which  we  received 
last  night,  and  I  wish  to  assure  you  with  my 
own  lips  that  there  is  no  doubt — that  I  enter- 
tain no  doubt  of  the  fact." 

Rose  wept  but  could  not  reply ;  and  after  a 
brief  pause,  the  Count  proceeded :  "Of  course 
I  feel  deeply  grieved  that  such  a  fate  should 
have  overtaken  my  nephew ;  but  I  cannot  help 
at  the  same  time  remembering,  that  he  has  not 
lately  acted  as  became  him,  nor  shown  towards 
me  that  respect  and  gratitude  which  I  trust  I 
deserved  at  his  hands." 

"  Oh,  sir,"  cried  Rose,  waving  her  hand 
mournfully ;    "  touch  not    the    memory  of  the 
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dead — of  one  who  was  willing  to  show  you 
every  reverence,  although,  perhaps,  he  might 
feel  that  he  had  been  wronged  and  deceived. 
To  you,""  she  continued,  seeing  the  Count's  lip 
quiver,  "to  you  he  attributed  it  not,  but  to 
the  counsels  of  others;  and  you  would  have 
found  no  one  more  affectionate,  no  one  more 
willing  to  testify,  in  every  way,  his  regard  and 
respect." 

"  Well,  well,"  cried  Madame  de  Chazeul, 
"there  is  no  use  of  disputing  about  such  things. 
That  is  all  past.  The  question  before  us  is  of 
the  present.  You  had  something  to  say  on 
that  score,  brother,  I  think  ?  " 

"  Why,  simply  this,"  replied  the  Count, 
"  that  as  my  nephew  Chazeul  is  now,  without 
dispute,  my  heir,  he  is  also,  without  dispute, 
the  person  indicated  by  the  contract  between 
myself  and  Monsieur  de  Marennes — as  your 
husband,  Rose  ! "  he  added,  in  a  slow  emphatic 
tone. 

Rose  gazed  down  and  was  silent,  for  her 
heart  beat  so  violently  that  she  had  no  power 
to  reply.     Had  she  calculated  her  whole  con- 
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duct,  however,  to  obtain  an  insight  into  the 
views  of  her  two  companions,  nothing  could 
have  served  her  better  than  that  silence,  for 
Madame  de  Chazeul  observed,  after  a  mo- 
mentary pause,  "  I  am  happy  to  see  you  make 
no  objection,  for  no  longer  delay  can  be  ad- 
mitted,— indeed  it  is  impossible — for  the  pre- 
sence of  Chazeul  is  instantly  required  by  the 
Duke  of  Mayenne,  and  you  must  go  with  him 
as  his  wife." 

"  Make  no  objection  ! "  said  Rose. 

But  Madame  de  Chazeul  cut  her  short,  say- 
ing, "  Ay,  and  it  is  well  that  you  do  not,  for 
it  could  have  no  effect  if  you  did.  Everything 
is  determined  and  prepared.  The  contract,  as 
before  drawn  up,  waits  for  your  signature,  and 
the  marriage  must  take  place  at  once."" 

"  He  is  not  dead,"  murmured  Rose  to  herself, 
with  a  sudden  look  of  joy  passing  over  her 
countenance,  which  those  who  saw  it  could  in 
no  degree  comprehend ;  and  the  next  moment, 
turning  to  Monsieur  de  Liancourt,  she  said, 
*'  Sir,  I  will  ask  if  this  be  decent  and  proper, 
in   the   very   first   day  of  mourning   for  your 
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nephew,  for  him  to  whom  my  heart  was  given, 
and  my  hand  promised,  to  propose  that  I  should 
wed  another  ?  " 

"  Urgent  circumstances,  Rose,*"  answered  the 
Count,  "  must  justify  what  would  not  other- 
Avise  be  right.  The  necessity  for  ChazeuFs 
immediate  departure  compels  us  to  this  course, 
and  I  must  insist  that  you  make  no  oppo- 
sition.'"* 

"-  If  Monsieur  de  Chazeul  must  depart,''  said 
Rose,  "  let  him  ;  he  can  return  at  some  future 
period,  when  a  widowed  heart  may  have  some- 
what recovered  from  the  wound  it  has  received. 
But  it  shall  not  be  said,  that  Rose  d'Albret 
gave  her  hand  to  another,  before  her  tears 
were  dry  for  him  to  whom  her  faith  was 
plighted." 

''  This  is  all  vain  folly,"  cried  Madame  de 
Chazeul ;  "  my  son  will  find  means  to  dry  your 
tears,  if  that  be  all." 

"He  can  but  make  them  flow  more  bitterly," 
replied  Rose  d'Albret ;  "  was  ever  such  a  mon- 
strous and  cruel  thing  proposed  !.  Oh,  sir,"  she 
continued,  turning  to  the    Count,  "  will   you, 
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a  man  of  honour  and  a  gentleman,  a  man  of 
feeling,  and  of  a  kindly  heart — will  you  coun- 
tenance the  attempt  to  force  me,  the  very  day 
after  I  have  heard  of  poor  Louis  de  Montigni's 
bloody  death,  to  wed  a  man  for  whom  I  never 
entertained  aught  but  indifference  ?  " 

"  Well,  Rose,  well,"  said  the  Count,  rising  ; 
"  I  will  give  you  another  day ;  that  is  all  that 
I  can  allow;  for  my  word  is  pledged  that,  before 
noon  to-morrow,  you  shall  be  ChazeuPs  wife. 
Nay,  say  no  more,  for  I  will  hear  no  more. 
Make  up  your  mind  to  it  in  the  meanwhile ; 
for  on  this  point  I  am  firm,  and  your  conduct 
in  secretly  quitting  my  roof  for  the  purpose  of 
thwarting  all  my  designs  and  wishes  for  your 
benefit,  well  justifies  me  in  compelling  your 
immediate  obedience." 

Thus  saying  he  turned  and  left  the  room  ; 
but  Madame  de  Chazeul  remained  gazing  upon 
her  poor  victim  with  a  bitter,  and  almost  con- 
temptuous look,  which  might  well  teach  Rose 
to  apprehend  no  very  happy  life  if  wedded  to 
her  son. 

"What  is  the  meaning  of  all   this,  girl?" 
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exclaimed  the  Marchioness,  as  soon  as  the  door 
had  closed  upon  ^lonsieur  de  Liancourt ;  "  you 
are  plotting  some  stratagem, — your  delays  have 
some  end  in  vicAv."' 

"  None,  Madam,"  answered  Rose  d'Albret. 
"  The  only  object  that  I  can  have  in  life  is, 
to  avoid  a  union  vv^ith  a  man  I  despise  and 
abhor." 

"  Despise  and  abhor  ! "'''  exclaimed  Jacqueline 
de  Chazeul,  in  a  mocking  tone  ;  "  pray  may  I 
ask  how  it  happens  that  such  passions  have 
found  their  way  into  your  gentle  breast  ?  " 

"  His  own  deeds,  which  have  come  to  my 
ears  in  spite  of  your  precautions,  Madam,"  re- 
plied Rose,  "  have  planted  those  feelings  there, 
never  to  be  rooted  out." 

"What  deeds?"  demanded  the  Marchioness, 
sternly. 

"  Unhappily  I  have  promised  never  to  name 
them,"  answered  Rose  ;  "  but  you  know  to  what 
I  allude  right  well ;  and  you  cannot  doubt  with 
what  eyes  I  must  look  upon  your  son." 

"  You  must  be  his  wife,  notwithstanding," 
said  Madame  de  Chazeul. 
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But  Rose  could  bear  no  more.  "  Never  ! " 
she  exclaimed ;  "  never  !  Come  what  may  I  will 
never  be  his  wife.  You  may  drag  me  to  the 
altar,  but  not  even  by  silence  will  I  seem  to 
give  consent.  I  will  refuse  the  vow,  I  will 
cast  away  the  ring,  I  will  call  God  to  witness 
that  I  am  not  his  wife.  This  hand  shall  never 
sign  the  contract  till  it  moulders  in  the  grave ; 
and  if  death  be  the  consequence,  I  will  not 
do  one  act  that  can  make  me  his  f  and  over- 
powered by  her  own  vehemence,  as  well  as 
by  the  many  emotions  in  her  bosom,  she  burst 
into  a  bitter  flood  of  tears. 

Madame  de  Chazeul  gazed  at  her  for  a  mo- 
ment, while  her  whole  face  worked  with  pas- 
sion, which  she  could  not  find  words  to  ex- 
press ;  and  then  shaking  her  hand  at  her,  she 
exclaimed,  in  a  low  bitter  tone,  "  You  shall ! "" 
and  quitted  the  room. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

When  the  Marchioness  de  Chazeul  retired 
from  Rose's  chamber,  she  did  not  seek  the  so- 
ciety of  her  brother  ;  neither  did  she  at  first  send 
for  her  son,  nor  inquire  for  the  priest.  But, 
as  she  passed  through  the  antechamber,  she 
beckoned  to  the  maid  Blanchette,  who*' had 
quitted  the  room,  when  she  and  the  Count 
had  entered  it,  and,  with  a  sign  to  follow,  led 
the  way  to  her  own  apartments.  When  there, 
she  seated  herself  before  the  mirror,  and  re- 
mained for  several  minutes  in  deep  thought. 
She  was,  as  we  have  depicted  her,  rancorous  and 
vindictive,  but  at  the  same  time  ambitious  and 
greedy.  Nor  was  she  less  pertinacious  and 
resolute,  than  crafty  and  clear-sighted.  No 
difficulties   repelled   her,    no    obstacles  were  in 
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her  eyes  insurmountable,  no  means  unjustifia- 
ble to  attain  her  ends.  Of  true  religion  she 
had  none,  though  not  a  little  bigotry,  strange  as 
such  a  combination  may  appear  ;  and,  as  was 
the  case  with  many  besides  herself  in  that  day, 
she  would  often  scoff  at  even  Almighty  power, 
and  set  at  nought  Heaven's  vengeance,  yet 
as  often  give  herself  up  to  penance  and  austeri- 
ties, with  all  the  devotion  of  a  saint.  But 
penance  never  reached  the  point  of  inter- 
rupting her  in  the  course  she  chose  to  pursue. 
She  would  mortify  her  appetites,  but  not  aban- 
don her  designs  ;  and,  though  her  formal  obser- 
vance of  the  injunctions  of  her  church,  might 
show  some  sort  of  superstitious  dread,  the 
only  fear  that  seemed  to  affect  her  in  her  deal- 
ings with  the  world,  was  the  fear  of  failure. 

It  was  that  apprehension  that  now  assailed 
her ;  but,  as  was  always  the  case  with  her,  all 
that  it  produced  was,  fresh  efforts  to  attain  her 
ends,  greater  exertions  to  overcome  the  obsta- 
cles that  opposed  her.  The  high  and  firm  reso- 
lution displayed  by  Rose  d'*Albret  would  have 
been  nothing  in  her  eyes,  had  she  possessed  the 
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sole  command  over  her  brother's  unhappy  ward. 
Her  declarations,  she  would  have  laughed  to 
scorn,  and  her  remonstrances  she  would  not 
have  listened  to.  For  years,  she  had  looked  upon 
Rose  as  a  creature  that  was  but  to  be  made 
subservient  to  her  purposes,  the  seal  to  the 
deed  that  was  to  transfer  the  estates  of  Lian- 
court  and  Marennes  to  the  house  of  Chazeul, 
and  she  regarded  even  an  expression  of  re- 
luctance as  a  daring  offence.  But  she  feared 
the  effect  of  Rose's  firmness  on  her  brother ; 
she  knew  him  to  be  weak  and  irresolute,  easily 
swayed  by  persons  of  a  firmer  mind  than  his 
own,  violent  and  hasty  by  starts,  but  alarmed 
and  intimidated  by  resistance  ;  and  she  doubted 
much,  if  Rose  maintained  her  resolution  stea- 
dily, refused  to  go  to  the  altar,  or  to  sign  the  con- 
tract, that  Monsieur  de  Liancourt  would  use 
force  to  compel  her,  or  pass  over  her  resistance 
and  declare  the  marriage  complete,  contrary  to 
her  protest.  There  was  no  scheme,  however 
dark  and  criminal,  that  she  would  not  have 
followed  to  remove  the  resistance  of  her  bro- 
ther's ward ;    there  were  no  means  that   she 
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would  not  have  employed,  as  she  herself  ex- 
pressed it,  to  render  a  marriage  with  Chazeul 
necessary  to  her  honour.  But  she  feared  that 
she  might  be  frustrated  if  she  attempted  too 
daring  a  project,  though  that  which  had  pre- 
sented itself  at  one  time  to  her  mind,  had  been 
shortly  before  carried  through  but  too  success- 
fully in  another  noble  house  in  France,  where 
the  most  atrocious  violence  had  been  employed, 
to  effect  an  object  very  similar  to  her  own. 

But  though  fond  of  strong  and  decided  mea- 
sures, Madame  de  Chazeul  was  always  willing 
to  employ  cunning  and  tortuous  means ;  and 
she  saw  no  method  of  ensuring  success,  but  by 
pursuing  the  plan  which  she  had ,  hinted  to 
her  son :  and  now,  as  she  sat  there  revolving 
all  the  circumstances  in  her  mind,  she  applied 
herself  to  fit  so  neatly  the  various  parts  of  her 
scheme  together,  that  no  flaw  might  mar  it  in 
the  execution.  Blanchette  in  the  meantime 
stood  before  her,  now  bending  her  eyes  upon 
the  ground,  in  assumed  modesty  and  diffidence, 
now  raising  them  with  a  furtive  glance,  to  the 
countenance  of  the  Marchioness,   and  striving. 
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but  vainly,  to  read  on  that  dark  and  puzzled 
page,  tlia^^^  which  was  passing  in  the  still  darker 
and  more  intricate  heart. 

At  length  Madame  de  Chazeul  spoke,  in  a 
tone  quiet  and  calm  as  if  no  angry  passion  was 
a  guest  in  her  bosom,  saying,  "  How  did  Made- 
moiselle d'Albret  pass  the  night,  Blanchette  ? 
She  seems  weary  and  disturbed  this  morn- 
ing." 

"  I  do  not  know,  Madam,'''  replied  Blan- 
chette. "  She  sent  me  away  from  her  quite 
crossly,  and  I  saw  her  no  more  till  this  morn- 
ing. Then  she  was  cross  enough,  Madam,'" 
continued  the  girl,  "  especially  when  I  told 
her  she  was  not  to  leave  the  room  till  some 
one  came  for  her."' 

"  And  who  told  you  to  do  that  ?  *"  exclaimed 
the  Marchioness  with  a  look  of  surprise,  ''  who 
told  you  to  do  that,  I  say  ?  " 

''  Why  you,  Madam,  ordered  me  to  watch 
her  closely  every  moment,"  answered  Blan- 
chette ;  "  and  so  did  the  Count ;  and  how  was 
I  to  watch  her,  if  she  were  to  go  out,  wandering 
all  about  the  Chateau  ?  " 
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"  You  are  insolent,  girl !""  cried  Madame  de 
Chazeul,  "  and  this  is  the  way  by  your  imper- 
tinent domineering,  that  you  turn  the  mind  of 
Mademoiselle  d'Albret  against  her  friends. 
You  should  have  watched  as  if  you  were  not 
watching ;  you  should  have  given  information 
to  my  brother,  or  myself,  if  she  went  out; 
and  not  have  presumed  to  make  yourself  her 
turnkey. — Who  are  you,  that  you  should  dare 
to  dictate  to  a  lady  like  that,  whether  she  should 
go  forth  or  not  ?  " 

The  maid  replied  not,  but  coloured  highly 
and  bit  her  lip,  looking  down  upon  the  ground 
with  apparently  no  very  placable  endurance 
of  the  rejirimand,  which  probably  she  felt  the 
more,  as  she  was  fully  conscious  of  having 
exceeded  her  orders,  at  the  very  time  she  did 
so,  for  the  purpose  of  gratifying  her  own  spite- 
ful nature, 

''  Well,"  continued  Madame  de  Chazeul, 
recovering  herself  speedily,  and  remembering 
that  the  girFs  services  might  still  be  needful, 
"  I  dare  say,  you  did  not  err  intentionally ; 
but  remember  to  do    so   no  more.     You  may 
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watch  Mademoiselle  d"*Albret  closely,  while 
she  is  in  her  chamber :  and,  if  she  goes  out  of 
it,  either  give  information  instantly  to  Mon- 
sieur de  Liancourt,  or  come  to  me.  It  seems,**^ 
she  added  in  an  indifferent  tone,  "  that  the 
only  person  she  is  inclined  to  see  is  Monsieur 
de  Chazeul.  I  shall  therefore  trouble  her  no 
more.  When  he  comes,  of  course  admit  him, 
as  the  marriage  is  to  take  place  to-morrow, 
but  no  one  else, — except  indeed,  father  Walter 
de  la  Tremblade,"  she  continued  after  an  in- 
stant's thought — "  Monsieur  de  Chazeul  of  course 
whenever  he  comes, — but  no  one  else; — and 
remember,  Blanchette,  have  everything  prepared 
to  set  out  to-morrow,  about  mid-day,  both  for 
your  mistress  and  yourself,  for  you  must  all 
sleep  at  Chartres  to-morrow  night,  and  the  next 
day,  on  to  Paris." 

There  is  a  dull  and  heavy  looking  sort  of 
personage,  amongst  the  various  classes  of  hu- 
man beings,  by  whom  the  wit  and  clear-sighted- 
ness of  the  shrewd  and  the  cunning  in  human 
character,  are  more  frequently  set  completely  at 
defiance  than  even  by  the  politic  and  the  artful. 
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The  air  of  cold  indifferent  stupidity,  which  is 
natural  to  it,  in  itself  generates  an  idea  of  a 
slow  and  unexcitable  spirit,  and  an  obtuse  and 
inactive  mind  incapable  of  strong  feelings  except 
of  a  very  animal  kind,  which  not  unfrequently 
deceives  the  most  penetrating.  The  surface 
looks  so  much  as  if  there  were  nothing  be- 
low, that  we  rarely  take  the  trouble  of  ascer- 
taining the  depth  and  strength  of  the  currents 
that  may  be  running  underneath. 

Of  this  character  was  the  maid  Blanchette. 
She  gave  no  indication  of  being  offended  at 
the  censure  of  the  Marchioness  de  Chazeul, 
except  by  the  momentary  heightening  of  her 
colour;  and  the  lady  fancied  that  she  had 
effaced  all  trace  of  her  harsh  words,  by  holding 
out  the  idea  of  her  accompanying  Rose  to 
Paris.  But  it  was  not  so.  Blanchette  was 
always  displeased  with  censure,  even  when,  as 
a  humble  dependent,  she  had  no  claim,  but  for 
services  that  could  be  performed  by  a  dozen 
others,  as  well  as  by  herself ;  but,  when  she  had 
grown  a  person  of  importance  in  her  own  eyes, 
by  being  entrusted  with  a  charge  that  no  one 
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but  herself  could  perform,  she  felt  injured  and 
indignant  at  the  slightest  blame,  and  that 
of  Madame  de  Chazeul  had  been  neither 
very  gentle  in  manner  nor  very  temperate  in 
words.  She  only  dropped  a  profound  curtesy 
then,  without  making  any  reply  while  the 
Marchioness  spoke,  as  if  her  little  wit  were 
busily  engaged  with  other  matters,  and  she 
was  prepared  to  receive  and  obey  all  orders 
communicated  to  her  without  doubt  or  hesita- 
tion. But  such  a  line  of  conduct  was  far  from 
her  intention  ;  deep  and  angry  passion  was  at 
the  bottom  of  her  heart ;  and  she  determined, 
if  fortune  prospered  with  her,  to  find  some 
means  of  retaliating,  in  act,  if  not  in  seeming, 
the  bitter  words  of  the  Marchioness,  without 
spoiling  her  own  prospects  of  advancement. 
She  listened  then  to  the  end  without  saying  a 
word  ;  but  merely  curtesy ing  from  time  to  time, 
till  at  length  as  the  lady,  finished,  she  replied, 
"  I  will  see  to  it  all.  Madam  !  Everything 
shall  be  quite  ready."" 

"  Ay,   see  that  it  be,"   replied   Madame  de 
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Chazenl.     "  And  now,  Blanchette,  send  Mon- 
sieur de  Chazeul  to  me  if  you  can  find  him." 

The  maid  retired,  and  the  Marchioness  re- 
mained turning  in  her  mind  the  next  step  to  be 
taken.  *'  Yes,"  she  said,  "  we  may  trust  the 
priest, — but  not  too  far.  Rose  will  tell  him 
nothing,  thanks  to  her  promise.  I  wonder 
how  she  learned  anything  to  tell.  —  Some 
letter  from  Helen  doubtless  :  or  else  that  girl  has 
made  herself  some  friends  in  the  camp  of  the 
Bearnois  ;  perhaps  has  got  some  new  para- 
mour.— I  was  a  fool  to  deal  so  harshly  with 
her.  What  was  it  to  me,  if  she  chose  to  play 
the  harlot  with  the  boy  ?  My  fear  of  her 
spoiling  this  marriage  drove  me  too  far. — Yes, 
we  can  trust  the  priest.  I  have  had  the  castle 
gates  too  strictly  watched  for  any  one  to  have 
brought  him  tidings  without  my  knowing  it. — 
We  must  trust  him,  that  is  the  worst — though 
I  do  think  he  would  go  on,  even  if  he  knew  all. 
But  his  chamber  is  too  near,  not  to  make  him 
a  sharer  of  our  plans. — These  priests  are  but 
spies  upon  us  in  our  own  chateaux.  I  wonder 
that   we  tolerate  them.       Yet  they  are  useful 
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too,  when  they  choose  to  be  serviceable. — His 
zeal  for  the  League  will  keep  him  faithful.'' 

Such  were  some  of  the  half- muttered,  half- 
silent  thoughts  of  Jacqueline  cle  Chazeul,  as 
she  sat  waiting  for  her  son  ;  but  he  kept  her  not 
long  in  expectation,  for  he  was  anxious  to  hear 
the  result  of  her  interview  with  Rose  d'Albret ; 
and,  as  soon  as  he  did  appear,  the  Marchioness 
greeted  him  with  a  gay  look,  asking,  ''  Well, 
Chazeul,  have  you  seen  your  uncle  ? '' 

"  No  !"  he  replied,  "  He  has  not  come  to 
the  hall.  What  are  your  news  ?  What  says 
the  little  prisoner  ?  " 

**  Of  that  afterwards,"  answered  the  Marchion- 
ess. "  First,  the  marriage  is  to  be  to-morrow 
before  noon.  For  that,  your  Uncle's  word  is 
pledged,  and  we  must  see  that  he  keeps  it ;  for, 
if  this  obstinate  girl  should  still  resist,  he  may  be 
shaken.  Now  tell  me,  Chazeul,  when  did  her 
looks  first  begin  to  grow  cold  towards  you  .^" 

''  They  were  never  very  warm,"  said  Chazeul, 
"  but  they  have  been  chilly  enough  for  the 
last  ten  days." 

"  Then  it  is  so !  "   rejoined   his  mother  as 
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if  speaking  to  herself;  "that  chilKness  makes 
me  think  that  she  may  love  you  rather  more 
than  less." 

"  Come,  good  mother,  no  riddles,"  exclaimed 
Chazeul,  "  we  have  no  time  for  solving  them  ; 
nor  am  I  an  (Edipus.  What  is  it  that  you 
mean  ?  " 

"  I  mean  that  jealousy  has  a  share  in  this 
affair,"  answered  the  Marchioness.  "  She  has 
learned  your  folly  with  Helen  de  la  Tremblade. 
— Helen  has  written  to  her,  or  told  her  ;  for 
she  saw  her  about  that  time." 

'^  I  do  not  believe  it,"  replied  Chazeul,  "  I 
do  not  believe  it  in  the  least ;"  and  putting  his 
hand  to  his  brow,  he  thought  for  a  moment, 
murmuring,  ''  No,  no  she  would  never — " 

'•'  But  she  has,  foolish  boy,"  cried  Madame 
de  Chazeul.  "  I  know  she  has,  from  what  this 
wrong-headed  girl  said  just  now.  Now  mark 
me  well,  Chazeul,  if  you  will  be  guided  by  me 
in  everything,  you  will  succeed,  wed  Rose 
d'Albret,  and  be  one  of  the  richest  men  in 
France, — ay,  second  to  none  in  wealth  and 
power,  except  the  princes  of  the  blood.     But 
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if  you  will  not,  you  will  lose  her,  and  with  her, 
not  only  her  estates,  but  all  the  wealth  that 
has  accumulated,  since  first  she  came  here  as 
a  child." 

"  Oh,  my  good  mother,  I  am  quite  willing  to 
follow  your  course  of  policy,"  replied  her  son. 
"  No  one  like  a  woman  for  manaQfinof  a  woman. 
But  let  me  hear  first,  what  she  said.  Does  she 
believe  that  De  JVIontigni  is  dead  ? " 

"  Yes  she  does,**'  replied  the  Marchioness. 
"  Your  uncle  convinced  her  of  that." 

"  Then  she  is  mine  according  to  the  con- 
tract," said  Chazeul.  "  What  did  she  say  to 
that?" 

"  Why,  at  first,  she  seemed  seeking  to  gain 
time,"  answered  his  mother,  "  but  afterwards, 
when  your  uncle  was  gone,  she  vowed  vehe- 
mently, that  she  would  never  wed  you. — I 
think  not  the  worse  of  your  case  for  that,  as 
that  is  a  vow  which  many  a  woman  makes 
and  breaks  ;  but  haste  is  the  thing  in  this  case, 
and  her  spirit  must  be  broken  down  ere  noon 
to-morrow,  else  we  may  have  news,  which 
will    overthrow    all    that    we    have    done. — De 
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Montigni  may  not  be  dead  after  all, — he  may 
be  wounded, — he  may  recover.  Then  what 
are  we  to  do  ? — No,  we  must  lose  no  time." 

"  Well,  well,  but  your  plan,"  said  Chazeul. 
"  It  seems  that  my  little  sins  are  to  be  wiped 
out,  the  lady's  good  favour  gained,  her  unruly 
spirit  broken  in,  and  rendered  tractable,  all 
within  four-and-twenty  hours  !  " 

"  And  it  can  be  done,"  answered  Madame 
de  Chazeul.  "  First  then,  we  must  make  it  seem 
to  the  eyes  of  all  men,  that  you  are  recovering 
her  good  graces.  You  must  appear  together. 
You  must  hold  conference  with  her,  and  seem 
in  her  secrets  and  in  her  intimacy.'' 

"  'Tis  telling  me  to  pull  down  the  moon," 
cried  Chazeul,  "  or  carry  away  the  gates  of 
the  castle  on  my  back  like  Samson.  How  am 
I  to  do  all  this  ?  If  she  refuse  me  audience, 
withhold  her  presence,  stay  in  her  chamber, 
and  frown  or  weep  whenever  we  meet  ?  " 

'•  Will  it  cost  you  so  much  to  feign  a  little  ?" 
asked  his  mother. 

"  Perhaps  not,"  replied  Chazeul,  '*  but  what 
then?     Put  me  on  the  track,  and  I  will  follow  it 
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with  any  one ;  but  I  see  not  what  it  is  I  am  to 
feign." 

"  Several    things,"   repUed   the   marchioness. 

*'  First,  kindly  tenderness  towards  her,  sor- 
row for  her  sorrow,  sympathy  with  her  distress, 
anxiety  for  its  alleviation.  You  may  pretend 
even  to  enter  into  her  views  of  delay,  affect 
not  to  wish  to  press  her,  promise  to  speak  to 
Monsieur  de  Liancourt  on  the  subject,  and 
with  me,  and  hold  out  the  hope  of  gaining 
our  consent  to  your  joining  the  army  for  a 
time,  and  not  returning  till  some  months  have 
passed." 

"  But  if  she  be  so  enraged  against  me,"  said 
Chazeul,  *'  and  if  she  have  discovered  what 
you  say  she  has,  will  she  listen  to  all  this  ?" 

"  Ay,  but  that  must  be  one  of  the  first  things 
you  soften  down,"  replied  the  Marchioness, 
"  an  obstacle  you  must  remove  at  once.  You 
must  be  a  repentant  sinner,  Chazeul ;  make 
vague  confession  of  many  faults ;  long  to  atone 
for  them  if  circumstances  would  permit  it ; 
and  if  you  can  get  a  tear  into  your  eye,  so  much 
the  better." 
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"  I  understand,  I  understand,"  said  Cha- 
zeul  laughing.  "  The  tear,  I  fear  I  could 
not  manage ;  but  all  the  rest  I  will  undertake. 
I  see  my  way  clearly  now,  but  not  whither 
it  leads,  my  dear  mother.  What  is  to  re- 
sult from  all  this  ?  When  I  have  persuaded 
her  that  I  am  penitent,  and  the  most  humble 
creature  of  her  will, — when  I  have  shown 
myself  whispering  in  her  ear,  or  walking  in 
tender  melancholy  with  her,  side  by  side,  on 
the  ramparts,  what  is  to  be  done  next "?  " 

"  Why,  what  I  said  before,""  replied  the 
Marchioness.  "  Visit  her  chamber  in  the 
night  ;  leave  something  there  to  mark  that 
you  have  been  present.  I  will  have  people  to 
witness  that  you  go  in  and  come  forth.  The 
girl  Blanchette  must  be  taught  to  swear,  that 
it  was  with  her  mistress's  consent  and  -  wish. 
I  will  indoctrinate  her  well.  Then,  to-mor- 
row, early  in  the  morning,  I  will  visit  our  fair 
culprit  full  of  reproaches,  tell  her  all  the  reports 
that  have  reached  me,  of  her  light  wanton- 
ness,  if  needful  bring  forth  the  witnesses,  and 
show   that,    for    your   honour,    for    hers,    and 
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for  your  nncle'^s,  the  marriage  must  take  place 
without  delay.  We  shall  have  no  more  resist- 
ance then,  Chazeul ;  and  if  we  have,  the  tale 
thus  proved,  will  fix  my  brother  in  his  purpose 
of  compelling  her  to  yield  ;  for  we  must  keep 
our  plan  as  secret  as  death  from  Liancourt ; 
and,  if  he  sees  you  much  together  during  the 
day — if  you  can  contrive  to  work  a  sudden 
change  in  her  demeanour  towards  you,  he  will 
be  easily  deceived." 

Chazeul  mused,  and  then  added,  "  I  will 
set  about  it  instantly.  But  I  do  wish  that  I 
had  some  good  excuse  for  going  to  her  now — 
something  that  would  make  my  coming  accep- 
table. She  was  not  in  the  hall,  and  may  not, 
perhaps,  quit  her  room." 

"  Go  to  her,  go  to  her  !  "  cried  the  Marchion- 
ess. "  She  is  not  in  the  hall,  and  will  not  be, 
unless  you  bring  her  forth.  It  happens  luck- 
ily that  Blanchette,  mistaking  the  order  she 
received,  made  herself  a  gaoler  over  her  this 
morning,  and  kept  the  bird  in  the  cage.  You 
can  go  and  open  the  prison  doors.  Tell  her 
how  grieved  you  are  to  hear  that  such  cruelty 

N  5 
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has  been  exercised  towards  her ;  declare  you 
will  never  suffer  it ;  cast  all  the  blame  on  me 
and  your  uncle  ;  make  us  as  stern  and  savage 
as  you  will,  and  shew  her  she  is  free,  by  lead- 
ing her  forth.  You  can  enlarge  upon  the  mat- 
ter as  you  will ;  and  having  now  the  cue,  your 
own  wit  and  knowledge  of  woman,  must  teach 
you  to  play  your  part  to  a  nicety. — For  me,"" 
she  continued,  "  I  must  first  go  sprinkle  my 
old  brother  MichaePs  body  with  holy  water. 
I  can  do  no  less  for  him,  after  all  the  sweet 
words  he  has  given  me  through  life ;  and  then 
I  will  talk  with  the  priest,  and  make  him 
share  our  plans,  as  much  as  is  needful." 

"  Is  it  not  dangerous  ?"*"*  asked  Chazeul.  ''  I 
dread  that  man  more  than  any  other.  Calm 
and  staid  and  thoughtful  as  he  is  on  the  outside, 
if  ever  I  saw  human  being  full  of  strong  pas- 
sion, and  eager  fire  within,  it  is  he ;  and  if  he 
hears  aught  of  this  aiFair  with  Helen,  he  will 
die  or  frustrate  our  design." 

"  He  shall  not  hear  it,  till  all  is  accom- 
plished," replied  the  Marchioness.  "  I  will  take 
care  of  that.      There  is  not  a  letter  nor  a  note, 
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be  it  from  some  sick  farmer'^s  pretty  wife,  re- 
quiring consolation  from  a  kind  confessor,  that  is 
not  brought  to  me  before  it  reaches  his  hands. 
It  has  cost  me  more  golden  crowns,  Chazeul, 
since  I  came  into  this  chateau,  to  secure  good 
friends  in  the  barbican,  than  would  keep  a 
prince's  household  half  a  year.  However,  he 
must  know  our  plans  in  part,  for  fear  he  should 
discover  them  without  being  told.  His  consent 
once  given,  binds  him  to  our  course  ;  so  leave 
that  to  me,  and  go  you  upon  your  errand." 

Without  pausing  to  thank  his  mother  for  all 
her  care,  Chazeul  hastened  away  towards  the 
apartments  of  Rose  d'Albret.  At  the  door  of 
the  antechamber,  however,  he  paused  for  a 
moment  to  consider  his  proceedings,  and  then 
entered  with  a  quick  step,  demanding  in  a  loud 
and  hurried  tone,  as  soon  as  he  saw  Blanchette, 
"  Can  I  speak  with  your  mistress  ?  " 

"•  Oh,  yes,  sir,*"  cried  the  girl,  with  a  low 
curtesy,  and  a  sweet  smile ;  "  you  are  to  be 
admitted  always." 

Opening  the  door,  she  looked  in  ;  and  seeing 
Rose  gaze  sadly  from  the  window,  she  threw 
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it  wider,  exclaiming,  without  inquiry  as  to 
whether  the  lady  would  receive  her  visitor  or 
not,  "Monsieur  de  Chazeul,  Mademoiselle." 

Rose  turned  a  quick  and  indignant  look  to- 
wards the  door,  and  bowing  her  head,  de- 
manded, "  What  is  your  pleasure,  sir  ? — This 
visit  was  neither  expected  nor  desired." 

"  I  know  it  was  not,  Rose,"  he  replied,  as- 
suming a  mild  and  tender  tone,  in  which  his 
voice  sounded  somewhat  like  that  of  De  Mon- 
tigni,  awakening  memories  in  Rose's  bosom,  not 
the  most  favourable  to  himself;  "but  I  have 
just  heard  something  that  would  not  suffer  me 
to  remain  indifferent. — Shut  the  door,  Blan- 
chette,"  he  added,  turning  to  the  girl  and 
speaking  in  a  sterner  manner. 

"  I  learn  from  my  mother  with  shame  and 
anger,  Mademoiselle  d''Albret,"  he  proceeded 
sadly,  "  that  they  are  keeping  you  here  as  a 
sort  of  prisoner ;  and  I  will  not  suffer  such  a 
thing  for  a  moment ;  for,  though  it  is  not  my 
doing,  it  is  on  my  account.  Ill  judging  friends 
have  done  me  harm  enough  with  you  already. 
They  shall  do  so  no  more.     1  will  now  act  upon 
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my  account,  and  try  what  the  generosity  and 
kindness  which  I  woukl  always  have  striven 
to  display,  if  I  had  been  permitted,  will  do 
with  a  heart  which  I  am  sure  is  not  to  be 
ruled  by  harshness." 

Rose  was  surprised,  but  still  not  deceived ; 
for  she  contrasted  instantly  the  new  tone  as- 
sumed towards  her,  with  all  that  had  gone 
before.  She  recollected,  too,  Helen  de  la  Trem- 
blade,  and  what  she  had  heard  from  her  ;  and 
the  natural  conclusion  was,  that  this  was  fraud. 
"  I  thank  you,  sir,"  she  said,  "  and  I  trust 
your  actions  will  make  good  your  words.  But 
what  am  I  to  conclude  from  that  which  you 
say^ regarding  my  captivity  here ;  for  I  am, 
indeed,  no  better  than  a  caj^tive  .^" 

"  That  it  is  at  an  end,"  answered  Chazeul. 
"  I  told  my  mother  instantly,  that  I  would 
not  submit  to  it ;  and  if  it  were  persisted  in,  I 
would  quit  the  castle,  to  the  ruin  of  all  her 
wishes,  of  my  own  fortunes — ay,  and  my  dear- 
est hopes." 

"  Hopes,  sir  !"  said  Rose,  "  Hopes  .?— Well,  I 
must  not  be  ungrateful,  and  I  thank  you  for 
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this  act  at  least.  Am  I  to  consider  myself  at 
liberty  then,  to  quit  my  chamber  ?  Am  I  to  be 
no  longer  gaolered  by  my  own  maid  ?" 

"  You  are  free  as  air,"  replied  Chazeul. 
"  Come  this  moment  if  you  will,  and  try ;  and 
let  me  see  the  man  that  dares  prevent  you. 
But  ere  we  go,''  he  continued  with  the  same 
soft  tone  in  which  he  had  at  first  spoken,  "  for- 
give me  for  commenting,  one  moment,  on 
a  word  you  used  just  now,  or  rather  on  the 
manner  in  which  that  word  was  spoken.  It 
was,  hopes !  You  seem  to  think  that  I  did 
not  really  hope  to  win  you ;  or  perhaps  mean 
that  those  hopes  were  more  of  your  wealth, 
than  your  person  .^" 

"  How  can  I  think  otherwise  ?''"'  asked  Rose, 
fixing  her  beautiful  eyes  upon  him.  ''  Is  there 
nothing  in  your  heart,  Monsieur  de  Chazeul, 
which  tells  you  that  it  is  so  ?""* 

"  No,  on  my  life,"  he  answered ;  "  but  I 
know  what  it  is  you  mean,  and  will  admit 
that  you  have  had  good  cause,  to  judge  as  you 
do.  I  am  ambitious,  Rose  d'Albret,  and  wealth 
with  me  is  an  object,  as  the  means  of  ambition. 
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But  there  may  be  other  feelings  in  my  heart 
besides,  and  there  are.'** 

"  I  doubt  it  not,'"*  repHed  the  lady ;  "  but 
what  I  doubt  is,  sir,  that  those  feelings  have 
ever  been  mine.  Perhaps  I  doubt,  moreover,*" 
she  added  slowly,  and  with  emphasis,  "  that 
Monsieur  de  Chazeul  may  not  be  inclined  to 
sacrifice  the  gentle  and  the  better  feelings 
and  affections  of  his  heart,  at  the  shrine  of 
that  devouring  God — ambition." 

"It  is  that,  I  meant,''  repUed  Chazeul ; 
"  of  that  I  wish  to  speak.  I  know  you  think 
that  I  do  not  love  you,  that  I  have  not  loved 
you,  that  I  have  loved  others,  that — " 

"Nay,  nay,"  cried  Rose,  waving  her  hand; 
"  do  not  enter  upon  such  things,  sir.  I  can- 
not, must  not  hear  them." 

"  You  shall  hear  nothing  that  can  offend 
you,"  replied  Chazeul  calmly.  "  But  in  sim- 
ple justice,  you  must  listen  to  a  word  or  two 
in  my  own  defence,  as  you  have  undoubtedly 
listened  to  accusations  against  me.  I  do  not 
say  that  you  will  exculpate  me,  even  if  I  could 
tell   you  all   exactly  as   it   occurred,   which    T 
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cannot,  which  I  ought  not  to  do.  You  would 
find  me  faulty,  very  faulty  still.  I  acknow- 
ledge it.  I  do  not,  even  to  myself,  acquit  my- 
self :  I  have  done  wrong,  much  that  is  wrong ; 
and  many  a  time  when  you  have  seen  me 
grave  and  thoughtful,  it  has  been  when  I 
was  meditating  how  I  might  make  atone- 
ment. Yes,""  he  added,  seeing  a  doubtful  ex- 
pression come  over  Rose's  face ;  "  and  many 
a  time  when  I  have  seemed  most  light  and 
gay,  idle  and  heartless,  it  has  been  but  as  a 
cloak  to  cover  from  myself  and  others  the 
bitterness  within." 

"  But  how  easy"" — said  Rose,  "  how  easy  to 
make  atonement !   how  easy  to  do  justice  !" 

"  Not  so  easy  as  you  imagine,**'  answered 
Chazeul ;  "  for,  in  truth,  it  was  impossible.  I 
am  not  attempting,  remember  always,  to  ex- 
culpate myself:  far  from  it.  I  acknowledge 
myself  guilty ;  but  some  extenuation  may  be 
found  in  many  circumstances ;  in  education 
at  a  libertine  court,  in  the  habits  and  customs 
of  the  day,  in  the  conduct  of  others,  in  temp- 
tations that  I  will  not  give  to  your  ear.     Yet 
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I  have  loved  you,  and  loved  you  truly  ;  but  I 
see  the  very  mention  of  it  offends  you,  and 
therefore  I  will  say  no  more  upon  this  head. 
I  have  set  free  my  heart,  and  it  is  enough. 
Judge  of  me  as  you  will — harshly  if  you  be  so 
disposed  ;  but  still  I  must  have  the  advantage 
of  my  confession  in  your  opinion,  and  that  is 
something  gained." 

Chazeul  dissembled  well :  there  was  a  candour, 
a  straightforwardness  in  his  tone  which,  not- 
withstanding all  that  Rose  had  seen  and  known, 
could  not  but  create  a  doubt  of  that  insincerity 
which  she  had  always  hitherto  attributed  to  him. 
She  could  not  help  blaming,  condemning, 
disliking  him ;  but  still  her  feelings  were  soft- 
ened towards  him.  There  seemed  to  shine 
out  some  good  amongst  the  evil ;  there  was 
something  to  redeem  all  that  was  wrong — some- 
thing to  qualify  the  darker  points  of  his  cha- 
racter. One  reason,  perhaps,  why  women  so 
often  learn  to  love  men  whose  whole  con- 
duct they  reprobate,  is  that,  from  glimpses 
of  higher  qualities,  they  are  brought,  by  the 
easy  process  of  regret,  to  pity  those  who  give 
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themselves  np  to  unbridled  passion,  as  its  slaves 
rather  than  its  votaries.  Not  that  Rose  d'Al- 
bret  could  ever  have  loved  him.  There  was  an 
innate  repugnance  between  her  nature  and  his, 
which  might  slumber  while  no  external  circum- 
stances called  them  into  active  opposition,  but 
which,  when  once  roused,  was  sure  to  burst  forth 
into  abhorrence  on  her  side.  She  could  be 
indifferent  to  him,  she  could  hate  him,  as  their 
relative  position  brought  them  nearer  or  more 
remotely  in  contact ;  but  she  could  feel  nothing 
like  love.  Yet  he  was  the  first,  the  only  one 
who  since  her  return  to  the  chateau  had  spoken 
with  even  gentleness  towards  her  ;  and  in  mo- 
ments of  danger  and  distress,  there  is  some- 
thing that  teaches  the  weaker  part  of  the  hu- 
man race  to  cling  in  some  degree  to  anything 
that  offers  them  support. 

Nevertheless,  she  would  not  banish  the  doubts 
and  suspicions  which  she  had  such  good  cause 

to   entertain  ;    and   she   rephed   almost   coldly, 

* 
"  My  opinion  of  you,   Monsieur   de    Chazeul, 

must  depend  entirely  upon  your  own  .conduct 

towards   me   and   others.      You  will   acknow- 
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ledge,  doubtless,  that  the  demeanour  of  all 
within  these  walls  towards  me  since  my  return, 
has  not  been  such  as  to  conciliate  any  kindly 
feeling  on  my  part." 

"  It  has  been  harsh  and  cruel,^"*  answered  Cha- 
zeul,  at  once;  ''it  has  been  harsh  to  us  both. 
No  choice  has  been  left,  either  to  you  or  me." 

Rose  gazed  on  him  in  surprise,  but  he  con- 
tmued,  "  Do  not  misunderstand  me,  Rose. 
As  far  as  all  the  affections  of  the  heart  go,  my 
choice,  my  hopes,  have  long  been  fixed  on  one 
object  alone.  The  choice  I  spoke  of,  as  what 
I  would  myself  have  desired,  was  between 
pressing  you  in  an  unseemly  manner  on  sub- 
jects repugnant  to  your  whole  feelings  at  this 
moment,  and  leaving  you  to  recover  from  past 
griefs,  ere  you  are  urged  to  enter  into  new 
ties.  It  is  not  necessary  to  relate  to  you  ail 
that  has  taken  place  between  me  and  others. 
I  seek  not  to  cast  blame  on  any  one  ;  but  be- 
lieve me,  if  your  heart  has  been  outraged,  your 
best  affections  set  at  nought,  it  has  not  been 
with  my  will.  Time  will  clear  your  eyes  of 
many  clouds ;  and  I  would  fain  let  time  have 
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its  effect.  You  will  find,  that  I  have  not  been 
so  much  to  blame  as  you  have  been  led  to 
believe  ;  that  matters  have  been  represented  to 
you  as  certain,  that  were  very  doubtful ;  and 
that  I  have  suffered  some  wrong — at  least,  a 
bitter  disappointment.  I  seek  not  to  cast  a 
reproach  upon  the  memory  of  him  who  is 
gone  ;  for  doubtless,  he  believed  all  that  he  said  ; 
but  he  should  have  inquired  farther,  ere  he 
attempted  to  take  from  me  that  which  I  value 
more  than  any  treasure  of  the  earth.  Yet  I 
would  not  myself  now  press  you  to  a  hasty  deci- 
sion for  the  world.  I  know  time  will  be  my 
friend.  If  you  be  forced  to  give  me  your  hand 
at  once,  as  they  have  determined  you  shall 
be,  you  will  only  hate  me.  Give  me  time  ;  and, 
if  to  win  your  love  be  hopeless,  I  v/ill  at  least 
win  your  esteem." 

"  Oh,  sir  !  if  such  be  your  sentiments,"  cried 
Rose,  *'  why  do  you  not  join  your  voice  to  mine 
to  stop  this  hasty  and  indecent  proceeding  ? 
Why  do  you  not  use  your  influence  to  avert 
that  terrible  moment  which  we  both  dread  .?" 

"  Because  it  is  in  vain,"  replied  the  hypocrite  ; 
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"  my  influence  I  have  employed,  but  to  no 
purpose.  When  my  uncle  offers  me  your  hand 
according  to  the  contract,  I  must  take  it,  or 
refuse  it.  Can  T,  Rose,  can  I,  feeling  as  I  do 
towards  you,  choose  the  latter  alternative  ? 
I  have  already  urged  him  not  to  force  us  to 
such  a  choice. — I  will  do  It  again  and  again,  if 
you  but  wish  it.  I  will  entreat,  beseech  him, 
to  pause,  to  wait  but  till  my  return  from  the 
army.  But  he  has  so  firmly  determined  to 
place  our  union  beyond  all  doubt  before  I  go, 
that  I  fear  it  will  be  useless.  Some  vague 
doubt,  some  superstitious  fear,  of  what  may 
take  place  from  delay,  seems  to  possess  him  ; 
and  my  mother,  I  regret  to  say,  encourages 
him  to  persevere  in  his  resolution.  Yet  I  will 
make  every  effort  with  both.  Only  but  con- 
fide in  me,  Rose.  Want  of  clear  and  straight- 
forward confidence  between  us,  has  caused  too 
much  mischief  already.  Had  you  but  told  me 
your  feelings  towards  me,  had  you  but  informed 
me  of  your  old  affection  to  another,  I  might 
have  been  grieved,  I  might  have  been  angry, 
I  might  have  given  way  to  bursts  of  rage,  it  is 
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true  ;  but  still,  thought  would  have  calmed  all 
down ;  and  much,  much  that  is  painful,  would 
have  been  avoided.  But  of  that  no  more. — 
Nay,  do  not  weep, — I  came  to  console,  and 
not  to  grieve  you. — Come,  take  the  fresh  air  on 
the  ramparts,  before  the  trumpet  sounds ;  and 
tell  me  what  you  would  have  me  do,  and  I 
will  do  it. — I  would  fain  see  you  use  your 
liberty ;  for  it  has  pained  me  to  the  heart  to 
know  the  indignity  that  has  been  offered  you. 
As  we  walk,  you  can  speak  freely  to  me ;  and  if 
by  any  means  I  can  work  your  peace,  no  effort 
of  mine  shall  be  wanting."" 

His  smooth  and  deceitful  words  were  con- 
firmed by  the  manner  in  which  he  spoke  them. 
He  assumed  the  air  of  eager  sincerity  and 
truth  with  wonderful  skill ;  and  it  was  impossi- 
ble that  Rose  should  not  be,  in  some  degree, 
shaken  in  her  opinion  of  him.  But  nevertheless, 
she  was  not  altogether  deceived.  Although  she 
did  not  see  the  object  to  be  gained  by  this  sud- 
den change,  yet  it  was  too  rapid  not  to  startle 
and  surprise  her  ;  and  there  were  also,  in  the 
whole  piece  of  acting  which  he  now  performed. 
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those  slight  defects,  which,  good  as  it  was, 
would  have  immediately  betrayed  to  an  expe- 
rienced eye,  that  it  was  art,  not  nature,  and 
which,  even  to  Rose  herself,  all  unacquainted  as 
she  was  with  the  ways  of  the  world,  suggested 
doubts  and  suspicions.  She  saw  that  he  turned 
quickly  from  many  of  the  most  important  points 
he  spoke  of,  after  briefly  touching  upon  them, 
and  had  always  an  excuse  ready  for  not  going 
deeply  into  any  subject  which  might  have 
most  embarrassed  him.  It  was  now,  that  he 
would  not  shock  her  delicacy  ;  now,  that  he 
did  not  wish  to  cast  blame  on  others  ;  now,  that 
he  did  not  seek  to  exculpate  or  justify  himself. 
In  one  or  two  instances  these  evasions  might 
have  been  admitted,  but  they  were  too  frequent ; 
and  he  also  insinuated  far  more  than  he  said, 
and  more  than  he  might  have  been  able  to 
prove. 

It  was  not  exactly  that  Rose  d'Albret  mark- 
ed all  these  particulars  distinctly,  but  that 
she  received  from  the  whole,  joined  with  her 
previous  knowledge  of  his  character,  an  inde- 
finite  impression    of    doubt,    a    fear   that    he 
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miglit  be  trying-  to  deceive  her  for  some  pur- 
pose which  she  did  not  comprehend.  Still, 
as  I  have  said,  her  opinion  of  his  baseness  was 
in  some  degree  shaken ;  she  thought  that,  per- 
haps, he  might  have  better  qualities  which  had 
been  crushed  under  the  weight  of  evil  education 
and  bad  example,  and  which  might  have  led 
him,  had  they  been  cultivated  and  developed, 
to  higher  objects,  and  a  nobler  course.  He 
was  too,  as  has  before  been  remarked,  the  only 
one  who  seemed  inclined  to  treat  her  gently 
and  kindly  ;  and  she  shrunk  from  the  thought  of 
repelling  the  first  sympathy  she  had  met  with 
since  her  return. 

It  was  with  such  mingled  feelings  then,  that 
she  replied,  "  I  am  most  grateful  for  your 
kindness,  Monsieur  de  Chazeul ;  but  I  must  not 
deceive  you.  I  must  not  deceive  myself. 
You  must  clearly  understand  that  my  mind  is 
fixed  and  resolute  in  the  determination  which 
I  expressed  to  your  mother." 

"  I  know  not  what  that  is,****  replied  Chazeul, 
"  for  I  am  not  acquainted  yet  with  all  that  has 
taken  place  this  mornmg ;    but,"  he   continued, 
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"  you  must  not  suppose  that  I  came  here  to 
entrap  you  into  any  engagements,  from  which 
you  must  naturally  shrink.  Indeed  my  sole 
object,  when  I  reached  your  door,  was  to  relieve 
you  from  that  painful  oppression  under  which 
you  had  been  placed.  I  have  been  led  farther 
than  I  intended  ;  but  I  could  not  make  up  my 
mind  to  neglect  the  opportunity  of  removing, 
at  least  part  of  the  prejudices  which  have  been 
created  against  me  in  some  degree  by  my  own 
foolish  conduct,  in  some  degree  perhaps  by  the 
representations  of  others.  However,  as  I  said, 
I  came  here  to  entrap  you  to  nothing  ;  and  what- 
ever confidence  you  may  think  proper  to  place 
in  me,  whatever  you  may  require,  or  I  may  do 
to  promote  your  wishes,  or  to  free  you  from  per- 
secution, such  as  that  which  is  now  mistakenly 
carried  on  in  my  favour,  compromises  you  to  no- 
thing, binds  you  to  nothing.  Let  it  be  under- 
stood between  us,  that  everything,  on  either 
side,  remains  unchanged — I  loving  you,  though 
perhaps  hopeless  of  return — You  retaining  every 
feeling  and  resolution  which  time,  circumstances, 
and  my  future  conduct,  may  not  change." 

VOL.    II.  o 
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Rose  shook  her  head  gravely  and  mourn- 
fully, but  Chazeul  went  on  with  a  slight  altera- 
tion of  tone,  saying,  "  Come,  Mademoiselle  d'Al- 
bret,  take  a  turn  upon  the  ramparts,  and  let  us 
talk  no  more  of  such  things.  The  free  air, 
and  the  sight  of  the  country  round,  will  do  you 
good ;  and,  as  you  get  a  little  more  calm,  we 
may  consult  together  as  to  what  is  to  be  done 
to  obviate  those  proceedings  which  we  both 
wish  to  defer,  at  least." 

Rose  did  not  reply,  but  suffered  him  to  lead 
her  forth,  though  not  without  some  reluctance. 
The  maid  Blanchette,  who  was  in  the  ante- 
room, gazed  at  them  as  they  passed,  with  a  look 
of  some  surprise  ;  but  she  said  nothing,  and 
they  went  out  unobstructed. 

Through  the  rest  of  the  day  Chazeul  mainr 
tained  the  same  conduct,  and  kept  up  the  same 
tone,  frequently  discussing  with  Rose  d'Albret 
the  means  which  were  to  be  taken  to  shake  the 
determination  of  the  Count  de  Liancourt  and 
Madame  de  Chazeul.  Three  times  he  went 
to  speak  with  them  alone,  upon  the  pretence 
of  inducing  them  to  change   their  resolutions, 
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and  returned  with  a  gloomy  and  dissatisfied 
air,  saying,  "  I  can  obtain  no  answer,  but  that 
to-morrow,  before  noon,  our  fate  must  be 
decided."* 

What  was  really  the  matter  of  his  conversa- 
tion with  his  mother  and  the  count  ?  Very 
different  from  that  which  he  represented  it. 
With  his  mother  he  laughed  merrily  over  the 
artifices  which  he  practised.  "  Ah  !  give  me  a 
woman,"  he  cried,  "  for  seeing  into  a  woman's 
heart,  I  have  all  along  mistaken  this  girPs 
character.  From  her  light  indifi'erence  and 
coquettish  gaiety,  I  had  thought  to  deal  with 
her  in  the  same  way ;  but  now  I  find,  that  she 
is  all  sentiment  and  tenderness,  forsooth.  If  I 
had  before  possessed  a  clue  to  the  little  laby- 
rinth of  her  heart,  I  should  have  easily  found 
my  way  in." 

To  the  Count  de  Liancourt,  he  maintained  a 
different  tone  ;  pointed  out  the  apparent  terms 
of  confidence  which  existed  between  Rose  and 
himself ;  represented  her  reluctance  as,  in  the 
main,  affected,  and  merely  assumed  out  of 
respect  for  what  she  considered  propriety ;  in- 
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sinuated  that  she  would  be  rather  pleased  than 
not,  to  be  the  apparent  victim  of  compulsion,  in 
a  matter  where  her  own  inclinations  and  her 
respect  for  appearances  were  at  variance  ;  and 
he  took  care  to  confirm  the  impression  thus 
produced,  by  drawing  from  Rose  replies  in  a 
low  voice,  to  whispered  questions  which  he 
affected  to  wish  withheld  from  the  ear  of  the 
Count.  Thus  passed  by  several  hours  at  differ- 
ent times  of  the  day.  But  during  the  rest, 
Rose  remained  in  her  chamber,  plunged  in  deep 
reveries,  and  puzzled  and  doubtful  reflections, 
seeking  some  light  in  the  maze  that  surrounded 
her,  often  looking  to  the  future  with  a  shudder 
of  dread,  and  often  contemplating  the  past  with 
bitter  tears,  but  still  hearing  a  voice  that  whis- 
pered, "  De  Montigni  is  not  dead." 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

Poor  Rose  d'Albret  was  like  an  inexpe- 
rienced youth,  playing  for  a  high  stake  against 
a  numerous  party  of  unprincipled  gamblers. 
While  Chazeul  was  affecting  to  be  her  own 
partner  in  the  game,  his  mother,  as  his  con- 
federate, was  employing  all  her  art  against 
her.  During  the  whole  of  that  day,  the  Mar- 
chioness was  busy  in  every  part  of  the  cha- 
teau, preparing  all  means  for  the  attainment 
of  her  object.  Now,  she  was  dealing  with 
her  weak  brother,  now  with  the  servants,  now 
with  the  priest ;  and  it  was  with  no  cold  and 
lifeless  calculation  that  she  acted,  but  even 
with  more  interest  than  the  mere  promotion 
of  her  son's  views  could  have  inspired.  She 
was  in   her  element ;    she   loved   the   exercise 
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of  her  cunning ;  she  took  a  delight  in  the  act ; 
it  gave  her  excitement,  in  which  to  her  was  life  ; 
for  all  her  days  had  been  passed  from  very 
early  years,  either  in  the  fine  workings  of  in- 
trigue, or  in  stormy  passions  and  the  struggles 
of  the  mind.  Such  things  were  to  her  as  the 
strong  spirit  to  the  drunkard,  or  the  dice  to 
the  gamester ;  and  she  could  not  live  with- 
out them.  We  shall  only  trace  her  course, 
however,  as  far  as  this  day  is  concerned, 
through  one  or  two  of  her  proceedings ;  for 
that  will  be  enough  to  show  how  she  conduct- 
ed the  whole.  As  soon  as  her  son  had  left 
her  in  the  morning,  she  proceeded  to  the 
chapel  of  the  castle,  and  there,  according  to 
the  expression  of  the  day,  gave  holy  water 
to  the  body  of  her  brother.  It  may  be  asked 
if  the  sight  of  the  coffin  and  the  pall,  pro- 
duced no  effect  upon  her  mind ;  if  the  salu- 
tary thoughts  of  death,  and  the  evidence,  of 
how  all  vast  schemes  and  laborious  efforts  must 
terminate — of  the  great  consummation  of  earthly 
ambition — did  not  create  doubt  and  hesitation. 
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awaken  remorse,  or  excite  repentance  ?  Not 
in  the  least !  Those  were  strange  and  awful 
times,  when  the  daily  scenes  of  blood  and  death, 
and  the  constant  spectacle  of  vice  and  crime, 
seemed  to  have  hardened  most  hearts  against 
all  the  great  moral  lessons  which  mortal  fate 
affords  to  the  living  and  the  light.  They  did 
not — perhaps  they  would  not — feel ;  and  the 
most  frenzied  licentiousness,  the  most  guilty 
schemes,  the  most  black  and  terrible  crimes, 
had  often,  for  witnesses,  the  dead,  for  pretexts, 
religion,  for  a  banner,  the  cross. 

What  she  went  to  perform  was  but  a  ce- 
remony ;  and  as  such  she  treated  it,  without  one 
thought  but,  "  We  must  get  the  body  buried 
before  the  marriage,  to-morrow. — No  need  to 
tell  her  anything  about  it." 

She  was  turning  to  leave  the  chapel,  when 
the  priest  entered,  and  approached  her  with 
a  slow  and  solemn  step.  "  Ah  !  good  father," 
cried  the  Marchioness,  as  soon  as  she  saw  him, 
"  I  have  been  looking  for  you.  I  wished  to 
speak  with  you  about  the  conduct  of  this  ob- 
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stinate  girl.  She  still  holds  out  pertinaciously, 
and  something  must  be  done  to  overcome 
her  headstrong  opposition.  We  have  thought 
of—" 

""  Not  here,"  replied  the  priest,  interrupting 
her,  ''  not  here  I  This  is  a  solemn  and  a 
holy  place,  unfit  for  worldly  discussions.  Let 
us  go  somewhere  else,  where  we  can  talk  over 
the  affair  more  decently.  The  lower  hall  was 
vacant  as  I  passed  through." 

"  Well,  well,"  cried  the  Marchioness  with  a 
smile,  not  altogether  free  from  scorn,  "  There, 
as  well  as  here." 

*' Better!"  said  the  priest,  leading  the  way 
back  to  the  chateau  itself.  When  they  had 
reached  the  lower  hall,  as  a  large  stone  paved 
chamber  on  the  ground  floor  was  called,  father 
Walter  was  the  first  to  resume  the  subject; 
saying,  ''  I  thought  you  would  fail  in  persuad- 
ing her.  Monsieur  de  Liancourt  must  use  all 
his  authority." 

"  You  know  him,  father  !"  answered  Madame 
de  Chazeul.  "  It  is  upon  such  occasions  that  he 
always  fails  his  friends.     Bold  till  the  moment 
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of  action  comes,  he  is  as  timid  as  a  hare  when 
it  is  most  necessary  to  show  firmness." 

"  Not  when  he  can  be  made  angry,"  rephed 
the  priest,  ''  or  when  he  can  be  convinced  that 
his  own  dignity  is  at  stake." 

"  But  on  this  point,  neither  of  those  cases 
can  occur,"  said  the  Marchioness.  "She  will 
weep  and  entreat,  and  then  both  his  dignity 
p,nd  his  weakness  will  take  her  part.  There 
is  but  one  way  before  us,"  she  added,  in  a 
low  and  confidential  tone,  "  and  that  is,  to  con- 
vince her,  that  her  own  fame  and  reputation 
require  her  marriage  with  Chazeul." 

"  That  may  be  difficult,"  answered  father 
Walter  thoughtfully ;  "  but  yet  with  time  it 
may  be  done.  We  may  surround  her  with 
nets  from  which  it  is  barely  possible  for  her 
to  escape ;  and  continual  importunity  does 
much  with  woman,  as  you,  lady — " 

"  Time  !  Time  !"  cried  Madame  de  Chazeul 
impatiently,  "but  we  have  no  time.  That 
is  the  very  thing  that  is  wanting.  The  mar- 
riage must  take  place  to-morrow,  before  noon — 

That  is  decided.     It  shall  be  if  I  live  !" 

o  5 
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"  Nay,  but  why  such  haste  ?"  asked  the 
priest.  "  With  no  farther  any  obstacle  but 
a  young  lady's  reluctance,  it  were  w^ell  worth 
while,  to  give  up  a  few  days  to  the  task  of 
vanquishing  that." 

The  Marchioness  gazed  at  him  for  a  mo- 
ment with  a  glance  half  angry,  half  doubtful, 
and  then  repeated  his  words,  "  No  obstacle  ! — 
Hark  ye,  Walter  de  la  Tremblade,"  and  she 
Avhispered  in  his  ear,  "  De  Montigni  is  alive 
and  well !" 

Father  Walter  heard  the  tidings  with  a  calm 
sarcastic  smile,  answering,  "  I  thought  so,  my 
daughter.  But  were  it  not  better  to  have  owned 
this  to  me,  at  once  ?  Such  want  of  trust  in 
those  on  whose  prudence  you  can  rely,  has 
marred  many  a  fair  project,  and  will  mar 
many  another.  De  Montigni  lives  ! — Then 
you  must  be  quick,  indeed ! — Not  that  I  bear 
the  young  man  an  ill  will :  not  that  I  would 
injure  him  in  anything  !  but  if  we  can  by  any 
means  prevent  it,  he  must  not  carry  to  the 
heretic  party  he  has  espoused,  such  estates  as 
would  centre  in  his  person  by  his  marriage  with 
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this  lady.     Now,  madam,  what  is  your  plan  ? 
for  you  have  one  already  contrived,  I  see." 

The  Marchioness  laughed.  "  Did  you  ever 
know  me  without  a  plan  ?"  she  asked  ;  "  but 
my  present  scheme  is  somewhat  difficult  to 
explain.  However,  do  you  not  think,  good 
father,  that  things  might  be  so  contrived,  as  to 
render,  in  a  marvellous  short  time,  a  wedding 
with  my  son  Chazeul,  a  very  good  and  ex- 
pedient thing  in  the  eyes  of  Rose  d'Albret 
herself?" 

"  What  do  you  mean .?"  exclaimed  the  priest 
after  a  moment  or  two  of  consideration.  "  You 
would  use  no  violence?  You  would  not  — 
surely  you  would  not  do  her  a  bitter  wrong  !" 

"  Oh,  no  !"  cried  the  Marchioness  ''  but  sim- 
ply by  means  and  contrivances,  which  I  well 
know  how  to  manage,  make  her  believe  that 
her  fair  fame  is  lost,  if  she  do  not  marry  Cha- 
zeul. Luckily,  he  has  a  goodly  reputation  as 
a  bold  and  successful  lover,  and  so  the  matter 
will  have  every  appearance  of  truth." 

"  But  can  you  ever  clear  a  fame  once  cloud- 
ed ?"  asked  the  priest ;    "  can  you  remove  the 
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black  plague-spot  from  the  fair  name  which 
you  have  stained  ?  Alas  !  lady,  in  this  worldj 
every  idle  tongue,  every  vain,  licentious  man, 
every  rancorous  woman,  can  blast  the  repu- 
tation of  the  good  and  bright,  even  by  a  light 
word  ;  but  where  is  the  power  that  can  re- 
store it  ?  Foul  suspicion  still  whispers  the 
disproved  lie  in  the  ear  of  the  credulous  mul- 
titude, and  human  malice  receives  it  with  de- 
light, and  propagates  the  scandal  with  busy 
pertinacity.  Will  you  thus  destroy  the  good 
name  of  your  son's  wife  ?" 

"  Only  to  make  her  his  wife  !"  replied  Ma- 
dame de  Chazeul,  "only  to  herself;"  and  she 
proceeded  to  detail  her  plan,  not  sincerely,  in- 
deed, not  fully ;  for  she  was  one  of  those  who 
can  deal  in  complete  sincerity  with  no  one ; 
but  the  priest  knew  her  well,  and  gathered 
that  which  she  did  not  tell,  from  that  which  she 
did.  His  brow  was  doubtful  and  gloomy,  how- 
ever, and  he  asked.     "  And  yet  no  violence  ?'' 

"  None,  none  !"  cried  Madame  de  Cha- 
zeul. 

"  Well,"''  he  said,  after  another  long  pause. 
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'*  perhaps  it  is  the  only  way  to  obtain  her  ac- 
quiescence.— Yet  I  love  not  such  plans  ;  and 
am  glad  that  I  myself  am  to  play  no  part  in 
the  affair." 

'*  But  should  you  hear  or  see  Chazeul,*" 
asked  the  Marchioness,  "  You  will  take  no 
notice  ?  " 

"  I  shall  neither  hear  nor  see  him,"  replied 
the  priest,  "  for  I  keep  vigil  in  the  chapel  by 
your  brother's  corpse,  according  to  my  promise, 
until  matins." 

"  That  is  fortunate  !  "  cried  Madame  de  Cha- 
zeul ;  and  then  she  added,  lest  he  should  put 
his  own  interpretation  on  her  exclamation,  "  I 
mean,  that  you  will  be  thus  freed  from  all  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  the  business." 

"  True  !  "  he  answered,  "  true  !  and  I  would 
fain  know  as  little  of  it  as  possible. — I  must 
now  go  and  say  mass,  lady. — The  Count,  I 
trust,  will  be  present ;  though,  to  speak  truth, 
this  house  is  more  like  a  Huguenot  dwelling, 
than  that  of  a  zealous  Catholic,  so  sadly  are 
the  ordinances  of  religion  neglected ; — But  in 
the  course  of  the   morning,   I  will  find  a  mo- 
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inent  to  speak  with  him,  and  strive  to  confirm 
him  in  his  resolutions." 

"  Do,  do,  good  father  !  "  replied  the  Mar- 
chioness, and  left  him,  not  altogether  satisfied 
with  herself  for  having  given  him  any  insight 
into  the  scheme,  of  which  she  was  now  full. 

Blanchette  was  the  next  person  she  practis- 
ed on  ;  but  to  her  she  afforded  no  intimation  of 
her  intentions,  leaving  her  son  himself  to  deal 
with  the  maid.  But  she  prepared  the  way  for 
him,  by  many  an  artful  hint  of  the  necessity  of 
Blanchette^s  pleasing  him  in  everything,  both 
before  and  after  his  marriage  with  her  mistress, 
giving  her  to  understand,  that  her  fortunes  de- 
pended entirely  upon  his  favour,  and  that  if 
that  were  maintained,  they  were  secure. 

Blanchette  listened,  and  promised  to  be  most 
obedient ;  but  she  clearly  saw  that  there  was 
some  ulterior  object,  to  be  explained  at  an  after 
period ;  and  she  waited  impatiently  throughout 
the  day,  to  learn  what  it  was,  hoping  to  find  in 
it  a  source  of  profit  to  herself  Towards  night, 
her  friend,  the  confidential  servant  of  Ohazeul, 
called  her   to  his   master's  chamber,  and   she 
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remained  with  him  in  close  conference  for 
more  than  half  an  hour.  When  she  came 
out,  notwithstanding  the  obtuseness  of  her 
mind,  and  the  air  of  still  greater  dulness  which 
she  somewhat  affected,  it  was  evident  that  the 
girl  was  a  good  deal  agitated  and  even  alarmed. 
She  went  back  with  a  hasty  step  to  the  room  in 
which  she  slept,  stopped  for  a  moment  in  the 
middle  of  the  floor,  then  turned  and  went  out 
again  and  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  priesfs 
room,  which,  as  we  have  before  shown,  was 
adjacent  to  that  of  her  mistress.  There  was 
no  answer;  and,  hurrying  down,  she  asked 
some  of  the  servants  whom  she  met  below, 
if  they  could  tell  her  where  Monsieur  de  la 
Tremblade  was  to  be  found. 

One  replied  that  he  was  in  his  own  chamber ; 
but  another  exclaimed,  before  Blanchette  could 
tell  the  first  that  he  was  mistaken,  '*  No,  no, 
Ma'mselle  Blanchette,  he  is  in  the  chapel,"  and 
the  girl  hurried  thither  at  once.  Crossing  herself 
with  holy  water  from  the  benitier  at  the  door, 
and  making  due  genuflexions  as  she  advanced, 
Blanchette  approached  the  altar,  gazing  with  a 
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look  of  distaste,  and  even  fear,  at  the  bier  of 
the  old  Commander  as  she  passed. 

The  priest  was  just  concluding  some  one  of 
the  many  services  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church ;  and  the  girl  waited  till  the  last 
words  died  away  upon  his  lips,  and  then 
with  lowly  reverence  drew  nigh. 

"  What  is  it,  Blanchette  ?  "  said  Monsieur  de 
la  Tremblade  ;  "you  seem  alarmed  and  in  haste."" 

"  I  want  to  know  what  I  am  to  do,  father," 
said  Blanchette  in  a  low  tone.  "  I  am  sure 
I  do  not  know,  whether  I  ought  to  consent  to 
what  Monsieur  de  Chazeul  wishes  or  not."" 

"  Hush,"  said  the  priest.  "  Come  into  the 
confessional ;"''  and,  placing  himself  within  the 
old  oak  screen,  he  bent  down  his  head,  while 
Blanchette  kneeling  on  the  other  side  of  the 
partition,  poured,  through  the  aperture,  her  tale 
into  his  ear. 

The  priest  listened  without  surprise,  as  she 
told  him  that  Monsieur  de  Chazeul  had  re- 
quired that  admission  should  be  given  him  to  her 
mistress's  chamber,  at  an  hour  after  midnight. 
"  He  assured  me,"  the  girl  said,  "  that  it  is  with 
Mademoiselle    d'Albrefs  consent,  but  that  she 
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did  not  like  to  mention  it  to  me  ;  and  he  added, 

that  I  was  not  to  speak  of  it  to  her." 

"  That  was  not  right,  for,  I  believe,  it  is  not 

true,"    replied   the  priest.      "  But   what    you 

have  to  do,  is  to  ask  Madame  de  Chazeul,  and 

follow  her  directions." 

"  Oh,  if  I  am  to  do  that,"  cried  the  girl,  "  she 

bade  me  already  do  everything  that  Monsieur 
de  Chazeul  told  me  ;  but  I  thought  it  right  to 
come  and  ask  you,  father,  that  I  might  be 
quite  sure  of  what  I  was  about." 

The  priest  paused  and  hesitated ;  but,  after 
several  minutes'  thought,  he  replied,  "  I  know 
not  the  circumstances,  my  daughter. — Doubtless 
Monsieur  de  Chazeul  has  no  evil  intentions." 
And  thus  saying,  he  rose  and  quitted  the  con- 
fessional, leaving  Blanche tte  to  draw  her  own 
deductions  and  follow  her  own  course. 

The  girl  paused  and  pondered  thoughtfully 
for  several  moments  ;  then  shrugging  her  should- 
ers, she  murmured  with  a  low  laugh,  "  Well, 
if  he  sees  no  harm  in  it,  what  business  is  it 
of  mine  ?"  and,  with  this  comfortable  reflection, 
she  returned  slowly  to  the  chateau. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

It  was  near  midnight ;  all  was  quiet  in  the 
chateau ;  sleep  seemed  to  have  fallen  upon 
all  eyes  but  those  of  the  sentries  upon  the 
walls.  The  wind  sighed  amongst  the  towers  and 
pinnacles ;  the  old  oak  panneling  creaked ;  and 
every  now  and  then  the  screech-owl  whirled 
with  its  shrill  scream  past  the  windows ;  but 
those  were  the  only  sounds  that  disturbed  the 
deep  silence  of  night,  while  the  priest,  in  the 
chapel,  watched  the  body  of  the  dead  man, 
according  to  his  promise.  The  building  itself 
was  dark  and  gloomy ;  the  tapers  on  the 
altar  cast  their  rays  but  a  little  distance  beyond 
the  coffin ;  and  the  light  faded  away  gradually 
into  the  deep  obscurity  of  the  other  parts  of  the 
chapel,  while  the  large  cluster  pillars  and  the 
rich,  sculptured  groins  of  the  arches,  caught 
the  beams  faintly  as  they  darted  towards  the 
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vaulted  roof,  or  strove  to  penetrate  the  aisles. 
It  was  a  solemn  scene,  and  might  well  fill  the 
breast  with  thoughts  high  and  grave.  There 
lay  the  dead :  the  dust  ready  for  the  earth, 
the  spirit  returned  to  God  who  gave  it.  There 
stood  the  altar,  raised  for  the  worship  of  that 
God,  and  bearing  aloft  in  the  full  light,  the  sym- 
bol of  the  salvation  which  was  purchased  by  the 
blood  of  His  Son.  Death,  immortaHty,  and  re- 
demption, were  prominent  and  clear  before  the 
eye,  while  all  around  was  obscurity,  like  the 
misty  darkness  of  mortal  fate  which  wraps  us, 
in  this  strange  world  wherein  we  live. 

Father  Walter  had  watched  through  the 
preceding  night,  and  had  felt  less  than  he  did 
at  present ;  he  had  done  it  as  a  duty,  as  the 
mere  fulfilment  of  a  promise.  He  was  familiar 
with  the  death  bed,  the  cofiin,  and  grave  ;  and  as 
usual,  they  had  lost  much  of  their  impressive- 
ness.  But  now  for  some  reason, — perhaps  that 
his  own  heart  was  not  well  at  ease, — he  felt 
sensations  of  awe  and  gloom  creep  over  him. 
He  knelt  and  murmured  prayers  before  the 
altar  ;  he  went  through  some  of  the  ceremonial 
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observances  of  his  religion  ;  but  they  now  gave 
him  no  rehef.  The  words  fell  cold  and  mean- 
ingless from  his  lips  ;  the  sign  of  the  cross,  the 
genuflexion,  and  the  counted  beads,  seemed 
for  the  first  time  all  dull  forms,  having  no 
reference  to  the  heart. 

Then  he  came  forward  and  gazed  upon  the 
coffin  ;  and  memory  recalled  many  an  event 
connected  with  him  who  now  lay  so  still 
within.  He  had  known  him  for  many  years  : 
he  recollected  him  in  his  youth,  and  in  his 
prime,  and  memory  ran  back  over  the  long  chain 
of  linked  hours,  pausing  here  and  there  upon 
the  brighter  spots,  till  the  natural  affections  of 
the  heart — which  not  even  the  cold  philosophy 
of  a  religion  which  bars  its  priesthood  from  all 
the  more  kindly  associations  of  human  life,  can 
ever  totally  extinguish — were  reawakened  by 
the  thoughts,  and  some  of  the  fresh  and  gene- 
rous impulses  of  earlier  years  rose  up,  and 
brought  a  tear  into  his  eye. 

Again  he  knelt  down  and  prayed ;  but  it 
seemed  that,  in  the  act  of  prayer,  a  voice  from 
the    cross   above  the  altar   reached    his   heart 
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mournfully  and  reproachfully.  He  thought  it 
asked  him  if,  in  the  counsels  he  was  giving, 
if  in  the  deeds  he  was  sanctioning,  he  was  a 
true  follower  of  the  guileless  and  holy  Saviour, 
of  the  pure,  the  true,  the  meek,  who  showed 
God  to  be  truth  and  love,  and  folsehood,  deceit 
and  wrong,  to  be  the  offspring  of  the  arch 
enemy.  He  covered  his  face  with  his  hands 
as  if  the  All-seeing  eye  were  more  especially 
upon  him  ;  and  then  starting  up  he  murmured, 
"  I  wish  I  had  taken  no  part  in  this."  With 
a  quick  and  agitated  step,  he  paced  the  nave  of 
the  chapel  ;  and,  as  he  did  so,  half  spoken 
words  betrayed  the  troublous  anxiety  of  his 
soul. 

'*  I  wish  I  had  not  done  it,"  he  said. 
"  Who  can  tell  what  may  be  the  result  ? — 
They  are  not  to  be  trusted, — neither  mother 
nor  son, — dark,  dark  and  deceitful  ! — Even  to 
me  they  cannot  be  sincere.  De  Montigni  is 
an  angel  of  light  compared  to  them. — Would 
to  heaven  he  had  not  embraced  the  party  of 
the  heretic! — and  this  poor  girl,  why  should 
she  be  tortured  so  ?     Can  I  not  stop  it  even 
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now  ? — He  is  to  go  thither  at  one  o^clock. — 
What  may  be  the  result  ? — No,  no  he  will 
never  dare  !  "  and  with  agitated  pace,  again  he 
trod  and  retrod  the  whole  length  of  the  chapel  ; 
and  then,  after  pausing  and  gazing  once  more 
upon  the  coffin,  he  suddenly  turned,  and  opening 
the  great  door,  issued  out  into  the  court.  En- 
tering the  house,  he  crossed  the  stone  hall, 
passed  through  the  corridor  beyond,  and  ap- 
proached the  foot  of  the  staircase  which  led  to 
his  own  apartments,  and  those  of  Mademoiselle 
d''Albret.  But  there  he  paused  ;  and^  laying 
his  hand  upon  his  brow,  mused  for  several 
minutes. 

"  No,"  he  said  at  length,  ''  No,  not  now.  I 
will  return  at  the  very  time  ;  —  and  yet  I  must 
not  stop  him,'*''  he  added,  after  a  moment's  pause. 
"  It  seems  the  only  chance  for  insuring  this 
vast  property  to  the  side  of  the  Holy  Catholic 
League.  That  should  be  the  first  question  ; 
and  yet, — "  he  paused  again,  and  with  a  slow 
step,  stopping  more  than  once  to  consider,  he 
found  his  way  back  to  the  hall,  into  which  the 
moonlight  was  streaming  through  the  open  door. 
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On  the  steps  he  stood  for  several  minutes, 
gazing  up  towards  the  sky,  where  the  faint 
twinkhng  stars  looked  out,  like  angels'  eyes 
watching  the  slumber  of  the  world.  He 
thought  they  might  be  so,  or,  at  least,  that 
eyes  as  clear  and  bright,  though  hidden  from 
his  view^  might  be  even  then  hanging  over  him, 
and  all  whom  that  place  contained,  and  he  ex- 
claimed, "  Oh  may  they  protect,  as  well  as 
watch  ! "  and,  with  a  slow  step,  and  his  looks 
bent  upon  the  ground,  •  he  advanced  once  more 
to  the  door  of  the  chapel. 

One  side  of  the  building  rested  against  the 
outer  wall  which  surrounded  the  chateau  ;  and 
the  sentries  passed  it  on  their  round  above. 
Thus,  when  the  priest  approached,  he  heard 
a  step  like  that  of  an  armed  man,  but  he  did 
not  look  up  at  the  sound,  though  it  was  not 
unpleasant  to  his  ear ;  for  the  feelings  that  were 
in  his  heart,  and  the  thoughts  which  were 
hurr}dng  through  his  brain,  rendered  the  prox- 
imity of  some  human  being  in  the  dead  hours 
of  the  night,  rather  a  relief  to  him  than  other- 
wise. 
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Passing  on,  however,  at  a  very  tardy  pace  he 
entered  the  chapel ;  and,  when  he  had  reached 
the  first  column  of  the  six  which,  on  either 
side,  supported  the  roof,  whether  there  was  some 
noise  which  roused  him  from  his  reverie,  or 
whether  there  was  one  of  those  vague  and  un- 
defined impressions  on  his  mind,  which  we 
sometimes  receive  without  knowing  how,  that 
he  was  no  longer  alone  in  that  dark  and 
gloomy  place — he  suddenly  paused  and  raised 
his  eyes  ;  when,  between  the  coffin  and  the  altar, 
in  the  full  light  of  the  tapers  which  stood  upon 
the  latter,  he  beheld  a  human  figure,  standing 
with  the  head  bent  down,  and  the  hands 
clasped  together.  It  was  that  of  a  woman, 
young  and  apparently  beautiful,  dressed  in 
black  garments,  but  with  the  head  bare,  and 
the  glossy  hair  reflecting  the  beams  from  the 
altar,  so  that  for  an  instant,  to  the  dazzled 
eyes  of  the  priest,  there  seemed  a  sort  of  glory 
round  her  brow. 

He  started,  and  his  heart  beat  quick  as,  for  an 
instant,  he  gazed  in  silent  wonder  ;  but  his  heart 
beat  quicker  still   when,   recovering   from    his 
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surprise,  he  recognized  the  beautiful  form  and 
features  of  Helen  de  la  Tremblade,  his  niece. 

She  had  been  to  him  as  a  child,  from  her  ear- 
liest years.  On  her  had  centred  all  the  affections 
which  he  yet  permitted  to  have  any  power  over 
him  ;  and,  as  they  were  few  and  confined  but  to 
one  object,  they  were  strong  and  vehement  in 
proportion.  So  vehement,  indeed,  were  they, 
that  at  times  they  alarmed  him.  He  fancied 
it  almost  sinful,  vowed  for  ever  to  the  service 
of  his  God,  so  to  love  any  mere  mortal  creature. 
Often  did  he  deny  himself  the  delight  of  seeing 
her  for  weeks  and  months  together  ;  and  some- 
times, when  he  did  see  her,  he  would  put  a 
harsh  restraint  upon  his  tenderness,  and  seem 
cold  and  stern,  though  at  other  times  it  would 
master  him  completely,  and  he  would  give  way 
to  all  the  deep  affection  of  his  heart. 

He  gazed  on  her  then,  as  she  stood  there, 
with  surprise  and  alarm.  He  had  been  told, 
that  she  was  ill ;  and  her  face,  as  he  looked  upon 
it,  was  deadly  pale.  She  moved  not,  though 
she  must  have  heard  his  step  ;  not  a  limb 
seemed   agitated.     He     could     not    even     see 
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her  bosom  heave  with  the  breath  of  life. 
A  cold  thrill  came  over  him,  as  with  feelings 
common  to  every  one  in  that  day,  he  asked 
himself,  *'  Can  it  be  her  spirit  ?  —  Helen,"  he 
said,  "  Helen  ! '' 

A  convulsive  sob  was  the  only  reply ;  but 
that  was  enough  ;  and,  advancing  with  a  rapid 
step,  he  passed  the  bier,  and  stood  before 
her. 

With  her  eyes  still  bent  down  upon  the 
ground,  with  her  hands  still  clasped  together, 
Helen  sunk  down  upon  her  knees  at  his  feet. 
The  old  man  stretched  forth  his  arms  to  raise 
her,  but  she  exclaimed  vehemently,  "  Do  not 
touch  me  !  Do  not  touch  me  !  I  am  unworthy 
that  a  hand  so  pure  and  holy  should  be  laid 
upon  me !  " 

Walter  de  la  Tremblade  recoiled  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  gazed  upon  her  with  a  look  of  mute 
and  stern  inquiry  ;  but  then,  moved  and  softened 
by  all  the  agitating  feelings  of  that  night,  the 
full  flood  of  tenderness  and  affection  swept  every 
other  emotion  away  ;  and  casting  his  arms  round 
her,    he    pressed    her    to   his    bosom,    crying, 
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'*  Whatever  be  thy  faults,  thou  art  my  dead 
brother's  child,  thou  art  my  own  nurseling 
lamb,  and  woe  to  any  one  who  has  injured 
thee  ! " 
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